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“ ■■  ■■"■  1 wifli  no  other  herald, 

^ No  other  speaker  of  my  thing  actions. 

To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 

“ But  fuch an  honeft  chronicler,’*- — 

Hen.  VIII.  Aft  4,  Sc. 

Hie  nigrae  succus  loliginis ; hsec  est 
“ .ffirugomera;  quod  vitium  proculabfore  chartis, 

**  Atque  animo  prius,  ut  si  quid  promittere  de  me 
“ Possum  aliud,  vere  promitto.” 

Horace,  Sat.  u 4,  100. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


X HE  favorable  reception  with  which  the  former  volume  of  this 
work  was  honoured,  the  rapid  fale  of  two  very  large  editions  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  avidity  with  which  it  was  tranflattd  into 
foreign  languages  and  rc-publilhed  in  Ireland  and  America,  ren- 
der it  unneceffary  for  the  editor  to  expatiate  on  the  nature  and  uti- 
lity of  the  defign.  ' 

In  the  preface  to  that  volume,  he  defcribed  at  large  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  poflefled  by  contemporary  over  pofthumous  bio- 
graphy ; and  he  conceives  that  the  fpirit  of  candour  and  mode- 
ration, in  which  the  feveral  memoirs  were  written,  tended  to  rtf- 
cue  this  fpecies  of  writing  from  much  of  the  obloquy  under  which 
it  had  previoufly  laboured. 

The  fame  fpirit  has  dlre£led  the  formation  of  the  prefent  vo- 
lume ; and  the  editor  hopes  it  will  be  found  that  the  various  wri- 
ters of  the  following  pages  have  fully  availed  themfelvts  of  the 
advantages  refulting  from  living  obfervation,  uninfluenced  by  the 
prejudices  which  too  frequently  disfigure  the  opinions  of  contem- 
poraries. 

The  memoirs  in  the  prefent,  as  in  the  former,  have  been  com- 
municated by  the  perfons  whofe  initials  or  affumed  fignatures  are 
affixed  to  them.  Thefe  perfons  in  general  have  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  Individuals  refpeiffing  whom  they  write,  and 
are  able  to  beftow  on  their  lefpe^five  articles  a due  degree  of  au- 
thenticity and  copioufnefs.  It  rcfults,  however,  as  a confequence 
of  this  neceflary  arrangement,  that  the  work  contains  much  varia- 
tion of  flyle,  and  confiderable  inequality  of  literary  merit.  Thus, 
while  fome  articles  only  recommend  themfelves  as  containing  a 
iimplc  ttatement  of  fadfs,  others,  communicated  by  gentlemen  of 
diftinguiftied  literary  attainments,  abound  In  moral  and  critical 
obfervatlons,  and  combine,  with  unquestionable  authen- 
ticity, the  graces  of  elegant  compofition. 

It  is  prefumed  that  no  fentiment  has  place  in  this  volume 
which  can  give  a moment’s  pain  to  any  of  the  perionages  whofe 
memoirs  are  Inferted,  Corredlions  of  any  fuch  paflages,  fhould 
they  unfortunately  exift,  and  valuable  and  authentic  communica- 
tions or  additions  to  any  of  the  articles,  will  henceforward  be 
affixed  to  each  fubfequent  volume  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix. 

London,  OdioLr,  1 799. 
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JERVIS,  EARL  ST.  VINCENT. 

" ■■  VINCENTI  CORONA. 

Upon  that  column,  which  a grateful  country  meditates  to 
eredl  in  commemoration  of . naval  vidories,  glorious  beyond 
example  and  important  beyond  calculation,  the  chilTel  of  the 
artift  fhall  not  infcribe  a name  more  defervedly  efteemed  and 
honoured  than  that  of  Jervis,  nor  (hall  the  pen  of  the  hif- 
torian  record  a victory  more  glorious  than  that  whence  this 
brave  commander  derives  his  title. 

While  fculptureand  hiftory  thus  commemorate  the  achieve- 
ment, curiofity,  laudably  inquifitive,  inquires  the  name  and 
charaifler  of  the  individual  who  performed  it ; and  the  writer 
of  the  biographic  Iketch,  occafionally  quitting  the  anecdote 
which  gratifies  curiofity,  rifes  into  the  confequence  of  the 
hiftorian,  and  records  a brilliant  event  in  the  annals  of  his 
country. 

Earl  St.  Vincent,  although  fixty-five  years  of  age,  fifty- 
five  of  which  have  been  fpent  in  the  fervice,  ftill  retains 

“ A fparkJing  eye  beneath  a veteran  brow.V 

I 

His  Lordfhip  poflefles  all  the  fire  and  energy  of  youth  tem- 
pered with  all  the  maturer  experience  and  deliberative  wifdotn 
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of  age.  He  is  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  refpecffable  fa- 
mily in  Stafford-ftiire,  and  is  the  fecond  and  youngeft  Ton  of 
Swynfen  Jervis,  Efq.  barrifter-at-law,  counfel  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  auditor  of  Greenwich-Hofpital ; and  his  mother 
was  the  filler  of  Sir  Thomas  Parker,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer. 

At  the  early  period  of  ten  years  of  age,  his  Lordlhip 
quitted  Burton  Grammar-School,*  where  he  imbibed  the  ru- 
diments of  his  education,  and  entered  into  the  navy,  a fer- 
vice  in  which  he  was  probably  Induced  to  embark  from  his 
father’s  fituation  in  the  Admiralty. 

The  foundation  of  thofe  principles  of  naval  difeipline  and 
fuperioHeamanftiip,  which  his  Lordfhip  has  upon  all  occafi- 
ons  fo  confpicuoufly  and  efre6lually  difplayed,  was  firft  laid  un- 
der that  diftinguifhed  officer  Lord  Hawke,  to  whofe  princi- 
ples, although  that  great  commander  is  now  no  more,  the 
Britifh  navy  is  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  indebted  for  the 
fame  it  has  acquired. 

The  probationary  interval  of  fervitude,  pafled  in  the  capa- 
city of  midftiipman  until  rifing  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
affords  little  fcope  for  general  obfervation  or  public  notice ; it 
is  enough,  that,  in  this  capacity,  the  more  private  but  not 
lefs  meritorious  duties  are  performed  under  the  eye  and  appro- 
bation of  the  fuperior  officers ; but  it  is  allowed  by  all  who 
knew  his  Lordfhip  in  that  fubordinate  capacity,  that  he  was 
here  diftinguifhed  for  that  prompt  obedience  fo  command 
which  conftitutes,  in  the  opinion  of  his  Lordfhip,  the  life  and 
foul  of  naval  difeipline. 

Soon  after  the  peace,  his  Lordfhip  was  Tent  to  France  to 
acquire  thofe  accomplifhments  which  are  requifite  in  an  ex- 
tenfive  intercourfe  with  the  world,  and  perfect  himfelf  in  the 
French  language,  an  almoft-indifpenfable  requifite  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a naval  officer. 

The  limits  affigned  to  this  fketch  do  not  allow  us  to  trace 
his  Lordfhip  through  the  refpeftive  gradations  of  lieutenant, 

* Mr,  Meux,  the  brewer,  was  one  of  his  Lordihip’s  cotemporaiies. 
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or  mafter  and  commander,  thofe  more  prominent  points  only 
of  general  obfervation  and  hiftorical  record  mulb  confequently 
form  this  biographic  portrait,  accompanied  by  fuch  infoinia- 
tion  and  anecdote  as  may  gratify  reafonable  curiofity,  deli- 
neated with  that  fidelity,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  confiftent 
with  that  delicacy,  which  ought  always  to  be  obferved  in 
fketching  the  portrait  of  a living  charafler. 

The  dates  of  his  Lordfhip’s  commiflion  as  a lieutenant 
and  mafter  and  commander,  together  with  the  fervices  he 
performed,  are  here  not  touched  upon,  becaufe  the  fplendor 
of  his  later  achievements  is  fo  confpicuous,  as  to  render  thefe 
details,  (necefiary,  perhaps,  in  other  lives,)  in  his  charadfer, 
more  eafily  to  be  difpenfed  with.  This,  therefore,  we  (hall 
pafs  over,  with  the  obfervation,  that,  in  the  year  1760,  his 
Lordfhip  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  poft-captain,  and  ferved 
fome  time  upon  the  Weft-India  ftation. 

In  the  memorable  en^ao-ement  between  the  French  and 

o c? 

Britifh  fleets,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  1778,  his  Lord- 
fhip  commanded  the  Foudroyant,  which  was  the  next  ftiip 
to  the  Vi6fory,  and  as  clofely  engaged  and  as  much  difabled 
as  any  fhip  in  the  fleet.  Indeed  it  is  impoflible  to  convey  a 
better  idea  of  his  Lordlhip’s  chara<ft:er  and  opinion,  relative 
to  that  engagement,  than  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
clear,  confiftent,  and  pointed,  teftimony  which  he  gave  upon 
the'court-martial  called  upon  Admiral  Keppel. 

Upon  the  follov/ing  quoftion  being  put  by  the  Admiral, 

^ Your  ftation  being  neareft  me  during  the  purfuit  of 
the  enemy  and  after  the  action,  which  gave  you  an  oppor-' 
tunity  of  obferving  my  condudt,  and  of  feeing  obje£ts  nearly 
in  the  fame  point  of  view  with  myfelt,  I defire  you  will  ftate 
to  the  court  any  inftance,  if  you  faw  or  knew  of  any  fuch, 
in  which  I negligently  performed  my  duty  on  the  27th  or 
28thoffuly.?  V 

A,  With  great  refpedt  to  you,  fir,  and  deference  to  the 
court,  I hope  I (hall  be  indulged  with  having  that  queftion 
put  by  the  court. 
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The  Judge- Advocate,  mutatis  mutandis^  then  put  the  quef- 
tion. 

A,  I feel  myfelf  bound  to  anfwer  that  qiieftion.  I believe 
it  to  be  confonant  to  the  general  pracliice  of  fea  courts-mar- 
tial.—I cannot  boaft  of  a long  acquaintance  with  Admiral 
Keppel ; I never  had  the  honour  of  ferving  under  him  before; 
but  I am  happy  in  this  opportunity  to  declare  to  this  court, 
and  to  the  whole  world,  that,  during  the  whole  time  that 
the  Englifh  fleet  v/as  in  fight  of  the  French  fleet,  he  dif- 
played  the  greatejl  naval Jkill  and  ability  and  the  boldeji  enter- 
prife  upon  the  xyth  of  fiily ; which^  with  the  promptitude  of 
Sir  Robert  Harland^  will  be  fubje£is  of  my  admiration  and 
imitation  as  long  as  I live. 

From  the  evidence  given  upon  this  trial  it  appears,  that 
the  Foudroyant,  which  had  got  into  her  ftation  about  threo 
and  never  left  it  till  four  the  next  morning,  was  very  clofely 
^ engaged,  and  in  a mofl:  difabled  ftate.  Her  main-maft  had 
received  a fhot  very  near  through  the  head  and  lodged  in  the 
cheek,  which  pafled  through  the  heart  of  the  maft  ; and  fe- 
veral  other  fhot  in  different  places ; her  fore-mafl:  had  alfo 
received  feveral  fhot ; a large  excavation  had  been  made  in 
her  bowfprit  near  the  centre;  the  fore-topmafl:  was  fo  difabled, 
that  it  was  obliged  to  be  reefed,  and  the  mizen  was  totally 
difabled;  every  rope 'of  her  riinning-rigging  cut,  and  her 
fhrouds  demolifhed;  no  braces  or  bowlines  left,  aiid  fcarceiy 
any  ballyards:  fore-ftay,  fpring-ftay,  and  topfail-ties,  and  the 
foot-rope  of  the  fore-topfail,  fhot  away : her  fails  alfo  were 
very  much  fhattered. 

In  this  mofl:  difabled  flate,  the  Foudroyant  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  chafe,  but  kept  her  ftation  next  the  Vidfory,  as 
far  to  wnndvvard  as  pofiible.  I was  covetous  of  windf  faid 
this  brave  oflicer,  ‘‘  becaufe^  difabled  as  I then  was.y  I conceived 
the  advantage  of  the  wind  could  only  carry  me  again  into  ac- 
tion:^ 

Being  afked  fome  queftions  relative  to  the  pofition  of  the 
vice-admiral  and  his  divifion,  his  Lordihip  pointedly  replied, 
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that  “ he  was  not  a competent  judge  of  that  part  of  the  feet^ 
he  was  very  attentive  to  the  admiral.'^ 

Nor  was  the  fpecial  pleadings  attempted  to  be  Introduced 
relative  to  any  variance  between  his  evidence  and  the  log- 
book, capable  of  afFecfing  him.  His  Lordfnip  declared  be 
always  gave  his  teftimony  from  his  own  obfervation.  His 
queilions  were  not  fhaped  to  anfwers  ; nor  would  he,  in  any 
cafe,  be  compelled  to  fwear  to  what  was  fet  down  in  the  log- 
book, but  only  from  what  he  faw  or  knew.  ; 

Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  examination,  his  Lord- 
fhip’s  prefence  of  mind,  readinefs  and  point  in  anfwer,  and 
unfhaken  firmnefs,  has  demonft rated,  that  his  intelledfual  fa- 
culties, are*  by  no  means  inferior  to  his  fuccefsful  intrepidity 
in  the  heat  of  battle. 

We  come  now  to  detail  the  particulars,  to  ufe  the  words 
of  Admiral  Barrington,  then  commander-in-chief,  of  one  of 
the  moft  brilliant  actions  which  had  occurred  during  the 
American  war,  namely,  the  capture  of  the  Pegafe\  an  adtion 
which  decidedly  proved  that  fpecies  of  happy  .valour,  which 
conftitutes  the  leading  feature  of  his  Lordfhip’s  profeflional 
character,  in  the  month  of  April,  1782,  Admiral  Barrington 
failed  for  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  with  twelve  fail  of  the  line; 
and,  when  a Oiort  diftance  off  Ulhant,  Captain  M’Bride, 
commanding  the  Artois^  which  was  very  far  a-head,  made  the 
fignal  for  difeovering  an  enemy’s  fleet.  In  confequence  of 
which  the  Admiral  hove  out  the  fignal  for  a general  chafe, 
and  about  three  o’clock  the  enemy  became  vifible  ; but  the 
Admirars  fhip,  the  Britannia^  was  left  very  far  a-ftern  by 
many  of  the  prime-failing  (hips,  amengft which,  the  Foudroy- 
ant,  Captain  Jervis,  fo  far  outftripped  the  J reft,  that,  when 
night  came  on,  with  hazy  weather,  he  foon  loft  them  entirely, 
but  ftill  kept  a full  view  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  purfued 
with  unremitting  vigour.  The  chafed  fleet  confifted  of  eigh- 
teen fail,  laden  with  provifion  and  amm..unition,  and  contain- 
ing a confiderable  number  of  troops  for  the  fupply  of  the 
French  fleet  and  forces  in  the  Jbaft  Indies,  being  particularly 
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to  ftipply  the  lofs  of  that  convoy  which  had  been  taken  by 
Admiral  Kempenfelt  in  the  preceding  winter:  they  had  failed 
from  Breft  only  the  day  before,  and  were  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Prote£feur  and  Pegaje  of  74  guns  each,  V ASiion- 
naive  of  64  guns,  armed  en  flute,  and  a frigate.  The  P'ou- 
droyant  gained  fo  fail  upon  the  chace,  that  it  was  evident 
they  could  not  efcape  without  an  engagement ; the  convoy 
was  therefore  difperfed  by  fignal ; and  the  two  F rench  feventy- 
fours  having  confulted  together,  it  was  determined,  that,  as  ‘ 
the  ProU5ieur  had  a large  quantity  of  money  on-board,  (he 
Ihould  make  the  beft  of  her  way ; and  that,  if  fighting  was 
inevitable,  the  Pegafe  fhould  abide  the  confequence.  A little 
before  one  A.  M.  the  Foudroyant  came  up,  and  was  clofely 
engaged  with  the  Pegafe^  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  de  Sil- 
!ans.  This  a6fion  was  extremely  fierce  whilfi:  it  lafted ; 
but  within  lefs  than  an  hour  from  its  commencement,  his 
Lordfhip  laid  the  French  Ibip  aboard  on  the  larboard  quar- 
ter, and  the  Pegafe  was  compelled  to  ftrike.  Nothing  could 
have  afforded  a more  ftriking  inftance  of  the  decided  fupe- 
rlority  of  feamanfbip  and  difeipline  on  the  one  fide,  and  of 
the  great  effedfs  which  thefe  qualifications  produced  on  the 
other,  than  the  circumftances  of  this  gallant  affion.  On 
board  the  Pegafe^  80  were  killed  and  wounded;  the  hull, 
mafts,  and  yards,  of  the  French  fhip  were  materially  injured; 
and  the  damage  fhe  fuftained  was  beyond  any  thing  that 
could  have  been  fuppofed,  confidering  the  fliort  time  fhe  was 
engaged;  while  the  Foudroyant  fuftained  but  little  injury; 
not  a man  was  killed,  none  mortally,  and  his  Lordfhip  the 
worft  wounded.*  At  this  time,  the  fea  was  fo  rough,  that 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  his  Lordfhip,  with  the  lofs 
of  two  boats,  could  put  an  officer  and  eighty  rnen  on  board 
the  prize.  Soon  after  this  was  effected,  the  Foudroyant^ 

Pegafe  loft  fight  of  each  other ; but  the  ^een^  fortunately 

* His  Lordfhip  was  wounded  by  a fplinter,  which  ftrnck  him  on  the  temple, 
the  efFefts  of  which  have  never  been  removed,  as  his  eyes  have  ever  fince  keen 
affedlcd.  The  engagement  between  the  Foudroyant  and  the  Pegafe  have  been 
admirably  depifted  by  Serres,  who  has  devoted  two  pi<Stures  to  the  fubjedt, 
which  are  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown, 
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coming  up,  took  poffeffion  of  her.  In  confequenQe  of  this 
gallant  a£l:ion,  Captain  Jervis  was  honoured  with  the  infignia 
of  Knight  of  the  Bath ; and,  about  this  period,  was  married 
to  his  firft  coufin,  Mifs  Parker,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Parker. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war,  his 
Lordibip,  who,  in  the  year  1787,  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  the  year  1790  to 
that  of  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  a6ted  and  voted  with  the 
Oppofition;  but,  when  the  war  had  actually  commenced,  he 
confidered  himfelf  as  bound  in  honour  to  make  a tender  of 
his  fervices;  which,  highly  creditable  to  the  judgement  of 
adminiftration,  was  immediately  accepted,  and  he  was  ap« 
pointed  to  command  the  fquadron,  defined  to  co-operate  with 
Sir  Charles  Grey  in  the  reduction  of  the  French  Weft-India 
iflands.*  In  this  toilfome  fervice,  with  the  moft  formidable 
difficulties  to  encounter,  the  fpirit  and  perfeverance  of  thefc 
brave  commanders  (hone  pre-reminently  confpicuous  ; and  the 
London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  in  the  month  of  April,  1794, 
announced  the  important  intelligence,  that,  on  the  i6th  of 
March  preceding,  the  whole  illand^  of  Martinique  had  been 
captured  from  the  French,  excepting  the  forts  Bourbon  and 
Royal^  which  were  then  clofely  befieged ; and,  on  the  26th 
of  the  fame  month,  difpatches  from  the  commander-in-chief 
were  received,  containing  intelligexHce  of  the  complete  con^ 
queft  of  the  ifland  of  Martinique  by  the  furrender  of  the  fort 
Bourbon : five  ftand  of  colours  laid  down  by  the  garrifon, 
together  with  two  colours  of  Fort  Bourbon^  were  fent  and 
prefented  to  his  Majefty.  This  was  a battle  on  both  fides 
hardly  fought ; and  Sir  Charles  Grey  thus  handfomely  bears 
teftimony  to  the  gallantry  of  his  opponents : “ The  gallant 
defence,”  faid  Sir  Charles,  “ made  by  General  Rochambeau 
and  his  garrifon,  was  ftrongly  manifefted  on  entering  Fort 
Bourbon,  as  there  was  fcarce  an  inch  of  ground  untouched' 

* About  ten  thoufand  men,  originally  deftined  for  this  fervice,  were  drafted 

and  employed  In  an  expedition  to  the  coaft  of  France. 
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by  our  fhot  and  (hells  ; and  it  is  but  juftice  to  fay,  that  it  did 
them  the  higheft  honour.” 

The  remainder  of  the  French  Weft-India  iflands  foon 
after  followed  the  example  of  Martinique  \ but,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ficknefs  of  the  troops,  and  for  want  of  fuf- 
ficient  reinforcement,  thefe  conquefts  could  not  be  retained. 

Earl  St.  Vincent  returned  home  from  this  expedition  with 
his  health  confiderably  injured,  and  very  much  emaciated, 
from  the  efFecSis  of  the  yellow  fever;  but,  though  his  body 
was  vifibly  impaired,  his  ftrong  and  ardent  mind  could  not 
long  brook  inaction ; and,  after  the  fhort  interval  of  four 
months’  repof^,  he  was  difpatched  to  fucceed  Admiral  Ho- 
tham  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fquadron,  where  he 
blocked  up  the  Spanifti  fleet  and  bombarded  Cadiz ; to  which, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Paris  papers,  whofe  autho- 
rity upon  this  occafion  need  not  be  furpe£l:ed,  he  did  confi- 
derable  damage.  Indeed,  the  fervices  he  had  performed  upon 
this  ftation,  in  blocking  up  the  Spanlfli  fleet  and  proteding 
the  coafts  of  Italy,  in  addition  to  his  former  meritorious 
achievements,  had  fo  recommended  him  to  his  Majefty,  that 
it  was  in  comtempiatlon  to  raife  him  to  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage,  and  a patent  was  adually  ordered  to  be  prepared 
for  that  purpofe,  when  the  news  of  the  glorious  defeat  of  the 
Spanifh  fleet  was  firil  announced. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  detail  of  this  memorable  vidory, 
in  juflice  to  the  charader  of-his  Lordfhip,  we  are  bound  to 
make  fome  brief  remarks  upon  the  fituation  of  the  country, 
which  are  neceflary  to  appreciate  more  juftly  the  value  of 
fuch  diftinguijfhed  fervices. 

During  the  year  1797,  the  v^^ar  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  was  almoft  exclufively  confined  to  naval  operations,  in 
which  the  (kill  and  adivity  of  Britifh  feamen  were  eminently 
confpicuous,  and  a feries  of  fplcndid  vidorles  had  animated 
their  fpirit  to  a moft  uncommon  height: — ftill  it  muft  be  re- 
marked, that  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  had  alfo  confidera- 
bly increafed.  The  Spaniards,  negligent  of  their  better  in- 
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terefts,  toO  fubfervlent  to  the  fatal  influence  of  the  Great 
Nation  1 had  agreed  to  co-operate  in  its  defolating  principles; 
and  the  navy  of  Spain  and  Holland  was  to  have  joined  that 
of  F ranee. 

About  this  period,  the  confpiracy,  which  had  been  long 
forming  in  Ireland,  began  to  wear  the  more  open  chara6fec  of 
bold  and  avowed  rebellion.  The  confpirators  relying  upon 
the  protedlion  of  France,  which  could  only  be  afforded  by 
fo  formidable  a concentration  of  naval  force  as  would  have 
been  produced  by  the  junction  of  the  three  navies,  and  which 
feemed  difficult  at  that  period  to  prevent,  began  to  be  more 
bold  and  open  in  their  condudf.  A general  gloom  pervaded 
the  country ; and  never  was  there  a period  which  required  a ■ 
greater  effort  to  revive  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  country-  / 
men,  than  the  period  of  this  enterprifing  vidlory. 

The  country  was,  at  this  time,  on  all  fides,  threatened 
with  invafion ; the  very  bulwarks  of  the  nation  tottered ; 
and  the  Irifh  confpiracy  had  infedled  the  Britifh  fleet,  which 
was  taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  mutineers.  To  blockade  the 
fleets  of  the  enemy  in  their  own  ports  and  to  prevent  a 
junefion  was  the  only  mode  of  averting  the  impending  blow. 
— To  have  engaged  a fleet  fo  numerous  as  the  combined 
fleets,  would  have  been  mofl  hazardous ; and  with  fuch  an 
inferior  fquadron  to  prevent  the  junction,  feemed  to  be  im- 
poflible.  Notwithftanding  thefe  obflacles,  the  mighty  mind 
of  Sir  John  Jervis,  upon  viewing  the  fleet  of  the  enemy, 
inftantly  conceived  that  bold  proje6f:,  which  terminated  fo 
giorioufly  for  himfelf,  and  fo  honourably  for  his  country. 

Confeious  of  their  fuperiority  of  number,  the  Spanifh  ad- 
miral, not  conceiving  fuch  a fpirit  of  enterprife  as  was  inhe- 
rent in  the  Eritifh  fleet,  watched  a favourable  opportunity, 
and  put  to  fea.  The  moment  his  Lordfhip  was  apprifed  of 
the  courfe  of  the  Spanlfh  fleet,  he  called  all  his  captains  on 
board,  explained  to  them  in  perfon  his  plan  of  attack,  and 
gave  them  fuch  complete  orders,  that  he  had  no  occafion,  du- 
ring the  whol^  of  the  adlion,  to  make  above  three  or  four 
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fignals,  a eircumftance  that  contributed  confiderably  to  per- 
plex the  fleet  of  the  enemy. — This  mode,  it  may  be  obferved 
was  alfo  followed  by  Lord  Nelfon;  and  to  Lord  Sr.  Vincent’s 
judgment  and  fyfliem  of  tallies,  may  be  attributed,  in  a great 
meafure,  the  glorious  victory  of  the  Nile,  a vidory  more 
brilliant  with  refpcdl  to  the  number  of  fhips  captured,  not  in- 
ferior perhaps  in  point  of  daring  enterprife,  but,  certainly, 
not  atchieved  againfl:  an  enemy  fo  formidably  fuperior. 

The  Spanilh  fleet,  commanded  by  Don  Juan  de  Cordova, 
confifted  of  twenty-seven  fail  of  the  line,  one  of  which 
was  a four-decker,  and  mounted  one  hundred  and  thirty- fix 
guns ; fix  were  three-deckers  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
guns  each ; two  of  eighty  four,  and  eighteen  of  feventy-four. 
The  Britifh  fquadron  amounted  only  to  fifteen  sail  of 

THE  LINE,  FOUR  FRIGATES,  A SLOOP  OF  WAR,  AND  A 
CUTTER  ; of  thefe,  fix  were  three-deckers,  eight  were  of 
feventy-four  guns,  and  one  of  flxty-four.  The  Spanifh  ad- 
miral had  failed  from  Cordova  on  the  4th  of  February,  and 
pafled  Gibraltar  on  the  following  day,  having  left  in  that  bay 
three  line-of-battle  fhipSr  On  the  night  of  the  iith,  the 
Spanifh  fleet  was  firfl:  difeovered  by  the  Minerva  frigate; 
and,  in  the  night  of  the  13th,  the  two  fleets  approached  fo 
near  each  other,  that  their  fignal-guns  could  be  heard:  at 
day-break  on  the  14th,  were  in  complete  order,  and  by  fix 
A.  M.  were  prepared  for  battle.  About  ten  the  Spanifh 
fleet  was  vifible  to  all  the  Britifh  fquadron,  and  fome  of  the 
ihips  appeared  to  be  feparated  from  the  main  body;  the  Bri- 
tifh admiral  inftantly  conceived  the  defign  of  cutting  off  thefe 
before  they  could  re-join,  or  the  main  body  arrive  to  their 
afliflance : but,  obferving  the  pofition  of  the  main  body,  he 
formed  his  fleet  into  a/line  of  battle  a-head  and  a-ftern,  and, 
about  half  paft  eleven,  fignified  his  intention  to  pufh  through 
the  enemy’s  line.  The  fignal  was  accordingly  hove  out  for 
action.  His  Lordfhip  accomplifhed  his  defign,  and  a part  of 
the  fleet  was  mofl  effedfually  feparated  from  the  main  body, 
which,  in  confequence  of  this  reparation,  was  reduced  to 
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eighteen  fail  of  the  line.  Towards  this  main  body,  which 
was  then  to  windward,  the  Britifh  admiral  diredled  his  at- 
tention; and,  a little  after  twelve,  he  again  made  the  fignal 
Tor  pafling  through  the  enemy’s  line,  which  the  Spanifh 
commander  attempted  to  counteradl,  by  wearing  round  the 
rear  of  the.Britifli  line,  to  join  his  (hips  to  leeward;  but 
this  effort  w’as  counteraded  by  Commodore  Nelfon,  who 
had  no  fooner  paffed  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  than  he  ordered 
hjs  ftiip,  the  Captain^  to  wear  and  ftand  on  the  other  tack. 

> In  executing  this  bold  manoeuvre,  Commodore  Nelfon 
'found  himfelf  along-fide  the  Santijjima  Trinidada  of  136  guns» 
and  the  Captain  only  a 74.  Although  the  Santijjima  Trini-^ 
dada  was  aflifted  by  her  two  feconds,  three-deckers,  this 
gallant  commander  did  not  (brink  from  the  conieft.  The 
Culloden  and  Blenheim  had,  however,  by  this  time  preffed  to 
his  afliftance,  and  the  approach  of  admiral  Parker,  with  four 
other  (hips  of  the  line,  prevented  the  Spani(h  admiral  from 
effedting  his  defign  of  re-joining  the  (hips  to  leeward.  The 
advantage  at  this  period  being  completely  with  me  Britilh, 
the  Spani(h  fleet  were  crowding  off ; but,  in  the  confifion  of 
their  retreat,  fome  of  the  Spanifh  iliips  had  d )ubled  on  each 
other.  Admiral  Jervis  then  bort  I’p  A^-th  the  f’ven  I'hips  in 
his  divifion,  with  an  intent  to  rake  rhe  enemy  in  fuccelfiun  ; 
but,  not  being  able  to  effeef  thi  , he  ordered  the  leading 
(hip,  the  Excellent^  to  bear  up,  while  he,  in  the  ^i^ory^ 
paffed  to  leeward  of  the  rearmoit  ih  ps  of  the  ericmv.  Cap- 
tain Collingwood,  who  comma.idtd  rh*:  Excellent^  accordingly 
paffed  between  the  two  rearm  if  ih.ps  of  the  entTr,v,  and 
poured  fuch  an  effedlual  broadfide  mto  the  San  Tfidro^  th  .t  (he 
was  obliged  to  fubmit.  After  thi»;,  rhe  Excellent  moved  on 
to  the  relief  of  the  Captain^  W’hich  was  engageo  with  a three- 
decker;  but,  before  the  could  arrive,  this  (hip  got  foul  of 
her  lecond,  a two-decker,  in  which  /late  they  we>-?  both 
boarded  by  the  Captain^  and  the  fmah-r,  the  San  x^hicolas^  was 
fpeedily'  taken  poffe'flion  of ; the  thrce-dtckcr,  the  Sun  Jo/Jy 
followed  the  fate  of  her  fecond,  and  became  a pri2,e  to  Com- 
modore 
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modore  Nclfon,  who  headed  the  party  which  boarded  her 
from  tne  San  Nicolas.  In  the  mean  time,  Admiral  Jervis, 
who  had  ordered  the  ViSiory  to  be  laid  alongfide  the  Salvador 
del  Adunda,  the  rearinoll  fhip  of  the  enemy,  poured  in  fuch 
an  effedlual  difcharge,  that  fhe  thought  proper  to  ftrike.— 
Thus  four  of  the  enemy’s  (hips  were  in  pofTeflion  of  the 
Britilh,  whofe  lofs  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  cxa<Slly  three 
hundred  men ; the  lofs  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  four  captured 
Ihips  alone,  amounted  to  fix  hundred  and  ninety-three  men ; 
from  which  proportion,  tne  remainder  of  their  flying  fleet 
muft  have  fufrered  very  conuderably.  The  remainder  of  the 
Spanifh  fleet  thjen  took  fhelter  in  Cadiz,  and  Sir  John  Jervis 
foon  after  ente'^ed  the  Tagus,  .vi‘-h  his  fleet  and  prizes,  amidft 
the  cheering  fh.'Uts  of  the  populace,  where  three  thoufand 
two  hundred  pnfoners  were  landed  from  the  four  prizes. 
Thus  were  moft  propitioully  averted  the  defigns  of  a rapa- 
cious enemy,  whofe  intent  was  to  cffediL  a junefion  with  this 
defeated  fleet,  that  it  might  difgorge  a legion  of  rapacious 
madmen  on  whatever  fhore  of  Great  Britain  might  promife 
tlie  fureft  means  of  continuing  that  dcfolating  fyftem,  which 
has  long  ‘‘  frighted  Europe  from  her  propriety.”  And,  had 
this  daring  enterprife  net  fucceeded,  and  the  little  fquadron  of 
his  Lordfhip  had  been  defeated,  the  junction  of  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  Spanifh  fleets,  would  have  amounted  to  no  lefs 
than  eighty  fail  of  the  line  ! 

The  gloom  which  overfpread  the  country  was  dlfpelled  by 
the  news  of  this  viclory,  which  was  received  with  that  grate- 
ful exultation  which  charadferizes  Englifhmen  towards  their 
brave  defenders.  Admiral  Jervis  received  the  thanks  of  the 
two  Houfes,  and  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Earl  Sr, 
Vincent,  from  the  feene  of  this  brilliant  adlion,  and  Baron  Jer- 
vis of  Meaford,  from  the  place  of  his  birth ; he  alfo  received 
the  gold  medal  and  a penfion  of  three  thoufand  pounds  per 
annum.  Paufing  for  a moment,  and  contemplating  this  glo- 
rious vidlory,  not  in  invidious,  but  more  diftindlive,  compa- 
fifon  with  othep,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  other  vic- 
tories 
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torics  may  have  been  more  brilliant  in  point  of  the  number 
of  fiiips  captured ; but  it  is  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that  the 
power  of  the  two  contending  fleets  has,  in  other  cafes,  been 
nearly  balanced.  It  was  referved,  how’ever,  for  hiftory  to 
trace  in  characters  bold  and  irnprefiive  as  the  achievement  re- 
corded, that  a Britifh  admiral,  with  a fquadron  of  fifts&n 
Jhips  of  the  line,  enga3:ed  and  vanquiihed  the  fleet  of  Spain, 
confifting  of  twenty-feven^  one  of  which  was  a four-decker^ 
and  mounted  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  guns  1 

Upon  the  motion  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  relative  to  the  late 
vote  of  thanks  upon  his  Lordfhip’s  victory,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  propofed,  as  this  vidiory  differed  from  every  other, 
to  introduce  an  amendment  expreflive  of  its  characleriflic 
diftinftion.  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Clarence  fup- 
ported  this  amendment ; and,  in  his  fpeech  upon  this  occa- 
flon,  gave  feveral  inftances,  from  his  own  knowledge,  of  the 
excellent  Rate  and  difeiplins  in  which  the  men  and  fhips 
under  his  Lordihip’s  command  were  invariably  kept ; and, 
continued  his  Pvoyal  Highnefs,  ‘‘  without  giving  the  flighteft 
offence  to  any  other,  I do  not  hefitate  to  declare  Sir  John 
Jervis  the  very  bed  officer  in  his  Majefty’s  fervlce.’’ — His 
Royal  Highnefs  failed  fome  time  under  his  Lordfhip’s  cos^- 
mand  ; his  condiicf,  as  a naval  officer,  is  modelled  on  his 
Lordfhip’s  principles;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but,  ffiould 
any  occafion  offer  to  call  forth  the  exertion  of  his  Royal 
Highnefs’s  talents,  he  will  prove  himfelf  w'orthy  of  that 
fchool  in  which  he  was  bred,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of  his 
predeceffors  in  the  path  of  naval  renown. 

His  Lordfhip  has  been  twicp  chofen  a reprefentatlve  of 
the  borough  of  Great  Yarmouth ; and,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  intimate  friend  and  patron,  the  Marquis  cf 
Lanfdown,  was  introduced  to  the  Whig-party  in  that  town. 
At  a later  election,  he  declined  Yarmouth  in  favour  of  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Beaufoy,  and  v.^as  returned  with  Sir  Thomas 
Baring  for  High  Wycombe.  Upon  the  death  of  Lo-'d 
Charles  Townfhend,  his  Lordfhip  was  again  put  in  nomi- 
* natmn 
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nation  for  Yarmouth ; but,  although  this  friendly  effort  did 
not  fucceed,  it  ought  in  juftice  to  be  obferved,  in  teftimony 
of  his  Lordfhip^s  diftinguifhed  merit  on  the  one  fide,  and 
the  grateful  fenfc  of  it  entertained  by  the  conftituents  of  this 
borough  on  the  other,  that,  in  his  abfence,  without  any  feli- 
citation, even  without  his  knowledge,  and  without  expenfe, 
he  was  put  in  nomination.  Indeed,  fo  firm  was  his  Lord- 
fhip’s  attachment  to  the  conftituents  of  this  borough,  that 
he  wiftied  to  have  taken  the  title  of  Earl  of  Yarmouth;  but, 
upon  being  informed  that  his  title  .was  that  of  St.  Vincent, 
his  Lordfhip  obferved  that  he  was  very  well  fatisfied,  as 

that  title  belonged  to  every  officer  and  feama7i  of  his 
fieetr 

In  his  political  character,  his  Lordfhip  has  voted  and  afled 
with  Oppofition ; and  his  fpeeches  in  parliament  relative  to 
the  impolicy  of  the  prefent  war  are  replete  with  that  argument 
and  point  by  which,  upon  every  occafion,  his  Lordfhip  has 
been  characterized. 

His  Lordfhip  has  long  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  that 
great  ftatefman,  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown,  a nobleman  not 
lefs  diftinguifhed  for  profound  political  knowledge  than  the 
introduction  and  patronage  of  eminent  public  chara61:ers : to 
inftance,  amongft  many.  Admiral  Barrington  and  Colonel 
Barre,  with  all  of  whom  Lord  St.  Vinqent  has  lived  in  habits 
of  intimacy  and  friendlhip:  nor  will  his  Lordfhip’s  diferimi- 
nating  judgment  pafs  without  a due  fhare  of  applaufe,  when  it 
is  known,  that  fome  of  the  firft  officers  of  the  navy  have  been 
formed  under  him.^  Amongft  thefe  may  be  reckoned  Lord 
Nelfon  of  the  Nile  ; his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
was  alfo  fome  time  under  his  command,  and  has  always  pro- 
fefled  as  much  refpeift  and  efteem  for  his  Lordfhip  as  an  indi- 
vidual, as  he  has  declared  his  well-merited  approbation  of  his 
Lordfhip’s  charaifter  as  a naval  commander. 

* Evan  Ntpean,  Efq.  the  prefent  fecretary  to  the  Admiralty,  was  originally 
introduced  auu  patronized  by  Lord  St.  Vincent,  under  whom  he  ferved  as  pur- 
ler. 
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In  confcquence  of  fevere  illnefs,  occafioned  by  the  baneful 
efFeifts  of  a Weft-India  climate,  his  Lordlhip  was  compelled 
to  leave  his  ftation  in  the  Mediterranean  ; but  ftill  retains  the 
command,  until  the  ftate  of  his  health  (hall  permit  him  to  rc- 
fume  it. 

On  the  i8th  of  Auguft,  1799,  his  Lordlhip  landed  in  the. 
dock-yard  at  Portfmouth,  and  went  to  the  houfe  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  w'here  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  burgelTes ; when  the  mayor  prefented  him  with  the  fol- 
lowing addrefs : 

“ My  Lord, 

“ ImpreiTed  with  the  mod  grateful  fenfe  of  the  high  fervices 
rendered  to  our'country  by  the  glorious  vidlory,  ob:ained  by 
the  fleet  under  your  command,  over  that  of  the  enemy,  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1797,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  this  bo- 
rough elected  and  appointed  your  Lordfhip  a burgefs  of  this 
ancient  corporation.  They  now  talce  the  earliefl:  opportunity 
to  (hew  their  high  efteem  and  regard,  by  congratulating  you 
on  your  fafe  return;  iincerely  wilhing  your  Lordlhip  maybe 
fpeedily  reftored  to  health,  that  your  country  may  again  be  be- 
nefited by  fre(h  vidfories  obtained  by  the  fleet  under  your  com- 
mand.*' 

To  which  his  Lord(hip  was  pleafed  to  return  the  following 
anfwer : ' 

“ I am  very  happy  on  this  occafion  to  repeat  the  fenfe  I 
entertain  of  the  great  honour  done  me  by  the  mayor  and  aider- 
men  of  the  borough  of  Portfmouth,  in  electing  and  appointing 
me  a burgefs  of  their  ancient  corporation,  and  in.aifuring 
them,  that  I (hall  be  ready  on  all  occafions  to  promote  the 
interefl:  of  the  borough. 

“ I return  you  my  thanks  for  your  congratulations'  on  mv 
return  to  England,  and  kind  wilh.^r  for  the  fpeedy  recovery  of 
my  health,  which  if  it  pleafes  God  to  rejiore^  the  reraainder  of 
Tny  life  will  he  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  my  king  and  country^ 
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' It  is  a moft  pleafing  and  important  communication  to  his 
country,  that  his  Lordfhip  is  fo  far  advanced  in  a ftate  of  con- 
valefcence  as  foon  to  be  enabled  to  perform  his  promife,  and 
conclude  a life  diftinguifhed  for  glorious  naval  achievement  in 
the  fervice  of  a country  which  he  has  fo  largely  contributed  to 
defend  and  to’exalt. 

His  LordQiip  was  made  lieutenant  in  the  year  1755,  in  the 
lame  year  with  Lord  Duncan  and  Admiral  Hotham.  He  was 
made  poft-captain  in  the  year  1760,  knight  of  the  Bath  in  the 
year  1783,  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  in  the  year  1787,  rear- 
admiral  of  the  white  in  year  1790,  and  is  now  admiral  of  the 
blue.  ^ 

- The  whole  life  of  this  gallant  Admiral,’  which  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  fervice  of  his  country,  has  been  characterized  by 
uncommon  energy  of  mind,  and  fuperior  (kill  in  his  profeflion. 
The  ftriCteft  honour  and  the  moft  inflexible  integrity  have 
ever  diftinguiflied  his  political,  and  the  firmeft  and  warmeft 
attachment  to  his  friends  has  always  characterized  his  focial, 
life.  • • 
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IT  has  been  juftly  remarked  by  Dr.  Johnfon  that,  “many 
things  which  are  falfc,  are  tranfmitted  from  book  to  book,  and 
gain  credit  in  the  world.”  This  obfervation  may  be  applied 
to  the  different  memoirs  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  which  have  been 
publifhed.  The  groffefl:  errors  acquire  a fort  of  currency 
among  the  majority  of  readers,  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity^  or  perhaps  an  inclination,  to  inveftigate  the  accuracy 
of  circumftances,  that  feem  of  trifling  moment.  They  are 
Confidered  as  unqueftionable  fa6ts  by  fucceedlng  biographerSj 
and  given  to  the  public  with  embellifhments  which  ftrengthen 
deception,  and  frequently  miflead  even  the  friends  of  the  per- 
fon,  whofe  memoir  is  the  fubje^t  of  perufal.  But  it  is  the 
duty  of  a biographer  to  be  accurate  in  the  mofl:  trivial  circum- 
ftances, which  he  has  occafion  to  relate,  or  to  omit  them  al- 
together. 

Richard  Brinfley  Sheridan  is  the  third  fon  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Sheridan,  celebrated  as  an  adlor,  eminent  for  his  flcill  in  elocu- 
tion, and  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public  for  his  judicious 
and  indefatigable  exertions  to  improve  th?  fyftem  of  education 
in  this  country.  His  works,  with  the  exception  of  fome  plays, 
which  he  altered,  and  the  life  of  Dean  Swift,  which  he  pre- 
pared for  publication,  in  genera],  relate  to  the  elements  of  lan- 
guage and  the  inftruclion  of  youth  His  father,  the  R.evereiid 
Dodor  Thomas  Sheridan,  was  a diftinguiflied  divine,  the  abieft 

* Lift  of  Mr  Sheridan’s  principal  works The  Loyal  Lover,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  Coriolanus,  all  altered  and  adted  j Britifh  Education  j A Difeourfe 
delivered  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  fenate-houfe  at  Cambridge  j A 
Dilfertation  on  the  Caufes  of  the  Difficulties  which  occur  in  learning  the  Englilh 
Tongue  ; A Courfc  of  Ledlures  on  Elocution  j A Plan  of  Education  for  the 
young.  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great  Britain  5 Ledlures  on  the  Art  of  Reading, 
in  two  parts  ; A get  ;^al  Didfionary  of  the  Engliffi  Language  ; 'i  he  Works  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonati.in  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  ai  ranged,  revifed  and  cor- 
redfed  ; Elements  of  Engliffi. 
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fchool-mafter  of  his  time,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick’s.  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  died  at  Marirate  on 
the  14th  of  Augnft,  1788. 

Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan,  the  mother  of  Richard  Brinfley,  a 
lady  no  lefs  refpecfed  for  her  domeftic  virtues  than  admired 
for  her  literary  attainments,  was  the  author  of  Sidney  Biddulph, 
a novel,  which  has  the  merit  of  combining  the  pureft  morality 
with  the  moft  powerful  intereft.  She  alfo  wrote  Nouijahad, 
an  Oriental  Tale,  and  the  comedies  of  the  Difeovery,  the 
Dupe,  and  a Trip  to  Bath.  She  died  at  Blois  in  France,  the 
17th  of  September,  1766 

The  fubje61:  of  this  Memoir  was  born  in  Dorfet-ftreet,  Dub- 
lin, in  the  month  of  Oifober,  1751  f.  He  was  placed,  in  his 
feventh  year,  with  his  elder  brother  Charles  Francis,  late  Se- 
cretary at  War  in  Ireland,  the  correil  and  elegant  hiftorian  of 
the  revolution  in  Sweden,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Whyte  of  Dublin,  the  friend  of  their  father,  who  has  been  a 
long  time  highly  elteemed  for  his  care  and  ability  in  the  in- 
ftru£tion  of  youth.  They  were  the  firft  pupils  of  Mr.  Whyte, 
who  opened  his  academy  in  April  1758,  and  it  is  a circum- 
ftance  not  entirely  unworthy  of  remark,  that  their  early  years 
afforded  no  promife  of  the  abilities  which  they  have  fince  dif- 
played.  Mrs.  Sheridan,  whofe  diferimination  cannot  be  quef- 
tioned,  took  an  opportunity,  on  committing  them  to  the  care 
of  iMr.  Whyte,  to  advert  to  the  necellity  of  patience  in  the  ar- 
duous profefiion,  which  he  had  embraced,  and  addrefled  him 
in  the  following  language — “ Thefe  boys  will  be  your  tutors 

* Such  was  the  refpeft  paid  to  her  memory  by  the  bifhop  of  Blois,  that  he 
had  it  intimated  to  her  friends,  notwithftanding  the  difference  of  religious  perfua- 
fion,  that  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  night  todepofither  remains  in  con- 
fecrated  ground,  and  no  interruption  fhould  be  given  to  the  interment — an  in- 
dulgence in  France,  which  was  perhaps  never  before  extended  to  any  re- 
puted heretic.  Dr.  Young,  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  bitterly  complains  of  the 
different  treatment  which  attended  his  daughter’s  burial  in  the  fame  country. 

•f-  Extract  from  the  regiftcr  of  St.  Mary’s  parifh,  Dublin.  “ Charles  Francis, 
fon  of  Thomas  and  Frances  Sheridan,  baptized  July  Z3d,  1750 — Richard  Brin- 
fley, fon  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheridan,  baptized  Noxember  4th,  1751.” 

Mr.  Sheridan’s  eideft  fon  Thomas,  died  in  childhood. 
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in  that  refpecn-.  I have  hitherto  been  their  only  inftru£l:or,  and 
they  have  fufficiently  exercifed  mine  j for  two  fuch  impenetra- 
ble dunces  I never  met  with.” 

Having  remained  nearly  eighteen  months  with  Mr.  Whyte, 
they  were  fent  by  that  gentleman,  in  September,  1759,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sheridan,  who  then  refided  at  Windfor.  There  they 
palTed  nearly  a year,  their  education,  during  that  time,  being 
fuperintended  by  Mrs.  Sheridan  herfelf.  Richard  Brinfley  was 
placed  at  Hatrow  fchool,  after  the  Chriftmas  of  1762.  The 
obfervation,  i^iade  by  his  mother  on  the  occafion,  taken  from 
one  of  her  letters,  now  before  the  writer  of  this  fketch,  is, 
when  conneiSfed  with  his  fubfeqnent  perfuits,  rather  of  a lingu- 
lar kind.  She  fays — “ Dick  has  been  at  Harrov^ fchool  fince 
Chriftmas  ; as  he  probably  may  fall  into^  hujlling  Ufe^  we  have 
a mind  to  accuftom  him  early  to  Jhift  for  himfelfy  It  has  been 
reported,  but  without  foundation,  that  he  gave  recitations  from 
the  Englifli  claflies  during  his  father’s  lectures.  His  father, 
on  the  contrary,  never  entertained  an  idea  of  employing  him 
in  that  manner,  as  his  brother  Charles  was  very  much  his  fupe- 
rior  in  diligence,  corrc61:nefs  of  ear,  and  powers  of  voice,  and 
was  remarkable,  when  only  eleven  years  old,  for  his  elegant 
and  impreffive  delivery  of  feveral  palTages  from  Milton. 

The  literary  advancement  of  Mr.  Sheridan  at  Harrow,  a fe- 
minary  which  has  fent  into  the  world  many  finilhed  fcholars, 
and  diftinguilhed  characters,  appears  to  have  been  at  firft  re- 
tarded, either  by  the  biuntnefs  of  his  powers,  or  the  negligence 
of  his  difpofition.  Dr.  Sumner,  who  was  then  mafler  of  the 
fchool,  had  probably,  from  hisconftant  attention  to  the  boys  of 
the  higher  forms,  no  opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  the  talents 
of  his  pupil  ; and  it  was  referved  for  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  fub-receptors,  to  difeover  and  call  into 
activity  the  faculties  of  young  Sheridan’s  mind. 

Richard  Brinfley  was  at  length  roufed  from  the  ina-5fivity  of 
which  his  parents  had  fo  frequently  complained,  and  the  fpirit 
of  emulation  produced  exertions,  wdiich  admonition  and  the 
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fear  of  corre^ion  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  excite.  He  felt, 
that  to  be  diftinguiOied,  it  was  necefiary  to  devote  a confider- 
able  part  of  his  time  to  ftudy.  His  memory  was  found  to  be 
uncommonly  retentive,  and  his  judgment  corre£l: ; and  vv-hen 
his  mind  was  quickened  by  competition,  his  genius  gradually 
expanded,  into  that  happy  verfatility  of  powers  which  has 
never  deferred  him.  But  to  be  admired  feemed  his  only  ob- 
jedf,  and  w’hen  that  end  was  attained,  he  relaxed  in  his  appli- 
cation, and  funk  into  his  former  indolence.  His  laft  year  at 
Harrow  was  fpent  more  in  reflecting  on  the  acquirements  he 
had  made,  and  the  eventful  feenes  of  a bufy  life,  which  were 
opening  to  his  view,  than  in  enlarging  the  circle  of  his  claflical 
and  literary  attainments. 

His  father  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  the  progrefs  his  fon 
had  made  in  his  fl:udies,  that  he  deemed  it  unneceflary  to  fend 
him  to  the  univernty;  and  he  was,  a fhort  time  after  his  de- 
parture from  Harrow,  entered  as  a ftudent  in  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. From  that  period  to  his  marriage  with  Mifs  Linley,  the 
life  of  Mr.  Sheridan  feems  involved  in  obfeurity,  which  it 
feems  difficult  to  clear  up  in  a fatisfadfory  way.  He  certainly 
was  not,  for  it  is  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  perfons  who 
•were  then  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him,  either  the  votary 
of  fafliion,  of  immerfed  in  dilflpation. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was,  about  the  age  of  twenty,  peculiarly  fond 
of  the  fociety  of  men  of  tafte  and  learning,  and  foon  gave  proofs 
that  he  was  inferior  to  none  of  his  companions  in  wit  and  argu- 
ment. I'he  fum  allowed  for  his  fupport  mufl:  have  been  very 
fmall,  as  his  father’s  penfion  from  the  crown  * was  barely  fuf- 
ficient  to  provide  for  the  expences  incurred  by  a genteel, ’but 
moderate  plan  of  living ; nor  were  the  emoluments  arifing  from 
his  Iedfurcs,on  elocution,  and  his  performances  as  an  adfor, 
•very . confiderable.  In  this  lituation,  Mr.  Sheridan  had  re- 

* A penfion  of  200I.  per  annum  was  granted  by  his  Majefty,  in  1762,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan,  without  folicitation,  as  an  encouragement  to  compiete  his 
Itnguih  Dictionary,  and  as  a reward  for  his  literary  labours. 
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courfe  to  his  literary  talents  for  pecuniary  fupplies.  He  had 
read,  immediately  after  his  leaving  Harrow,  with  minute  atten- 
tion, the  works  of  our  moft  eminent  writers,  and  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  Englifh  compofition  in  its  various  branches. 
Nothing,  however  but  neceflity  could  Have  induced  him  to  ex- 
ert his  powers,  as  Dryden  ancPmany  others  had  done  before 
him,  for  immediate  profit;  for  exclufively  of  an  unaccounta- 
ble propenfity  to  indolence,  which  formed  the  dilfinguifhing 
chara6feriftic  of  his  youthful  days,  and  from  which  he  cannot 
now  be  ftimulated  but  by  fome  great  and  fudden  impulfe,  he 
has  ever  confidered  a mercenary  writer,  w’ho  is  occafionally 
compelled  to  facrifice  his  own  convicfion  to  the  inftrudfions  of 
his  employer,  as  a character  truly  wretched  and  contemptible. 
That  he  maintained  his  independence  of  fentimcnt  there  is  no 
ground  to  difbelieve;  but  he  had  the  prudence  to  conceal  from 
moft  of  his  acquaintances  whatever  fhare  he  had  in  the  fleeting 
productions  of  the  day.  He  alfo  diredted  his  attention  to  the 
drama,  as  a fubjecf,  in  every  rcfpe<ft,  calculated  to  reward  his 
labours  with  fame  and  emolument;  but  difgufted  with  fome 
ficetches  of  comic  character,  which  he  drew,  he  adtualiy  de- 
ftroyed  them,  and,  in  a moment  of  defpair,  renounced  every 
hope  of  excellence  as  a dramatic  writer.  A poetical  tranfla- 
tion  of  Afijicsnetus  has  been  attributed  to  him,  but  the  ftare 
which  he  had  in  thatverfion  was  very  limited. 

But  the  views,  which  he  may  have  then  entertained,  either 
with  refpedf  to  the  cultivation  and  exertion  of  his  genws  in  li- 
terary purfuits,  or  to  the  ftudy  of  the  profeiTion  t®  which  he 
had  been  deftined  by  his  father,  w^ere  all  loft  in  a paftion,  that 
maftered  his  reafon.  He  at  once  faw  and  loved  Mifs  Linley, 
and  from  his  firft  introdudfion  to  her  indulged  the  hope  of  tri- 
umphing over  every  obftacle  that  oppofed  his  happinefs.  That 
lady  w'as  no  lefs  admirable  for  the  elegant  accompli ih  nents  of 
her  fex  and  the  affedfing  fimplicity  of  her  converfation,  than  for 
the  charms  ofherperfon  and  the  fafeinating  powers  of  her  voice. 
She  was  the  principal  performer  in  the  oratorios,  ai  Drury- 
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lane  theatre  ; and  the  fcience,  taftc,  but  above  all,  the  enthu- 
fiaftic  feeling  which  fhe  difplayed  in  the  execution  of  the  a'rs 
affigned  to  her,  are  ftill  remembered  with  delight.  The  ftrains 
which  fhe  poured  forth  were  the  happieft  combinations  of  na- 
ture and  of  art;  but  nature  predominated  over  art.  Her  ac- 
cents were  fo  melodious  andTSptivating,  and  their  paflage  to 
the  heart  fo  fudden  and  irrefiftible,  that  ‘Mift’ning  Envy  would 
have  dropped  her  fnakes,  and  ftern-ey’d  Fury’s  felf  would  have 
melted”  at  the  founds. 

Mr.  Sheridan  became  her  avowed  fuitor,  and  every  idea  of 
intereft  and  ambition  was  abforbed  in  his  pallion.  Her  father, 
Mr.  Linley,  the  late  ingenious  compofer,  was  not  at  firft  pre* 
pitious  to  his  paffion,  and  he  had  many  rivals  to  overcome  in 
his  attempts  to  gain  the  lady’s  afFeclions.  Hils  perfeverance, 
however,  encreafed  with  the  difficulties  that  prefented  them- 
fel  ves,  and  his  courage  and  refolution  in  vindicating  Mifs 
Linley’s  reputation  from  a calumnious  report,  which  had  been 
bafely  thrown  out  againfl  it,  obtained  for  him  the  fair  prize  for 
which  he  twice  expofed  his  life. 

Mr.  Matthews,  a gentleman  then  well  known  in  the  fa- 
Ihionable  circles  at  Bath,  had  caufed  a paragraph  to  be  in- 
ferted  in  a public  paper  at  that  place,  which  tended  to  pre- 
judice the  character  of  this  young  lady,  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
immediately  applied  for  redrefs  to  the  printer,  who  commu- 
nicated the  author’s  name.  Mr.  Matthews  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  fet  out  for  London,  and  was  clofely  purfued  by  Mr. 
Sheridan.  They  met  and  fought  a duel  with  fwords  at  a 
tavern  * in  Henrietta-ftreet,  Covent-garden,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan’s fecond  on  the  occafion  was  his  brother  Charles  Francis, 
the  late  Secretary  at  War  in  Ireland.  Great  courage  and 
fkill  were  difplayed  on  both  Tides ; but  Mr.  Sheridan  having 
fucceeded  in  difarming  his  adverfary,  compelled  him  to  Tign 
a formal  retractation  of  the  paragraph  which  had  been  pub- 
lifhed. 

* The  houfe  fituated  at  the  weft  end  of  Henrietta-ftreet,  now  a clilna-ware- 
houfe,  and  partly  in  Bedford-ftrect. 
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The  conqueror  inftantly  returned  to'  Bath;  and  thinking 
that,  as  the  infult  had  been  publicly  given,  the  apology  fhould 
have  equal  notoriety,  he  caufed  it  to  be  publiflied  In  the 
fame  paper.  Mr.  Matthews  foon  heard  of  this  circurn- 
flance,  and  irritated  at  his  defeat,  and  the  ufe  which  his  anta- 
gonift  had  made  of  his  retractation,  repaired  to  Bath,  deter- 
mined to  call  upon  Mr.  Sheridan  for  fatIsfaCtion.  A melTage 
was  accordingly  fent,  and  a meeting  agreed  to  : Mr.  Sheri- 
dan would  have  been  juftified,  according  to  the  moft  deli- 
cate punctilios  of  honour,  in  declining  the  call  ; but  he  fi- 
lenced  all  the  objections  that  were  ftarted  by  his  friends,  and 
the  parties  met  at  Kingfdown.  The  viCtory  was  defperately 
contefted,  and,  after  a difeharge  of  piftols,  they  fought  with 
fwords.  They  were  both  wounded,  and  clofing  with  each 
other,  fell  on  the  ground,  where  the  fight  was  continued 
until  they  were  feparated.  They  received  feveral  W'ounds  in 
this  arduous  ftruggle  for  life  and  honour,  and  a part  of  his 
opponent’s  weapon  was  left  in  Mr.  Sheridan’s  ear. 

Mifs  Linley  did  not  fuffer  a long-time  to  elapfe  before  fhe 
rewarded  Mr.  Sheridan  for  the  dangers  he  had  braved  in  her* 
defence,  by  accompanying  him  on  a matrimonial  excurfion 
to  the  Continent.  The  ceremony  was  again  performed,  on 
their  return  to  England,  with  the  confent  of  the  lady’s  pa- 
rents. 

From  the  period  of  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Sheridan  never 
appeared  as  a public  performer.  Her  fituation  in  the  orato- 
rios was  filled  by  her  younger  filler,  * Mifs  Mary  Linley. 
Several  lucrative  propofals  were,  about  this  time,  made  to 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  to  induce  her  once  more  to  charm  the  pub- 
lic ear,  but  they  were  rejeCled  with  difdain  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan. During  their  refidence  in  Orchard-ftreet,  they  were 
fubjeCl  to  very  diftrelling  embarraffments  ; anvj  it  was  not  a 
very  uncommon  thing  to  want  the  neceffary  fup^lies  for  the 

* This  young  Lady  died  fmglng.‘*  I know  that  my  Redeemer  Uveth  !’* 
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day  that  was  pa/ling  over  them.  Yet  the  firmnefs  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  in  refifting  every  propofal  of  this  nature,  by  which 
any  lofs  of  eftimation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  might  be  in- 
curred, remained  invincible.  He  received  a letter  from  the 
proprietors  of  the  Pantheon,v  which  was  then  about  to  be 
opened,  offering  Mrs.  Sheridan  one  thoufand  pounds  for  her 
performance  during  twelve  nights,  and  one  thoufand  pounds 
more  for  a benefit,  the  profits  of  which  they  were  to  appro- 
priate to  their  own  ufe.  The  propofal  of  fo  large  a fum  as 
two  thoufand  pounds,  which  might  have  been  gained  in  a 
few  weeks,  was  not  even  politely  declined,  but  rejeded  with 
indignation  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  notwithftanding  the  earneft  in- 
treaties of  his  wife. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was  now  encumbered  with  the  cares  of 
a family,  felt  the  neceflity  of  immediate  exertion  to  provide 
for  the  preffing  calls,  infeparablc  from  a domeftic  eftablifh- 
ment,  which,  if  not  fplendid,  was  marked  with  a)l  the  ap- 
pearances of  genteel  life. 

His  attempt  at  dramaiic  compofition,  and  the  moderate 
opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  talents  in  that  refppcf, 
have  been  already  noticed  ; but  his  charming  lines  to  Mifs 
Linley,  and  fome  occafional  productions,  which  difplayed  with 
equal  happinefs  his  talent  for  natural  tendernefs  of  fentiment 
and  brilliancy  of  wit,  had  fecured  to  him  no  mean  reputation  as 
a poet.  Thus  compelled  to  become  a candidate  for  public  fa- 
vour, he  once  more  refumed  his  courtfhip  of  the  comic 
mufe ; and  having  finifhed  his  play  of  the  Rivals^  he  pre- 
fented  it  to  the  Manager  of  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  and  it 
was  accordingly  reprefented  on  the  17th  of  January,  1775. 

This  comedy  was  juftly  confidered,  by  candid  criticifm,  as 
a moft  promifing  eflay  for  an  author  in  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
but  the  public  opinion  did  not  exadfly  coincide  with  that  of 
acknowledged  judges  of  dramatic  merit;  and,  in  confequence 
of  fome  flight  difapprobation,  it  was  withdrawn  after  the 
firft  night’s  performance.  The  partial  failure  of  the  piece 
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has  been  attributed  to  the  indifferent  acting  of  Mr.  Lee,  in 
the  character  of  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger.  For  that  gentle- 
man, though  allowed  to  pofTefs  confiderable  merit  in  parts 
of  much  more  importance,  had  not  fufliciently  ftudied  the 
whimfical  humour  and  national  manner  of  Irifh  charadfers. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe,  Mr.  Sheridan  with- 
drew his  play  without  any  compulfion ; and,  having  made 
fome  judicious  alterations,  both  in  the  progrefs  of  the  plot 
and  in  the  language,  it  was  rtiortly  after  brought  forward 
again,  and  received  in  the  moft  favourable  manner. 

The  fable  of  the  Rivals  poflefTes  a fufficient  degree  of 
probability  to  render  it  intereffing;  the  incidents  fucceed  each 
other  in  natural  progreffion,  and  the  dialogue  is  witty,  hu- 
morous, and  charadferic,  interfperfed  with  pathetic  appeals  to 
the  heart,  but  without  thofe  extraordinary  efFufions  of  excel- 
lence which,  from  the  pen  of  the  fame  writer,  have  fince  de- 
lighted the  fancy  and  improved  the  underftanding,  on  the 
ftage  and  in  the  clofet. 

Had  Mr.  Sheridan’s  powers  been  evinced  but  by  this  co- 
medy only,  he  would  have  been  placed  at  no  very  great  dif- 
lance  beyond  the  common  crowd  of  play-wrights. 

His  next  produdfion  was  the  farce  of  St,  Patrick's  Day^  or 
Phe  Scheming  Lieutenant,^  a piece  evidently  written  more 
for  the  purpofe  ot  trying  his  ability  to  excite  broad  laughter 
and  humorous  merriment,  than  with  a view  of  enlarging  his 
reputation.  It  was  prefented  by  him  to  Mr.  Clinch,  as  a tef- 
timony  of  his  good  opinion,  for  the  affiftance  he  had  expe- 
rienced from  that  gentleman’s  excellent  performance  of  Sir 
Lucius  O’Trigger,  in  the  Rivals,  in  which  he  had  fuc- 
ceeded  Mr.  Lee.  The  farce  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day  was  ac- 
tually written  in  eight  and  forty  hours,  and  was  performed, 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Clinch, 'on  the  2d  of  May,  in  the 
fame  year. 

At  the  commencement  of  .the  enfuing  feafon,  he  brought 
©ut  his  comic  opera  of  the  Duenna^  a compofition  in  every 
' refpedl 
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refpecl  fuperior  to  the  general  clafs  of  Engllih  operas  then 
in  fafhion.  The  plot  of  this  pleafing  piece,  which  deferv- 
edly  retains  its  popularity  on  the  ftage,  is  fimple,  and  inca- 
pable of  producing  much  interell: ; but  the  elegance  of  the 
diction,  the  I'weccnefs  of  the  poetry,  and  the  appropriate  fpi- 
rit  infufed  into  the  characters,  place  it  beyond  all  competition 
with  the  ling-fong  trifles  which  were  then  in  high  repute'. 
The  Duenna  furpalfed  even  the  Beggars’  Opera  in  attrac- 
tion and  popularity,  and  was  performed  feventy-five  nights 
curing  the  feafon,  while  Gay’s  Angular  production  ran  only 
lixty-five. 

Mr.  Sheridan’s  circumflrances  becominor  about  this  time 

O 

more  independent,  and  his  genius  having  ilruclc  out  a line 
productive  of  fame  and  profit,  he  began  to  indulge  in  ex- 
penfive  entertainments,  and  he  found  no  difHculty  in  ex- 
tending his  connections  in  faihionable  life.  The  feaft  of 
reafon,  and  the  flow  of  foul,”  were  feldom  abfent  from 
the  hofpitalities  of  his  houfe,  and  they  were  unqueftionably 
Tery  much  promoted  by  the  ftrength  of  argument  and  bril- 
liancy of  wit  which  he  could  call  forth  in  the  hours  of  in- 
ftructive  enquiry  or  fportive  conviviality,  as  well  as  by  the 
channs  of  Mrs.  Sheridan’s  conveidation,  and  her  fafeinating 
powers  of  voice.  , ^ • 

Mr.  Garrick  having  refolved  to  retire  from  the  manage- 
ment of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  a negociation  for  the  purchafe 
of  his  fliare  of  the  patent  was  entered  into  with  him  by  Dr, 
Ford,  Mr.  Linley,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  in  1776,  paid* 
the  fum  of  30,000!.  for  it. 

It  now  became  his  interell  to  apply  his  talents  in  fun- 
port  of  the  theatre  in  which  he  was  fo  materially  concerned} 
and  he  immediately  brought  out  the  Trip  to  Scarborough^  ai- 

* Mr.  Lacy,  whofe  property,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  eftimated  at 
So,oool.  is  now,  with  a large  family,  in  very  diftrefled  circumftances.  The 
writer  oi  this  biographical  Iketch  is  in  pofleflion  of  feveral  curihiis  particulars 
with  refpefl  to  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Lacy’s  property  in  the  theatre  to  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, which  will  probably,  at  no  very  diftant  period,  be  given  to  the  public. 
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tered  from  Vanburgh's  comedy  of  the  Relapfe.  It  was  per- 
formed on  the  24th  of  February,  1777;  and  though  the  di- 
alogue was  much  improved,  and  the  incidents  judicioufly  al- 
tered, the  audience  did  not  receive  it  in  a very  favourable 
manner  on  the  firft  night  of  reprefentation,  on  account  of 
the  incorreiSfnefs  of  the  performers  in  general.  It  was  after- 
wards played  to  crowded  houfes. 

His  next  produ6IIon  was  the  comedy  of  the  School  for 
Scandal^  which  has  defervedly  raifed  his  fame  to  undifputed 
pre-eminence  over  all  the  cotemporary  writers,  and  conferred, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  literati^  a luftre  on  the  Britifti 
comedy  which  it  did  not  previoufly  poflefs.  The  School  for 
Scandal  was  performed  on  the  8th  of  May,  1777,  and  at- 
tra(fl:ed  from  that  late  period  to  the  conclufion  of  the  feafon, 
the  moft  fafhionable  and  numerous  audiences.  A play  of 
fuch  fuperior  merit,  and  written  by  fo  young  an  author, 
was  rewarded  with  unqualified  applaufe.  The  critics  of 
that  time  were  anxioufly  engaged  in  extolling  the  beauties 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  fome  of  them  were  not  wanting 
to  difcover  others,  that  either  do  not  exift,  or  are  ftill  un- 
known to  the  wTiter  himfelf.  The  tide  of  public  favour 
ran  with  irrefiftible  impetuofity,  and  dramatic  excellence,  and 
the  name  of  Sheridan,  became  fynonimous.  But,  although  it 
muft  ever  rank  as  a finiftied  piece  in  the  fimplicity  of  plot, 
in  the  natural  progrefiion  of  incident,  in  the  faithful  imi- 
tation of  manners,  in  the  vigorous  and  exadi  delineation  of 
living  charadfer,  and  above  all,  in  fertility  of  wit  and  feli- 
city of  expreffion ; it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  author  did 
not  apply  himfelf  with  more  care  to  improve  the  heart,  and 
ftimulate  the  public  mind  to  the  cultivation  of  morality. 

The  fafhionable  tafte  for  Scandal  is  indeed  expofed  ; but  it 
is  expofed  to  the  laughter,  not  to  the  contempt  and  detefta- 
tion,  of  the  audience.  It  produces  mirth,  but  does  not  ex- 
cite execration.  The  hypocrite,  who  covers  his  abominable 
defigns  with  the  mafk  of  honour  and  integrity,  is  indeed  pu- 
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ni'fhed  ; but  the  punifliment  is  not  commenfurate  to  the  ou 
fence,  and  our  abhorrence  is  weakened  by  the  unfeafonable 
playfulnefs  of  the  poet’s  fatire.  The  author  is  too  llrenuous 
an  advocate  for  diiEpation  of  manners,  and  the  vices  of  li- 
bertinifm  a-'e  too  fuccefsfully  defended. 

Mr.  Sheridan  appears,  in  a great  meafure,  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  legitimate  end  of  dramatic  compofition,  and  not  to 
have  been  frflicicntly  fenfible,  that  whatever  is  intended  for 
the  amufement  of  fociety  at  large,  fhould  alfo  be  capable  of 
communicating  folid  inftrudtion,  and  producing  real  amend- 
ment, It  has  been  remarked,  with  forne  degree  of  propriety, 
that  the  charadlers  of  Jofeph  and  Charles  have  been  taken 
from  Fielding’s  Blifil,  and  Tom  Jones;  and  that  the  dif- 
guife  alTumed  by  Sir  Oliver  Surface  has  been  borrowed  from 
a fimilar  incident  in  Mrs.  Sheridan’s  novel.  He  has  never 
publifhed  it,  becaufe,  as  a literary  production,  he  fays,  he  has 
no  confidence  in  its  merit : its  fuccefs  on  the  ftage  he 
aferibes  to  the  a£ting  of  Mifs  Farren  and  MefTrs.  King,  Pal- 
mei',  and  Smith. 

Early  in  the  following  feafon,  he  produced  the  mufical 
piece  of  The  Camp^  a temporary  jeu  d’efpritj  which  afforded 
much  entertavnment ; and  his  Critic^  written  upon  the  model 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  Rehearfal,  came  out  on  the 
30th  of  October,  1.787.  The  fuccefs  of  the  Critic  was 
complete  and  well  deferved;  and,  though  the  fubjedl  had 
been  very  ably  handled  by  his  ingenious  predeceffor,  he 
Cicceeded  in  embellifhing  it  with  fo  great  a variety  of  ludi- 
crous incidents,  and  introduced  fuch  extraordinary  novelty 
of  fatire,  as  to  diveft  it  of  the  flightefl  appearance  of  imi- 
tation. 

The  lamented  death  of  the  Britifh  Rofeius,  in  1779,  fur- 
nifhed  Mr.  Sheridan  with  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  powers 
of  a very  different  nature ; and  he  wrote  the  monody  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Garrick,  which  wa#  recited  at  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  by  Mrs,  Yates,  in  the  month  of  March,  of  the 
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fame  year.  The  fentiments  are,  in  general,  appropriate  to 
the  cccafion,  and  the  poetry  poirefl’es  ftrength  and  melody,- 
but  the  effect  was  not  adequate  to  the  expedtations  of  the 
author  and  his  friends. 

Notwithftanding  the  profits  which  he  derived  from  his 
pieces,  and  the  fhare  he  had  in  the  theatre,  which  was  very 
confiderable,  as  he  had  obtained  -Mr.  Lacy’s  intereft  in  the 
patent,  a property  equally  valuable  with  that  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rick, and  of  courfe  worth,  on  the  lowed  calculation,  thirty 
thoufand  pounds,  his  pecuniary  enibarraffments  had  confi- 
derably  increafed.  His  domeftic  eftabliihment  was  not  only 
very  expenfive,  but  condiidfed  without  any  kind  of  regula- 
rity. The  perfuafions  of  Mr.  Fox,  whofe  friendfhip  he  had 
carefully  cultivated,  operated  with  a firm  conviction  of  his 
own  abilities,  in  determining  him  to  procure  a feat  In  the 
houfe  of  Commons.  For  fome  time  before  he  had  endea- 
voured to  qualify  himfelf  for  public  fpeaking,  by  declaiming 
at  the  private  meetings  of  feveral  of  his  mod  intimate  ac- 
quaintances ; and  it  was  cudomary  with  him,  like  the  logical 
difputants  of  antiquity,  to  dart  a fubjedt  of  difcufiion,  and 
advocate  either  fide  of  the  quedion,  for  the  purpofe  of  excr- 
cifing  his  ingenuity  in  argument. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was,  about  this  time,  honoured  with  the  no- 
tice of  a noble  Duke,  now  high  in  office,  and  who  then 
poffeffed  great  influence  in  oppofition  j and  an  application 
was  made,  through  the  medium  of  a common  friend,  to  ob- 
tain his  Grace’s  nomination  of  Mr.  Sheridan  for  one  of  his 
boroughs.  The  application  however  proved  fruitlefs,  as  the 
noble  Duke  had  already  completed  his  lid,  or  placed  little 
reliance  on  the  parliamentary  powers  of  his  dramatic  ac- 
quaintance. . . / 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  not  difeouraged  by  the  difappointmenf, 
and  a general  eledion  taking  place,  in  1780,  he  refolved  to 
canvafs  for  himfelf,  and  chofe  the  town  of  Stafford  for  the 
feene  of  his  fird  political  operations.  In  the  adoption  of 
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that  meafurc,  he  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  feveral 
important  confiderations.  The  borough  of  Stafford  was  not 
devoted  to  the  intereft  of  any  particular  patron  ; it  was  free 
from  all  fufpicion  of  minifterial  influence^  and  the  arts  of 
corruption  had  ever  tried,  without  effe(5l,  to  undermine  the 
independence  of  the  electors.  At  leaft,  no  legal  proof  has 
been  yet  brought  forward  to  eftablifh  any  inftance  of  corrup- 
tion. One  of  the  late  members,  who  again  offered  himfelf 
as  a candidate,  had  not  only  become  unpopular,  but  odious 
to  feveral  of  the  leading  men  of  Stafford. 

All  thefe  circumftances,  ftrengthened  by  a preffing  in- 
vitation, and  a promife  of  the  mofl  zealous  fupport  from  a 
principal  gentleman  of  the  place,  induced  Mr.  Sheridan  to 
propofe  himfelf  as  a candidate  to  reprefent  the  borough  of 
Stafford  in  the  next  parliament.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
to  the  fpot,  and  was  perfe(5f:ly  fatisfied  with  the  pleafing  prof- 
pe6t  of  fuccefs  that  opened  to  his  ambition.  But  although 
he  experienced  uncommon  difintereftednefs,  and  great  libe- 
rality of  condutSf  in  the  people  of  Stafford,  a certain  de- 
gree of  expence  which  has,  for  a long  time,  blended  itfelf 
with  the  pureft  proceedings  of  the  elective  fyftem  in  this 
country,  was  found  unavoidable,  and  our  young  politician’s 
refources  were  not  in  the  moft  flourifhing  ftate.  He  was 
foon  convinced,  that  the  moderate  fum  of  one  thoufand  pounds 
was  a fine  qua  non^  which  alone  could  bring  the  negotiation 
between  the  new  champion  of  liberty  and  the  independent 
electors  to  a fuccefsful  conclufion.  The  money  was  at 
length  raifed,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  contributed  to 
the  fupply,  has  been  fince  liberally  rewarded  with  an  opera 
fliare. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was'  accordingly  returned  for  Stafford,  and 
from  the  moment  of  his  introdu6tion  into  the  houfe  of  Com- 
mons, became  a firm  fupporter  of  all  the  meafures  of  oppofi- 
tion.  Though  he  contented  himfelf,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  felfion,  with  giving  a filent  vote  againft  the  minifter, 
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he  wns  indefatigable  witliout  doors  in  feconding  the  views  of 
hiS  party,  and  in  exciting  the  clamour  of  public  indignation 
againft  the  meafuies  of  government.  He  conftantiy  attended 
popular  meetings  and  political  clubs,  and  his  pen  was  em- 
ployed with  fuccefs  in  feveral  periodical  publications.  He 
had  a confiderable  (hare  in  the  Englifliman^  which  was  con- 
duiffecl  with  great  acrimony  againft  the  adminiftration  of  Lord 
North ; and  when  the  Rockingham  party  came  into  power 
in  1782,  his  exertions  were  rewarded  with  the  appointment 
of  Under  Secretary  to  Mr.  Fox,  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Foreign  Department. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the  un- 
expedfed  elevation  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  to  the  important 
office  of  Firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury,  completely  defeated  the 
views  of  oppofition,  and  the  evcr-memorable  coalition,  for 
which  even  the  ftrong  plea  of  neceffity  is  but  a forty  apology, 
having  been  formed,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  once  more  called  upon 
to  carry  on  literary  hoflilities  againft  the  new  adminiftration. 
The  periodical  work  of  the  yefuit  Toon  appeared,  and  feveral 
very  diftinguiffied  members  of  the  party  are  confidently  ftated 
to  have  contributed  to  that  produdfion.  A learned  dodtor, 
remarkable  for  his  revival  of  the  dodfrine  of  the  Greek  phi- 
iefoper,  Pyrrho,  and  more  celebrated  for  his  attachment  to 
a great  charadter,  whofe  name  will  laft,  notvvithftanding  his 
inconfiftencies,  while  a fingle  admirer  of  fplendid  and  original 
genius  fhall  remain  in  the  world,  than  for  any  inteiiedtual 
vigour  of  his  own,  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  authors  ^ 
of  a paper  in  the  Jeiuit,  notorious  for  its  fevere  cenfure  of 
an  illuftrious  perfonage.  The  paper  in  queifion  attracted  the 
attention  of  government,  and  a profecutlon  was  ordered  to  be 
commenced  againft  Mr.  Wilkie,  the  printe.'*. 

The  legal  proceedings  were,  however,  carried  on  but 
flowly,  and  the  coalition  having  gained  a decifive  vidtorv  over 
the  new-fangled  adminiftration,  formed  by  the  Shelburne  party, 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  once  more  brought  into  place,  and  ap- 
pointed. 
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pointed,  in  April  1783,  Secretary  of  the  Treafury.  It  was 
extremely  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Jefuit  would  not  be 
attacked  by  thofe,  to  whofe  caufe  it  had  been  devoted  j but 
the  fpirit  of  profecution,  though  allowed  to  {lumber  for  a (hort 
interval,  broke  out  with  redoubled  vigour,  when  his  Grace 
of  Portland  was  fucceeded,  as  Firfl  Lord  of  the  Treafury/ 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  an  entire  change  took  place  in  men  and 
meafures.  ' 

The  Attorney-General  was  obliged,  ex  officio^  to  continue 
the  profecution,  the  ground- work  of  which  ftill  exifted,  and 
Mr.  Wilkie,  who  had  the  magnanimity  to  conceal  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  by  whom  he  had  been  employed,  was  fen- 
tenced  to  an  imprifonment  of  twelve  months.  The  fyflein 
of  party-politics  evinced  in  this  inftance,  as  it  has  in  almoft 
every  other  cafe,  felhfhnefs  and  ingratitude.  The  man  who 
poflefi'ed  the  courage  to  expofe  his  own  perfon  to  punifh- 
ment,  and  his  circumftances  to  ruin,  in  order  to  fereen  thofe 
by  whom  he  had  been  engaged  in  his  profeilional  purfuitSy 
for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  their  favourite  end,  was  treated 
with  negledl,  and  it  will,  with  difHculty,  be  credited,  that 
his  expences  have  not  been  yet  paid.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
be  unjuft  to  accufe  Mr.  Sheridan  of  having  had  any  ftiare 
in  the  tranfadfion,  as  his  acknowledged  integrity  muft  exempt 
him  from  all  fufpicion. 

With  what  efFecl  the  talents  of  Mr.  Sheridan  were  ex- 
erted in  the  dlfcharge  of'  his  official  duties,  while  he  filled  the 
fituations  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  Joint  Secretary 
of  the  Treafury,  it  is  immaterial  to  enquire.  The  whole  of' 
the  time  which  he  pafTed  in  thefe  places  w'as  not  quite  a 
year,  and  the  chief  requifites  to  perform  the  duties  of  them 
are  attention,  punctuality,  and  difpatch — qualities  in  which 
his  moft  enthufiaftic  admirers  will  hardly  contend  tor  his  pre- 
eminence. Until  1783,  he  appears  to  have  been  a figure 
introduced  into  the  political  pidure,  more  for  the  purpofe  of 
completing  the  group  in  the  back  ground,  than  of  Handing 
' forward 
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forward  as  a principal  character.  But  the  irrefiftible  impulfe 
of  genius  gave  a fudden  expanfion  to  his  powers,  extric<ated 
him  from  the  inferior'  eftimation  in  which  he  was  held,  and 
placed  him,  if  not  in  an  equal  rank  with  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Burke,  at  leaft,  in  the  very  next  to  it. 

His  defence  of  Mr.  Fox’s  celebrated  Eaft-India  Bill  was 
diftinguifhed  for  logical  precifion  ; and  though  he  had  not,  on 
previous  occafions,  delivered  his  fentiments  with  extraordina- 
ry ability,  his  fpeech  on  that  interefting  fubjedt  was  fo  mafterly, 
as  to  induce  the  public  opinion  to  felecSt  him  from  the  fecond 
clafs  of  parliamentary  fpeakers.  In  1785,  his  powers  began 
to  expand  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  which  he  acquired 
in  debate,  and  his  obfervations  on  Mr.  Pitt’s  Perfumery  Bill 
were  juftly  admired  for  fplendid  efFufions  of  wit  and  great 
force  of  argument.  But  the  part  he  took  in  the  confideration 
of  the  Irifh  Propofitions,  which  w’ere  brought  forward  during 
the  fame  year,  was  peculiarly  ftriking,  and  railed  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  orator  to  a very  fuperior  degree.  In  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  houfe  to  the  fourth  propofition,  he  difplayed  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  interefts  of  both  kingdoms,  and  a 
depth  of  inveftigation  which  the  moft  fanguine  expectations  of 
his  friends  could  not  have  anticipated  ; and,  from  that  moment, 
he  was  viewed  as  a formidable  opponent  by  the  prefent  mini- 
fler,  and  looked  up  to  with  admiration,  as  a principal  leader 
of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 

Mr.  Sheridan  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  in  his  par- 
liamentary life.  His  fither  was  an  aClor,  he  had  himfelf 
largely  contributed  to  the  entertainment  of  the  public,  and 
was  the  manager  of  a theatre.  The  prejudices  of  mankind, 
however  ridiculous,  are  too  often  viCIorious  over  the  claims  cf 
genuine  merit,  and  would  have,  perhaps,  prevailed  in  intimi- 
dating any  other  perfon  than  the  man  againft  whom  they  were, 
in  this  inftance,  direCted.  Fully  convinced  of  his  decided 
fuperiority  over  birth  and  fortune,  he  proceeded,  regardlefs  of 
perfonal  reflections ; and  if  his  opponents  fucceeded  inirrifat- 
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ing  him  by  the  afperity  of  their  allufions,  he  met  them  with 
manly  refolution,  chaftifed  them  with  the  lafh  of  legitimate 
fatire,  or  heid  them  up  to  univerfal  ridicule  in  burfts  of  ex- 
temporaneous wit,  that  have  never  been  equalled  in  the  Britifh 
fenate.  The  condudt  of  the  Premier,  in  his  unguarded  allu- 
fions to  Mr.  Sheridan’s  dramatic  purfuits  w^as  feverely  punifh- 
ed  ; and  that  dignified  manner  which  fhould  mark  the  beha- 
viour of  the  firft  ftatefman  in  Europe,  fitting  in  the  firfl:  af- 
fembly  in  Europe,  was,  for 'a  moment,  transformed  into  the 
quarrelfome  petulance  of  the  boy.  T^he  eorre£fion  was 

produdfive  of  falutary  efFecls,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  has  com- 
pletely triumphed  over  the  fplenetic  and  paltry  efforts  of  his 
opponents  to  check  his  talents,  and  degrade  his  public  cha- 
radfer. 

He  was  rapidly  approaching  to  perfedion,  as  a public  fpeak- 
er,  and  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Haftings  fupplied  him  with 
an  opportunity  of  difplaying  powers  which  were  then  unrival- 
led, but  have  fince  rather  declined  than  fuftained  themfelves 
with  equal  vigour.  His  fpeech  delivered  in  the  houfe  of  Com- 
mons, in  April,  1787,  on  the  eighth  article,  as  ftated  in  the 
order  laid  down  by  Mr.  Burke,  relative  to  “ money  corruptly 
and  illegally  taken,”  was  allov/ed  to  equal  the  moft  argumen- 
tative and  impaflioned  orations  that  had  ever. been  addrefled  to 
the  judgment  and  feelings  of  the  Britlfh  parliament.  He 
fixed  the  uninterrupted  attention  of  the  houfe  for  upwards  of 
five  hours,  confirmed  the  miixls  of.  thofe  who  wavered,  and 
produced  co-operation  from  a quarter,  which,  it  was  fuppofed, 
would  have  been  hoftile  to  any  further  proceeding. 

• Mr.  Sheridan  feems,  at  this  period,  to  have  been  convin- 
ced of  the  necefiity  of  indefatigable  application  and  perfever- 
inginduftry,  to  fupport  the  fplendid  fame  he  had  acquired, 
and  accordingly  prepared  himfelf,  with  unremitting  afiiduity, 
to  perform  his  official  duties  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
profecution,  inftituted  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
againft  Mr.  Haftings,  and  carried  on  before  the  fiipreme  tri- 
bunal of  the  nation. 
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Iq  the  long  examination  of  Mr.  Middleton,  he  gave  de« 
cided  proofs  of  a ftrong  and  difcriminating  mind  ; but 
when,  in  June  1788,  he  fummed  up  the  evidence  on  the 
charge,  refpecling  the  confinement  and  imprifonment  of 
the  PrincelTes  of  Oude,  and  the  feizure  of  their  treafures,  ' 
his  fuperiority  over  his  colleagues  was  eftablifhed  by  univer- 
fal  confent.  His  mind,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  ele- 
vated by  the  importance  of  the  fubjedl;  and  he  conceived 
its  various  relations  with  a perfpieuity  that  was  embellifhed 
by  the  noblefi:  effufions  of  eloquence — > * 

“ Animovldltj  ingenio  complexus  eft  ;■ 

Eloquentia  ornavit.” 

But  however  admirable  his  fpeech  may  be  now  confidered 
as  a compofition,  there  were,  at  that  time,  feveral  circum- 
ftancesof  magnitude  and  fingularity,  that  confpired  to  give 
it  a celebrity,  v/hich  poilerity  will  fcarcely  admit  it  to  pof- 
fefs.  To  form  a juft  opinion  of  this  memorable  oration, 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  public,  for  five  hours,  it  wmuld  be  ne- 
ceftary  to  have  heard  Adr.  Sheridan  himfelf ; and,  to  thofe 
who  have  not'witnefT^  the  correeftnefs,  ftrength,  and  ani- 
mation of  his  elocution,  it  will  be  fiifficient  to  repeat  what 
was  faid  by  Efehines  to  the  people  of  Rhodes  in  praife  of 
the  oration  w^hich  had  caufed  his  banifhment — What  ap- 
plaufes  would  you  not  have  conferred,  had  you  heard  De- 
mofthenes  deliver  it  himfelf?’’ 

It  is  difficult  to  feledt  any  part  of  it  as  the  fubjeift  of  pe- 
culiar encomium.  The  addrefs,  with  wffiich  he  arranged 
his  materials ; the  art  and  force  with  which  he  anticipated 
objedlions  ; the  unexampled  ingenuity  with  which  he  com- 
mented on  the  evidence,  and  the  natural  boldnefs  of  his 
imagery,  are  equally  entitled  to  panegyric.  He  combined 
the  three  kinds  of  eloquence.  He  was  clear  and  unadorned 
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— difFufe  and  pathetic — animated  and  vehement.  There 
was  nothing  fuperfluous — no  afFe6ted  turn — no  glittering 
point — no  falfe  fublimity.  Compailion  and  indignation 
were  alternately  excited,  and  the  wonderous  effects  related 
of  the  eloquence  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  almoft  revived. 

Soon  after  this  great  aera  in  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
' dan,  the  deplorable  indifpofition  of  his  Majefty,  which 
plunged  the  country  into  a ftate  of  the  deepeft  diftrefs, 
led  to  the  difeuOion  of  a queftion,  exceeding  in  political 
magnitude  every  other  national  occurrence  from  the  re- 
volution of  1688  down  to  that  time.  The  miniftry  and 
oppofition  effentially  differed  with  refpedl:  to  the  means  to 
be  adopted  for  fupplying  the  defe<ff  of  the  perfonal  ex- 
ercife  of  the  royal  authority,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  declare 
the  Prince  of  Wales  regent,  without  fuch  reftridlions 
as  Parliament  fliould  think  fit  to  impofe.  The  favour  in 
which  he  was  held  at  Carleton  Houfe  was  certainly  fuperior 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  moft  diftingulftied  members  of  the 
party,  and  his  condudf  occafioned  fufpicions  that  have  never 
been  completely  removed.  His  Royal  Highnefs  was  very 
much  in  the  habit  of  confulting  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  his  an- 
fwer  to  Mr.  PitPs  letter,  with  refpedf  to  the  reftridlions  on 
the  regency,  which  was  allowed  to  be  dignified,  cautious, 
and  temperate,  has  been  principally  aferibed  to  the  prudent 
counfels  of  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Sheridan’s  zealous  interference  in  fupport  of  his  pa- 
tron is,  perhaps,  the  only  inftance  in  which  he  can  be 
charged  with  political  inconfiftency.  The  fpirit  of  party, 
and  the  ftrong  prejudices  of  the  moment,  are  now  confign- 
ed  to  oblivion ; and,  it  may  be  fairly  afked,  whether  he,  or 
any  other  declared  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
a£l:ed  confiftently  in  oppofing  the  following  refolution, 
which  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  paffed  by  the  Britifh 
parliament : — 
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“ Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Lords  fpirltual  and  tem- 
poral, and  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  now  aiTcmbled,  and 
lawfully,  fully,  and  freely  reprefenting  all  the  eflates  of  the 
people  of  this  realm,  to  provide  the  means  of  fupplying  the 
defeat  of  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  arif- 
ing  from  his  Majefty’s  indifpofition,  in  fuch  a manner  as 
the  exigency  of  the  cafe  may  appear  to  require.’* 

Mr.  Sheridan’s  objeifion  to  the  refolution  did  not  arife 
from  any  ftatement,  contained  in  it,  refpe^ling  the  full  and 
free  reprefentation  of  the  people,  but  he  and  his  friends 
argued  againft  the  power  of  both  houfes,  in  any  cafe,  to  li- 
mit the  authority  of  the  regent,  and  contended,  that  tjie 
immediate  nomination  of  the  heir  apparent  ought  to  take 
place,  as  a matter  of  conftitutional  right.  Thofe,  who 
are  fincere  admirers  of  the  Britifli  conftitution,  as  derived 
from  the  legitimate  fource  of  authority,  v/ill  not  readily  co- 
incide in  the  do(-l:rines  advanced  upon  the  occafion,  by  the 
leading  members  of  oppofition.  But  the  profpecl:  of  ap- 
proaching power  can  quiet  the  moft  confcientious  fcruples, 
and  filence  ftatements  that  would  other  wife  have  been  pro- 
claimed as  the-  inalienable  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  the 
palladium  of  public  fecurity. 

While  his  Majefty  laboured  under  the  awful  vifitation  of 
Providence,  it  would  be  an  endlefs,  and  indeed,  a painful 
talk,  to  defcribe  the  dark  intrigues  and  cabals,  carried  on  to 
encreafe  the  ftrength  of  oppofition.  Every  art  was  practif- 
ed,  every  trick  tried,  to  add  to  the  number  of  thofe  who 
were  willing  to  fall  proftratc  before  the  rifing  fun,  and  the 
artifices  employed  were,  in  feveral  inftances,  fuccefsful,  in 
feducing  even  the  minds  of  perfons,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence,  and  fliared  the  munificence  of  their  fovereign. 
The  King,  reduced  to  the  moft  lamentable  ftate,  which 
humanity  can  conceive,  was — 

“ Deferted  at  his  utmofl  need. 

By  thofe  his  former  bounty  fed.’*  * 
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Several  meetings  were  held  at  C — r — d houfe,  and  among 

the  vifitors  were  the  Duke  of  Q; y,  the  Marquis  of 

L n,  and  Lord  M — f — y.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  a con- 

ftant  attendant,  and  an  illuftrio'us  perfonage  condefeended  to 
affift  at  councils,  which,  it  muft  be  granted,  were  more  in- 
fluenced by  a true  fenfe  of  public  good  than  by  any  felfilh 
and  interelted  motives.  The  plans  of  the  party  were,  how- 
ever, fortunately  baffled  by  the  unexpected  recovery  of  his 
Majefty,  and  their  reinftatement  in  place  wa?  deferred. to  a 
more  aufpicious  mennent. 

Mr.  Sheridan  has  fince  continued  a ftrenuous  opponent 
of  the  meafures  of  adminiftration,  and  is  now,  in  confe- 
quence  of  Mr.  Fox's  feceffion,  placed  at  the  head  of  op- 
pofition.  With  the  fingle  exception  of  his  conduct  on  the 
queftion  of  the  regency,  his  parliamentary  life  cannot  be 
accufed  of  inconfiftency.  He  profefTed  in  common  with 
moft  of  his  friends,  an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  confidered  the  conftitution  it  had 
formed,  as  a glorious'  fabric  of  human  v/ifdom,  ere(Sted  for 
the  protedtion  of  human  happinefs;  but  when  he  fa w that 
conftitution  defaced  and  polluted  by  the  frantic  and  murder* 
ous  policy  of  the  fucceftive  rulers  of  France,  he  readily 
concurred  in  reprobating  crimes,  which  were  deftru£tlve  of 
freedom  and  focial  happinefs,  and  dire6tly  repugnant  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  revolution  was  originally  effected. 

He  has  ever  been  the  zealous  fupporter  of  parliamentary 
reform,  and  the  uniform  friend  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs 
and  religious  toleration.  In  financial  confiderations,  in  our 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  Ireland,  and  more 
particularly  in  every  important  difeuftion  relative  to  confti- 
tutional  fubjeols,  he  has  evinced  great  depth  of  enquiry, 
and  acutenefs  of  diferimination.  He  has  frequently  rifen 
fuperior  to  the  felfifh  drudgery  of  a mere  partizan,  and 
his  fpirited  condudl  during  the  awful  crifis  of  the  naval 
mutiny,  received  the  thanks  of  the  minifter,  and  will  be 
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Jong  remembered  with  gratitude  by  the  nation.  He  exprefled 
his  conviction,  that,  whatever  difference  in  political  fenti- 
ments  might  prevail  among  the  members  of  the  houfe  of 
Commons,  the  moment  w’as  come,  when  his  Majeffy  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  call  upon  all  his  fubjeCts  of  every  rank 
and  defcription,  for  their  zealous  co-operation  in  fupporting 
the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  in  giving  every  poffible 
efficiency  to  the  meafures  of  government. 

Mr.  Sheridan’s  voice  is  ftrong  and  diftinCt,  but  his  delivery 
IS  often  precipitate,  and  his  manner  unimportant.  He  wants 
the  dignity  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  fire  of  Air.  Fox;  but  in  the 
ingenuity  of  obfervation,  and  the  felicity  of  reply,  he  is  not 
inferior  to  either  of  them  in  their  happieft  moments.  He  ex- 
cels in  raillery,  which,  at  once  elegant  and  fevere,  is  peculiar- 
ly fuited  to  the  fenate.  Though  he  feems  cautioufiy  to  avoid 
the  ufe  of  figurative  diCtion  and  fplendid  imagery  in  his 
fpeeches,  his  celebrated  oration  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Haftings 
is  an  ample  teftimony  of  his  ability  to  introduce  them  with 
the  moft  appropriate  effeef. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  propenfity  to  epigrammatic 
point  and  humourous  allufion  frequently  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  propriety,  and  hurries  him  to  a levity  of  remark  that  is  at 
variance  with  the  gravity  of  the  fubjeCI  in  difeuffion.  We 
laugh  indeed  for  the  moment,  but  foon  condemn  the  fpeaker 
for  trifling  with  a great  obje<fl:  of  national  confideration.  When^ 
for  inftance,  on  the  motion  for  repealing  the  act  for  Sufpend- 
ing  the  Habeas  Corpus  ACt,  and  on  the  meafure  for  arming 
the  country,  in  confequence  of  his  Majefty^’s  meflage,  he  has 
talked  of  “ an  army  of  fix  men,  commanded  by  a taylor,  and 
encamped  in  a back  garret,”  and  of  “ foraging  in  fruit  fhops> 
parading  in  Piccadilly,  and  taking  the  field  in  Rotten-row 
— who  can  avoid  condemning  what  certainly  is  not  authorized 
by  the  artifice,  much  lefs  by  the  art,  of  eloquence  ? The 
jules  of  public  conduit,  like  the  laws  of  the  drama,  are  found- 
ed 
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cd  in  confiftency ; and  with  the  latter  Mr.  Sheridan  cannot  he 
unacquainted, — 

**  Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant  fortita  decenter.’? 

There  has  appeared  of  late  in  his  fpeeches  a negligence, 
that  is  evidently  caufed  by  momentary  indolence,  or  the  want 
of  previous  application;  and  the  obfervation  made  by  the  firft 
ftatefman  of  the  country,  that  “ however  greatly  he  admired 
the  talents  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  was  confident  that  gentleman 
might  exert  them  with  more  cffedf,”  is  perfectly  corredf. 
“ Honied  aflent,  fo  pleafant  to  the  tafte  of  man,”  has  ever 
been  peculiarly  grateful  to  Mr.  Sheridan’s  feelings,  and  a cheer 
from  the  oppofition  bench,  excited  by  fome  brilliant  efFufion 
of  wit,  has  often  fupprefled  him  in  any  farther  difplay  of  abi- 
lity in  debate.  He  had  gained  what  he  fo  much  courted,  and 
he  refolved  to  preferve  it  undiminifhed. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  died  in  June,  1792,  and  he  has  a fon  by  that 
lady,  who  poflefles  confiderable  abilities.  In  I795>  he  marri- 
ed Mifs  Ogle,  youngcft  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Dodlor 
Newton  Ogle,  Dean  of  Winchefler.  The  iflue  of  his  fe-: 
cond  marriage  is  alfo  a fon. 

His  conducR  as  manager  and  principal  proprietor  of  the  firfl 
theatre  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  pundluality  in  the  difcharge  of 
the  duties  contradfed  by  him  in  that  fituation,  have  rarely  been 
the  fubjeft  of  praife. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Sheridan  Is  one  of  the  moft  entertaining 
and  inftruilive  companions  in  the  kingdom.  His  converfation 
abounds  in  witty  fimilitudes,  humorous  alluhons,  and  lively 
repartee  ; and  when  any  fubjedi  of  enlarged  inveftigation  is 
brought  forward,  the  treafures  of  general  learning,  with 
which  he  has  ftored  his  mind,  are  proportionate  to  the  exigen- 
cy of  the  moment.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  that  he  furpalTes  all  his  cotemporaries.  His  fagaci- 
ty  has  been  particularly  exercifed  in  difeovering  the  charadler 
and  propenfities  of  his  acquaintances,  or  of  thofe  with  whom 
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he  has  any  bufinefs  to  tranfatSl,  and  he  generally  fucceeds 
in  converting  this  kind  of  knowledge  to  his  own  advan- 
tage. 

After  a retirement  of  twenty  years  from  the  ftage,  Mr. 
Sheridan  came  forward,  at  the  end  of  laft  feafon,  in  the  hum- 
ble fituation  of  the  editor  of  Kotzebue,  the  celebrated  German 
dramatift,  and  appears,  in  that  inftance,  to  have  been  more 
adfuated  by  his  intereft  as  a manager,  than  by  the  generous 
feelings  of  a v/riter,  emulous  of  lafting  fame.  To  gratify  the 
public  tafte  for  fcenes  of  exquifite  fenfibility,  fupported  by  in- 
cidents, fometimes  impollible,  and,  in  almoft  every  cafe,  im- 
probable ; and  to  ftrengthen  the  exhibition  by  the  attractions 
of  llriking  machinery,  fcenic  grandeur,  and  appropriate  mu- 
fic,  was  evidently  the  objeCt  which  he  had  in  view  in  that 
ftrange  degradation  of  fuperior  talents.  The  preiiing  wants 
of  the  theatre,  and  of  thofe  dependent  upon  its  fuccefs,  called 
for  inftantaneous  relief,  and  the  moll  likely  mode  of  procuring 
it  was  an  unqualified  compliance  with  popular  abfurdity-. 

“ For  we  who  live  to  pleafe,  muft  pleafe  to  live.” 

is  the  only  apology  he  can  make,  for  the  proflitution  of  his 
mufe. 

It  would  feem  that  Mr.  Sheridan  had  altogether  forgotten 
he  had  written  the  Critic'^  for  there  are  very  few  fcencs  or  paf- 
fages  in  Pizarro^  which  can  efcape  the  juft  fatire  and  humor- 
ous ridicule  contained  in  that  prodiiCfion.  He  has,  indeed, 
condefcended,  in  his  alteration  of  the  Death  of  Rolla^  to  re- 
vive the  character  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Puff\  for  the  moft 
prejudiced  mind  muft  feel  how  very  pointedly  Mr.  Sheridan’s 
pbfervations  in  the  Critic  apply  to  the  favourite  tragedy  of  Pi- 
zarro  : — “ Now  then  for  my  magnificence  ! my  battle  ! my 
noife  ! and  procefiion  ! — Smaller  things  muft  give  way  to  a 
ftriking  fcene  at  the  opening ; that’s  the  rule  : — A play  is  not 
to  fhew  occurrences  that  happen  every  day,  but  things  juft  fo 
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ftrang?,  that  though  they  never  did,  they  might  happen.” 
Blit  the  criticifms  of  Mr.  Sheridan  were  no  longer  remember- 
ed; found  and  fhew  triumphed  over  common  fenfe;  the  nu- 
' merous  admirers  of  fenfibilicy,  tortured  to  excefs,  were  gra- 
tified the  votaries  of  pompous  exhibition  and  romance  were' 
indulged  in  their  favourite  pafiion ; and  Pizarro,  with  all  its 
defedts,  recommended  by  the  joint  reputation  of  Kotzebue 
and  Sneridan,  attraeSfed  more  numerous  and  faftiionable  au-  . 
diences  than  have  ever  attended  an  Engiifh  theatre. 

The  fpeech  of  Rolla,  exhorting  the  Peruvians  to  defen 
their  king  and  country,  their  civil  and  religious  inftitutions, 
againft  a ferocious  band  of  lawlefs  invaders,  was  highly  in^ 
ftrumental  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  piece,  and  it  is  the  only  paf- 
fage  of  the  play  to  which  Mr.  Sheridan  has  an  exclufivc  claim. 
The  appeal  to  the  people  in  fupport  of  their  rights  and  na- 
tional independence,  is  bold  and  animating.  The  ftriking 
image  of  the  vulture  and  the  lamb,  is,  however,  ufed  with 
mere  qffet:!;  in  his  fpeech  on  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Haft- 
ings  j but  his  right  to  borrow  from  himfelf  cannot  be  quef- 
tioned. 

The  genius  of  the  German  dramatifl:  is  unqueftlonably  of 
the  firft  order.  In  condudling  a paffion  through  its  moft  in- 
tricate mazes,  he  is,  perhaps,  unequalled,  and  he  feldom  fails 
to  produce  emotions  of  the  mofl:  agonizing  kind.  But  pro- 
bability, the  genuine  fource  of  concern  and  dramatic  feeling, 
is  too  frequeritly  violated.  An  inftant’s  refiedlion  is  fufEcient 
to  expofe  the  delunon  of  the  feene,  and  deilroy  the  intered 
which  the  fkill  of  the  poet  creates. 

Mr.  Sheridan  muft  be  convinced,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Rolla’s  patriotic  harangue,  Pizarro  is  more  indebted  for  its 
popularity  to  the  merits  of  the  original,  to  the  a6tor,  the  ma- 
chinift,  the  painter,  and  the  compofer,  than  to  any  alterations 
he  has  made,  or  to  any  judgment  he  has  evinced  in  adapting 
it  to  the  Engiifh  ftage.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  thatjie  has,  by 
^is  motley  exhibition,  degraded  his  reputation  as  the  firll 
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dramatic  writer  of  the  country,  and  funk  himfelf  to  a level 
with  the  play-wrights  of  the  day,  to  whotn  profit  is  every 
thing,  and  fame  nothing.  'It  remains  for  him  to  (hake  olF 
that  indolence,  which  appears  to  have  become  conftitutibnal, 
and  make  a fatisfav5lory  atonement,  by  fome  work  of  genius, 
for  his  mercenary  condueff  m confirming  the  vitiated  ftate  of 
public  tafte,  againft  which  he  contended,  in  1779,  with  fo 
much  energy  and  fuccefs, 
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THE  fubjedi:  of  thefe  pages,  Is  the  third  fon  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Buchan,  and  youngeft  brother  to  the  prefent  Earl  > 
the  fecond  holds  an  eminent  Ration  at  the  Scotch  bar.  There 
are  no  fatisfadlory  documents  of  the  youthful  part  of  his  hif" 
tory.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  he  entered  very  early  in 
life  into  the  navy,  a fervice  for  which  he  had  imbibed  a ftrong 
predikction. 

He  went  to  fea  with  the  late  Sir  John  Lindfay,  nephew 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Mansfield.  He  never,  it  is  believed,  had 
the  commiflion  of  lieutenant,  but  adfed  for  fome  time  in  that 
capacity,  by  the  appoint  nent  of  his  captain.  ► His  reafons  for 
quitting  the  navy  are  faid  to  have  been  the  fiender  chances  of 
his  promotion ; and  having  only  ferved  as  a lieutenant  by  the 
friendQiip  of  his  commander,  he  was  unwilling,  after  having 
been  honoured  with  fuch  a dilfindlion,  to  return  to  fea  in 
the  inferior  capac  ty  of  mid-fhipman. 

He  entered  into  the  army  as  an  enfign  in  the  Royals,  or 
firft  regiment  of  foot,  in  the  year  1768,  not  fo  much  from 
inclination,  (as  it  is  faid,)  as  becaufe  his  father  with  a fmall 
and  ftridfly  entailed  cftate,  had  not  the  means  of  alTifting  him, 
with  convenience,  to  purfue  one  of  the  learned  profefiions. 
He  went  with  this  regiment  to  Minorca,  in  which  ifland  he 
fpent  three  years,  and  continued  in  the  army  about  fix. 

During  the  period  he  continued  in  the  army,  he  had  acquir- 
ed confiderable  reputation  for* the  acutenefs  and  verfatility  of 
his  talents  in  converfation.  Mr.  Bofwell,  who  met  him  about 
this  time  in  a mixed  company  in  London,  mentions,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  u)r.  Johnfon,  the  delight  which  the  DoeSfor  and 
himfelf  felt  from  the  ability  of  a gentleman,  who  was  no  other 
' than 
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than  Mr.  Erfklne,  in  difcourfing  on  fome  temporary  . topic 
which,  at  that  time,  happened  to  be  an  m erefting  queftioii 
of  difpute  in  the  circles  of  the  metropolis. 

Whether  the  confeioufnefs  of  thefe  powers,  or  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  his  friends,  or  the  embarraffments  of  a fcanty  income, 
firft  invited  him  to  make  preparations  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
it  is  of  no  importance  to  enquire.  The  refolution,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  proceeded,  muft,  in  a great  meafure,  have 
been  fupported  by  that  internal  confidence  in  his  own  talents, 
which  is  infepafable  from  great  and  elevated  minds ; from  the 
fpirit  of  adventure,  which  is  incidental  to  genius,  which  over- 
looks flight  obftacl^s,  and  is  invincible  by  ordinary  dirHculties. 
There  is  a fafhion  among  biograpliical  w’riters,  to  difeover 
in  the  perfon,  whofe  life  they  are  writing,  an  innate  original 
predifpofition  for  the  peculiar  department  ot  fcience  or  litera- 
terature  in  which  he  has  been  eminent,  forgetting  that,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  the  purfuit  mufl:  be  wholly  accidental,  and 
that,  “ in  every  region  of  the  air,”  the  flight  of  powerful  in- 
telledf  muft  be  equally  lofty  and  vigorous.  It  has,  however, 
been  faid,  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe  with  truth,  that  Mr. 
Erfkine  had  no  merit  whatfoever  in  the  extraordinary  adven- 
ture of  embarking  in  fo  new  and  arduous  a purfuit,  but  that 
it  was  literally  and  moft  unwillingly  forced  upon  him  by  the 
importunities  of  his  mother,  the  Couutefs  of  Buchan,  after 
the  death  of  his  father  ; and  that  the  hopes  of  fucceeding  in  it 
were  fortified  and  kept  alive  againft  ills  own  prepoflefli.-n?,  by 
her  counfel  and  perfuafions.  Although,  in  the  privacy  of  do- 
meftic  life,  the  greateft  characters  and  the  brighteft  talenti 
may  pafs  away  without  record  and  remembrance,  /he  was  a 
lady  of  moft  uncommon  acquirements  and  Angular  penetra- 
tion. She  thought,  no  doubt,  that  fhe  perceived  the  capacity 
of  her  Ion,  and  in  the  confidence  of  parental  afFe6tioii,  plan- 
ned out  this  fcheme  of  his  future  deitination,  while  he  was,  • 
abfent  in  the  army  at  Adinorca.  ' 

Adr.  Erfkine  was  about  twenty-fix  when  he  commenced  his 
CQurfe  oflegal  ftudy.  He  entered  as  a Fellow-Commoner  of  ; 
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Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1777  ; and,  at  the 
fame  time,  infertedhis  name  as  a ftudent  on  the  books  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn.  One  of  his  college  declamations  is  ftill  extant,  as  it 
was  delivered  in  Trinity  College  Chapel.  The  thefts  was  the 
revolution  of  1688.  It  difplays  no  ordinary  powers  of  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  eafy  to  difcover,  in  fome  of  its  paftages,  the 
elements,  as  it  were,  of  that  forenftc  eloquence  in  which  he 
afterwards  acquired  fo  unequalled  a pre-eminence.  It  would 
be  too  mean  a praife  to  fay  that  it  bears  very  ftriking  features 
of  fuperiority  over  the  declamations  which  are  ufually  produc- 
ed on  thofe  occaftons.  It  gained  the  firft  prize,  which  he  re- 
fufed  to  accept,  not  attending  Cambridge  as  a ftudent,  and 
only  declaiming  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  college.  An 
Ode,  written  by  Mr.  Erfkine,  about  this  time,  in  imitation 
of  Gray’s  Rard,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a fportivc  produdlion  of 
his  fancy:  it  has  been  lately  publifhed  in  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine. It  originated  in  an  occafton  truly  humorous.  Mr.  Er- 
fkine had  been  difappointed  by  his  barber,  who  negledled  his 
ufual  attendance  upon  him,  and  prevented  him  from  dining  in 
the  College-hall.  In  the  moment  of  difappointment,  hunger 
and  impatience,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  poured  forth  a male- 
didtion  asainft  the  whole  race  of  barbers,  with  a denun- 
ciation,  prophetic  of  a future  tafte  for  cropping  and  unpow- 
dered hair. 

Mr.  Erfkine  did  not  enter  into  the  univerftty  for  any  acade- 
mical purpofe,  but  merely  to  obtain  a degree  to  which  he  was 
entitled  as  the  fon  of  a nobleman,  and  by  which  he  faved  two 
years  and  a half  in  his  pafiage  to  the  bar.  His  education  had 
been  completed  in  Scotland  before.  His  father,  one  of  the  moft 
accompliflied  men  of  his  time,  had  uniformly  felt  an  extraor- 
dinary folicitude  as  to  the  education  of  his  children,  and  adlual- 
ly  removed  from  his  family  eftate  in  Scotland  for  the  purpofe 
of  reftding  at  St.  Andrew’s,  where  he  continued  many  years. 
During  this  time  he  procured  for  them  a private  tutor,  one  of 
the  moft  elegant  fcholars  of  that  part  of  the  ifland,  to  affift  their 
• ftudies 
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ftudies  at  the  School  and  Univerfity.  Mr.  Erfkine  always  pur- 
fued  the  ftudy  of  the  Belles  Lettres  with  unremitted  ardour, 
and  had  the  advantao;e  of  imbibino;  from  the  mod  eminent 
perfons  of  the  day,  that  various  and  extended  knowledge, 
which  can  never  be  derived  from  books,  or  folitary  applica- 
tion. In  order  to  acquire  a necefTary  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanical parts  of  his  future  profeflion,  he  was  perfuaded  by 
the  judicious  counfels  of  his  friends,  to  enter  as  a pupil  into 
the  office  of  Mr.  Buller,  then  an  eminent  fpecial  pleader  at 
the  bar,  and  fince  promoted  to  a diflingulfhed  flation  on  the 
Bench. 

It  need^not  be  diffiembled  that,  during  this  period  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Erfkine  was  fubjecl  to  the  neceffities  of  a very  limited 
income.  He  had  been  already  married  about  four  years,  and 
was*  obliged  to  adhere  to  a moft  rigid  frugality-  of  expendi- 
ture. Of  thefe  circumflances  of  his  hiftory,  many  of  the  par- 
ticulars have,  with  great  ingenuoufnefs,  been  mentioned  to 
his  friends  by  Mr.  Erfkine  himfelf. 

In  reviewing  the  difficulties  he  had  encountered,  and  jn 
contrafling  them  with  the  brilliant  profperity  of  his  late  years, 
he  mufl  now  feel  a peculiar  gratification;  becaufe  by -an  in- 
voluntary impulfe  he  mufl  have  attributed  his  extraordinary 
elevation  to  the  endowments  allotted  to  him  by  nature,  rather 
than  to  the  caprice  or  partiality  of  fortune.  The  part  fuflain- 
ed  by  Mrs.  Erfkine,  before  the  cloud  that  overhung  their  firft 
entrance  into  life  was  diffipated,  is  highly  honourable  to  her 
feelings ; fhe  accompanied  him  to  Minorca,  followed  his 
fortunes  with  the  mofr  cheerful  conflancy,  and,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  a mofl  laborious  profeffion,  never 
fuffered  any  pleafure  or  amufement  to  interrupt  her  in  the  af- 
fiduous  duties  of  domeflic  life. 

While  he  remained  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Buller  he  purfued 
the  bufinefs  of  the  defk  with  unremitted  adlivity  and  ardor; 
and,  on  Mr.  Buller’s  promotion,  went  into  the  office  of  Mr. 
Wood,  where  he  continued  a year  after  he  had  been  in  con- 
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fiderable  bufinefs  at  the  ban  Special  pleading,  though  not 
urifrequently  confidered  as  the  mechanical  part  of  the  profefa 
fion,  has  lately  arrived  at  a higher  dignity  than  lawyers  of 
former  times  were  willing  to  allow  it.  The  abfolute  and 
hourly  neceflity  of  it  is  now  recognized  by  every  one  who  is 
converfant  with  the,  bufinefs  of  our  courts  of  juftice.  It  con- 
fifts  in  a fort  of  analytical  correftnefs,  and  its  higheft  utility 
is  derived  from  the  habits  of  artificial  acutenefs,  which  it  im- 
parts, and  the'  nice  and  flcilful  fubleties,  on  which  it  is  perpe- 
tually occupied.  Although  Mr.  Erfkine  never  pra£tifed  as  a 
profefTed  fpecial  pleader,  the  notion  of  his  being  ignorant  of 
that  branch  of  the  legal  fcience,  is  founded  in  the  groffeft  mif- 
reprefentation.  No  one  underftands  the  principles  of  that 
fcience  more  corre^fly  ; nor  is  any  one  more  dexterous  in  the 
feafonable  application  of  them,  as  a fpecies  of  /atu  hgic\  a 
phrafe,  by  wnich  the  late  Sir  William  Jones  accurately  defin- 
ed the  art  of  the  Special  Pleader. 

In  what  manner  our  advocate  cultivated  the  a6fs  of  popu- 
lar declamation,  does  not  clearly  appear.  It  has  been  faid, 
that  he  was  an  afiiduous  attendant  at  Coach-maker’s  Hall, 
where  a debating  club  of  fome  eftimation  w^as  at  that  time  held. 
But  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Erlkine’s  oratory  bears  internal  teftimo- 
ny  againft  this  aflertion.  The  eloquence  that  is  cultivated 
in  thefe  focieties  is  altogether  of  a nature,  remote  from  the 
ufes  of  the  bar,  or  the  fenate.  The  debates  of  the  evening 
are  for  the  moft  part  conducled  by  a fet  of  fpeakers,  or  rather 
fpouters,  who  vociferate  a colledlion  of  crude  declamatory 
fentences  to  a tumultuous  audience,  which,  taking  no  cog- 
nizance of  felicities  or  flyle  of  didlion,  beftows  its  ap- 
plaufe  on  the  orator,  who  makes  the  greatefi'  noife,  and  a6Is 
his  part  with  thegreatefi:  vehemence.  Such  are  not  the  aca- 
demic {hades,  in  which  Englifh  eloquence  is  nurtured.  Per- 
haps the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  our  orators  have  acquired  their 
perfedlion  in  public  fpeaking,  more  by  filent  meditation  and 
ftudy,  than  by  declaiming  in  public.  Unqueftionably  he  can 
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never  be  a good  Tpeaker,  who  has  been  habituated  to  that 
noify  rant,  of  which  the  greateft  praife  is  rapidity  of  utter- 
ance, and  by  which  the  rules  and  harmony  of  the  language 
are  expofed  to  perpetual  violence,  and  perverfion. 

He  had  now  completed  th'e  probationary  period  allotted  to 
the  attendance  in  the  inns  at  court ; and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  the  Trinity  Term  1778.  Mr.  Erlkine  is  a fingular 
exception  to  the  tardy  advancement  of  profeffional  merit 
at  the  Englifti  bar.  It  is  not  worth  enquiring,  how  long 
he  continued  a mute  auditor  in  the  back  benches  of  the 
court,  amongft  the  croud  of  young  men,  who  may  be,  not 
unaptly,  compared  to  the  ghofts  that  linger  on  the  banks  of 
the  Styx  for  a paflage  over  the  lake ; but,  by  a fingular 
partiality  .of  fortune,  he  was  not  tortured  by  the  “ hope 
deferred,'’  and  the  fickening  expectation  of  a brief  in  Weft- 
minfter-Hall,  which  fo  many  men  of  promifing  talents  are 
doomed  to  undergo : an  opportunity  was  almoft  immedi- 
ately afforded  him  of  diftinguifliing  himfelf  in  Weftmin- 
fter-Hall.  Captain  Baillle,  who  had  been  removed  from 
the  government  in  Greenwich  Hofpital  by  Lord  Sandwh’ch,  . 
then  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  one  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  Greenwich  Hofpital,  had  been  charged  with  having 
publifhed  a libel  againft  that  nobleman,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  was  inftru(5ted  to  move  for  leave  to  file  a criminal 
information  againft  him  ; this  was  the  occafion  of  Mr.  Er- 
Iklne’s  ftrft  fpeech  in  court.  In  oppofing  the  motion  of 
the  Attorney-General,  an  opportunity  prefented  itfelf  to 
him  of  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  cafe  in  behalf  of 
Captain  Baillie.  He  expatiated  upon  the  fervices  which  ’ 
had  been  rendered  by  his  client,  on  the  firmnefs  with  which 
he  refifted  the  intrigue  and  artifice  to  which  he  attributed  the 
profecution  fet  on  foot  againft  him. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  fpeech,  he  attacked  the  noble  earl  in 
a tone  of  farcaftic  and  indignant  invedlive.  Lord  Mansfield 
interrupted  him  more  than  once,  but  the  advocate  did  not 
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abate  of  the  feverity  of  his  animadverfions. — It  was  at  that 
time  no  common  fpcdlacle,  to  obferve  a man,  fo  little  known 
to  the  court  and  the  bar,  commenting,  w’ith  afperity  of  re- 
mark, on  the  conduct  of  a powerful  ftatefman  who  held  an 
elevated  poll  in  the  adminiftration,  and  diftinguifhing  him- 
felf  by  a fpecies  of  confidence  not  ufually  felt  in  early  efforts 
of  public  fpeaking,  under  circumflances  that  rendered  it 
more  prudent  to  abflain  from  perfonal  feverity,  and  to  con- 
ciliate the  court  he  was  addrefling.  Thefe  ftridfures  on 
Lord  Sandwich  are  unqueft ionably  fevere  but,  if  any  faith 
is  to  be  had  in  the  teflimony  of  his  cotemporaries,  both  in 
office  and  in  oppofition,  they  are  not  unfounded.  Colonel 
Luttrell,  fpeaking  of  him  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  ©b- 
ferved  of  him,  with  a pointed  eloquence,  that  there  is  in 
his  conduct  fuch  a fan£limonious  compofure  of  guilty  that  the 
rarity  and  perfection  of  the  vice  almoji  conjiituted  it  a vir^ 
tuer 

This  was  the  firft  trial  of  his  talents  at  the  bar,  having 
been  called  only  in  Trinity  Term,  and  having  been  employ- 
ed for  Captain  Baillie  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  following. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  indebted  for  this  opportunity  to  no 
interference,  recommendation,  or  connexion.  His  acquain- 
tance with  Captain  Baillie  originated  from  his  having  ac- 
cidently met  him  at  the  table  of  a common  friend.  Almoft 
immediately  afterwards  Mr.  Erfkine  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  Counfel  for  Mr.  Carnan,  the 
bookfeller,  againft  a Bill  introduced  by  Lord  North,  then 
Prime  Minifter,  to  re-veft  in  the  Univerfities  the  monopoly 
in  Almanacks,  which  Mr.  Carnan  had  fucceeded  in  abolifh- 
ing  by  legal  judgments,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
place  the  noble  lord  in  a confiderable  minority  upoi\  a divi- 
fion. 

To  the  reputation  which  thefe  fpeeches  conferred  upon 
him,  it  has  been  faid,  that  he  refers  the  fubfequent  fuccefs 
he  has  experienced  in  his  profeffion,  and  that,  as  he  left 
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the  court  upon  that  occafion,  nearly  thirty  briefs  were  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  attornies  who  were  prefent.  He  was 
now  furrounded  by  clients,  and  occupied  by  bufinefs.  Of 
the  various  cafes  in  which  he  was  employed^  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  expeil  any  mention,  as  they  confifted  only  of  the 
ordinary  and  daily  tranfadions  of  the  Term  and  the  Sit- 
tings. 

The  public  feeiin2:s  were  now  altogether  occupied  by 
the  interefting  trial  of  Admiral  Keppel.  Mr.  Erfkine  was 
retained  as  Counfel  for  the  Admiral : a circumftance  that 
was  owing  to  the  ignorance  which  the  Counfel,  Mr.  Dun- 
ning and  Mr.  Lee  ( who  were  originally  engaged,)  difplay- 
ed  of  the  fea  phrafes,  without  fome  knowledge  of  which 
the  cafe  was  in  a great  meafure  unintelligible.  Mr.  Dun- 
ning recommended  Mr.  Erfkine  as  qualified  for  the  duty, 
having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  pafled  the  former  part  of  his  life. 

The  duty  of  a Counfel  before  a Court  Martial  is  very 
limited  by  the  rules  and  ufages  of  the  court : he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  put  any  queftion  to  the  witnefles ; but  he  may 
fuggeft  to  his  client  fuch  as  occur  to  him  as  neceflary  to  be 
afked ; nor  is  he  fufFered  to  addrefs  the  court ; and  almoft 
the  only  afliftance.he  can  render  is  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  defence,  and  the  communication  of  fuch  remarks  on  the 
evidence  as  are  moft  likely  to  be  prefent  only  to  the  minds  of 
thofe  who  are  habituated  to  the  rules  of  teftimony  in  courts 
of  juftice.  This  fervice  was  moft  effectually  and  ably  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Erfkine.  Having  drawn  his  defence,  Adr.  Er- 
fkine perfonally  examined  all  the  Admirals  and  Captains  of 
thefleet,and  fatisfiedhimfelf  that  he  could  fubftantiate  the  in- 
nocence of  his  client,  before  the  fpeech  which  he  had  written 
for  him  was  read.  For  his  exertions  oa  this  memorable 
occafion,  Mr.  Erfkine  received  a thoufand  guineas.  It  was 
the  proudeft  office  of  his  life  to  have  faved  a good  and  honou- 
rable man  from  difgrace,  and  even  amidljt  the  fplendors  of 
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his  fuceeeding  fortunes,  Mr.  Erfkine  ought  to  look  back 
on  this,  event  with  renewed  fatisfaction  and  triumph. 

He  was  now  in-pofi'eflion  of  the  beft  fecond  buftnefs  in  the 
King’s  Bench. — By  the  phrafe  fecond  biifinefs  is  meant  that 
fort  of  bufines  in  wnich  the  lead  is  not  given  to  the  Counfel 
who  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a filk  gown,  and 
of  a feat  within  the  bar  of. the  court:  but  an  event  took 
place  which  called  his  talents  into  adfivity  on  a moft  me- 
morable occafion.  The  riots  of  1780  are  alluded  to.  Every 
one  knows  the  univerfal  confternatlon,  which  at  that  time 
agitated  the  kingdom  ; when  the  fecurity  of  the  nation  was 
threatened  in  ^the  deftrucfion  of  the  capital.  After  the  ex- 
tinclion  of  thefe  tumults,  the  vigilance  of  the  magiftracy 
was  exercifed  in  direding  the  infulted  juftice  of  the  country 
againft  the  acfors  in  that  dreadful  conflagration.  The  par- 
ticipation of  thefe  outrages  attributed  to  Lord  George  Gor- 
don is  well  known.  On  his  guilt,  or  innocence,  it  would 
be  indecorous  in  us  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  There  is 
a veneration  always  due  to  the  verdidl  of  juries;  and  ft 
would  be  a .fort  of  political  blafphemy  to  call  the  redlitudc 
of  their  decifion  into  fufpicion. 

Mr.  Er/kine,  however,  was  retained  Counfel  for  his 
lordfhip,  in  conjunction  with  Adr.  Kenyon,  now  the  learn- 
ed chief  of  the  King’s  Bench.  The  duty  which  more  im- 
mediately devolved  on  Mr.  Erfkine,  was  that  of  replying 
to  the  evidence ; a duty,  which  he  fuftained  with  infinite 
judgment  and  fpirit.  His  fpecch  on  this  trial  abounds  with 
many  of  the 'moft  finifhed  graces  of  rhetoric.  It  is  rapid 
and  impetuous  ; and  altogether  in  that,  ftyle  and  character 
which  are  moft  impreflive  injudicial  aflemblies.  The  exor- 
dium Is  after  the  artificial  method  of  the  ancients,  who 
never  begin  an  oration  without  an  appeal  to  the  tribunal  they 
are  addrefling,  upon  the  embarraflments  and  peril  of  the 
functions  they  have  undertaken.  “ I ftand,”  faid  Adr.  Er- 
fiiine,  “ much  more  in  need  of  compaflTion,  than  the  noble 
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prifoner.  He  refi:^  fecure  in  confclous  innocence,  and  in 
the  aiTu ranee  that  his  innocence  will  fufFer  no  danger  in 
your  hands.  But  I appear  before  you  a young  and  inex- 
perienced advocate ; little  converfant  with  courts  of  crimi- 
nal juftice  ; and  finking  under  the  dreadful  confeioufnefs 
of  that  inexperience.” 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of  his  profeffion,  in 
which  our  advocate  has  reached  higher  excellence,  than  in 
his  obfervations  on  evidence.  The  defence  of  Lord  George 
Gordon  required  the  exercife  of  thefe  powers  to  their  am- 
pleft  extent ; as  the  cafe  on  the  part  of  the  crown  was  fup- 
porced  by  a variety  of  witneffes.  Having  delivered  to  the 
jury  the  dodlrine  of  High  Treafon,  as  it  had  been  eftablifh- 
c'd  by  the  celebrated  act  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  as  it 
was  expounded  in  the  beft  authorities,  he  made  a moft 
dexterous  application  of  thofe  rules,  to  the  evidence,  which 
had  been  adduced.  They  who  ftudy  this  fpeech  will  obferve, 
with  emotions  of  admiration,  the  fubtleties  with  which  he 
abates  the  force  of  the  teftimony  he  is  encountering,  and 
the  artful  eloquence  with  which  he  expofes  its  defeefs,  and 
its  contradictions.  ‘‘  I fay,  by  God^  that  man  is  a ruf- 
fian, who,  on  fuch  evidence  as  this,  feeks  to  eifablith  a con- 
clufion  of  guilt,”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  was  finifhing  this  to- 
pic of  his  defence.  An  imoafTioned  mode  of  exclamation,- 
which,  though  it  may  find  fome  apology  in  the  perpetual 
example  of  Cicero,  is  not  fuited  to  the  chaftity  and  fober- 
nefs  of  Englifti  eloquence.  Of  this  fpeech,  the  conclud- 
ing fentence  is  truly  pathetic.  We  fcarcely  hefitate  to  pro- 
nounce this  to  be  the  beft  effort  of  Mr.  Erfkine’s  talents  : 
it  does  not,  indeed,  difplay  the  minute  beauties  of  cultivat- 
ed didtion,  nor  thofe  grave  remarks  of  moral  wifdom  with 
w'hich  his  later  fpecches,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Burke,  are 
pregnant ; but,  confidered  in  reference  to  the  occafion  on 
which  it  was  delivered,  it  is  a moft  aftonifhing  effort  of 
vigorous  and  polifhed  intelledf. 
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In  the  month  of  May,  1783,  Mr.  Erfkine  received  the 
honour  of  a fillc  gown : his  Majefty’s  Letters  of  Precedency 
being  conferred  upon  him,  as  it  has  been  faid,  at  the  perfo- 
nal  fuggeftion  of  the  venerable  Lord  Mansfield.  To  this 
diftindtion,  his  portion  of  the  bufinefs,  and  his  acknowledg- 
ed talents,  gave  him  ah  unanfwerable  pretenfion.  Mr, 
Erfkine  is  a remarkable  inftance  of  a rapid  advancement  to 
this  honour,  not  having  been  at  the  bar  quite  five  years. 
His  bufinefs  was  now  confiderably  augmented,  and  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  that  place  which  had  been  fo  long  occupied  by  Mr. 
Dunning. 

It  would  be  impoflible,  with  the  fpace  allotted  to  this 
article,  to  give  an  account  of  the  caufes  pleaded  by  Mr. 
Erfkine,  his  exertions  being,  for  the  moft  part,  occupied 
in  the  tranfadfions  of  daily  occurrence  which  are  difcufTed  in 
our  courts  of  juftice  : of  thefe  there  are  no  other  documents 
than  the  journals  of  the  day,  from  which  fidelity  of  ftate- 
ment  cannot  be  expected. 

In  no  part  of  his  profeffional  engagements  has  Mr.  Er- 
fkine deferved  or  acquired  an  higher  reputation  than  in  the 
mode  of  condudfing  trials  for  crirn,  con.  It  has  frequently 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  concerned  in  behalf  of  plaintiffs  in 
thefe  adfions,  a circumftance  which  has  given  him  confider- 
able  advantage;  for,  befides  the  attention  which  is  fure  to 
be  afforded  to  accufing  eloque^.c  , the  fympathies  of  man- 
kind are  naturally  in  alliance  with  him  who  hurls  his  invec- 
tive againft  the  diffurber  of  the  genial  bed,  and  the  invader 
of  conjugal  happinefs  ; and  alarming  as  the  frequency  of 
thefe  caufes  may  be,  yet  the  torrent  of  public  licentioufnefs 
has  received  no  flight  impediment  from  the  indignant  feel- 
^ ings  of  the  world,  and  the  exemplary  damages  awarded  by 
juries.  To  this  honourable  and  ufeful  end,  the  eloquence 
of  the  advocate  is  fubfervient.  He  calls  into  activity  the 
JIumbering  emotions,  and  the  virtuous  fenfibilities  of  men, 
into  a fort  of  league  againft  the  crime  he  denounces.  Mr. 
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Erfkine’s  fpecch,  in  the  memorable  caufe  of  Sykes  and 
Parflow,  is  ftill  remembered,  by  thofe  who  heard  it,  as  an 
uncommon  effort  of  rhetorical  ability. 

Mr.  Erfkine  has  alfo  been  concerned  in  fome  of  the  re- 
markable caufes  for  crim.  con,  on  behalf  of  defendants.  His 
exertions  are  well  knov/n  in  the  memorable  cafes  of  Bald- 
win againft  Oliver,  tried  at  York,  and  the  recent  one  of 
Sir  Henry  Vanq  Tempeff,  in  both  which  cafes  there  were 
but  one  fhilling  damages;  the  hufbands  having  let  loofc 
their  wives  upon  the  world,  and,  in  fome  refpedf,  being 
acceffary  to  their  proftitution.  And,  on  thefe  occafions, 
Mr.  Erfkine  has  done  equal  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  mora- 
lity and  virtue,  by  pointing  out  the  infamy  of  unyoking 
the  female  paflions  from  the  reftraints  of  conjugal  protec- 
tion and  domelfic  attachments.  His  fpeech  in  Howard 
againft  Bingham  will  belong  remembered  at  the  bar:  it 
contains  a moft  affedling  apology  for  the  lady,  who  was 
married  againft  her  confent,  while  her  affedfions  had  been 
beftowed  upon  another : it  abounds  with  pathetic  remarks 
on  the  harfhnefs  and  cruelty  of  chaining  down  to  a man, 
whom  fhe  hated,  a young  and  beautiful  woman,  and,  for 
purpofes  of  family  arrangement  or  ambition,  dedicating 
her  life  to  a relucftant  difeharge  of  duties,  the  obligations 
of  which  fhe  could  not  perceive,  and  the  conditions  of 
which  fhe  could  not  fuftain.  In  this  fpeech  there  is  no 
apology  for  vice,  but  an  excufe  for  human  frailty,  which 
is  pleaded  with  great  warmth  and  great  eloquence. 

From  the  infinite  variety  of  thefe  caufes  in  which  he  has 
been  concerned,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  he  fhould  have 
acquired  too  artificial  and  common-place  a method  of  put- 
ting his  topics:  but  it  cannot  juftly  be  reproached  to  Mr. 
Erfkine,  that  the  perpetual  reiteration  of  thefe  tranfaftions 
fhould,  in  a great  meafure,  have  exhaufted  his  ftore  ot  ex- 
preftion  and  of  thinking  on  thefe  fubjeifts  : this  is  not  po- 
verty, but  exhaufted  wealth,— the  indigence  arifing  from 
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too  lavifh  a prodigality  of  his  opulence.  He.who  looks  for 
a perfect  model  of  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Erfkine,  mufi:  examine 
his  fpeech  on  the  trial  of  Stockdale.  When  the  charges 
againft  Mr.  Haftings  were  publifhed  by  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  a Mr.  Logie,  a Clergyman  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  and  a friend  of  the  Governor-General, 
wrote  a tra£t,  in  which  thofe  charges  were  inveftigated 
wdth  fome  acrimony,  but  with  confiderable  warmth  and 
vigor:  the  pamphlet  being  confidered  as  libellous,  by  a 
refolution  of  the  Houfe,  a criminal  information  was  filed 
by  the  Attorney-General  againft  Stockdale,  who  was  the 
publiflier,  for  a libel. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  defence  of  Stockdale,  Mr.  Erfkine 
urged  many  collateral  topics  in  favour  of  Adr.  Haftings,  in 
a ftyle  of  fervid  and  ornamented  eloouence.  Adverting  to 
the  charges  preferred  againft  Air.  Haftings,  he  expatiates 
on  the  obvious  abfurdity  exhibited  by  a power,  gudty  of 
rapine  and  oppreftlon,  in  prefuming  to  fit  in  judgment  up- 
on thofe  to  whom  its  authority  had  been  delegated,  and  by 
whom  its, own  tyranny  had  been  exercifed.  He  dwells  up- 
on the  ridiculous  condudf  of  a nation,  proceeding  in  its 
iniquitous  career  of  plunder  and  rapacity,  in  faying  to  the 
fubordinate  inftruments  of  its  ufurpation,  “ Thus  far  fhalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther  that  a great  empire  was  to  be 
preferved  by  Mr.  Haftings,  and  that  it  was  only  to  be  pre- 
ferved  by  the  means  which  were  ufed’  to  acquire  it  ; by 
a6fs  of  rigorous  and  fevere  authority.  He  then  takes  no- 
tice of  the  violation  of  human  happinefs,  for  which  the  na- 
tion was  refponfible,  in  the  exercife  of  her  eaftern  domi- 
nion ; concluding  the  topic  in  the  following  ftrain  of  en- 
ergetic oratory : — 

“ Gentlemen  ; you  are  touched  by  this  way  of  confider- 
ing  the  fubjeeft ; and  I can  account  for  it.  I have  been 
talking  of  man,  and  his  nature,  not  as  they  are  feen 
through  the  cold  medium  of  books,  but  as  I have  my- 
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felf  Teen  them  in  climes  reluftantly  fubmittingto  our  autho- 
rity. , I have  feen  an  indignant  favage  chief  furrounded  by 
his  fubje^fs,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a bundle  of  fticlcs, 
the  notes  of  his  unlettered  eloquence,  ‘ Who  is  it/  faid 
the  jealous  ruler  of  a foreft,  encroached  upon  by  the  reft- 
leis  foot  of  Englifh  adventure,  ‘ Who  is  it  that  caufes 
thefe  mountains  to  lift  up  their  lofty  head  ? Who  raifes 
the  winds  of  the  winter,  and  calms  them  again  in  the  fum- 
mer  ? The  fame  Being  who  gave  to  you  a country  on 
your  fide  of  the  water,  and  ours  to  us  on  this.’ 

This  is,  perhaps,  a fpecies  of  rhetorical  ornament  more 
•figurative  than  our  national  eloquence,  w'hich  does  not  to- 
lerate the  boldnefs  of  the  profopopeia,  feems  ftricfly  to 
admit ; yet  it  is  impoffible  not  to  be  if  ruck  with  the  fub- 
limity  of  the  paflage.  The  exertions  of  Mr.  Erfkine  pro- 
cured the  acquittal  of  the  defendant. 

Of  this  fpeech  the  faults  and  the  beauties  are.  equally 
' obvious:  it  is  loo  elaborate  and  artificial  in  its  texture; 
its  fentences  are  too  much  burdened  with  epithets,  and  it 
wants  the  charm  and  the  ornament  of  fimplicity:  under 
fome  reftrI6tions,  it  may  be  faid  abundat  dulcibus  vitils. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  harangue,  he  has  difplayed  a re- 
gard for  his  own  profeffion  truly  honourable  to  his  feel- 
ings; and  it  is  not  the  leaft  praife  which  is  due  to  his 
profeffional  chara£fer,  that  he  is  never  known  to  omit 
any  opportunity  of  paying  ^ tribute  of  refpecf  to  the  bar, 
of  which  he  is  the  moft  fhining  ornament  and  example. 

Mr.  Erfkine  was  elected  member,  of  parliament  for 
Portfmouth  in  the  year  17^3;  an  honour  which  he  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  at  the 
Court  Martial  which  fat  there  on  the  trial  of  Admiral 
Keppel.  His  political  character  may  be  extracted  from  his 
fpeeches  in  courts  of  juftice,  as  well  as  from  his  uniform 
conduct  in  parliament : whether  the  confiftency  of  his 
courfe  is  to  be  attributed  to  a fingular  felicity  of  'fortune, 
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or  to  the  demands  which  his  bufmefs  has  at  all  times  had 
on  his  time  and  his  exertions,  and  which  rendered  his  po- 
litical ambition  fubordinate  to  his  love  of  profeflional  fame; 
yet  the  praife  of  inflexible  patriotifm,  and  a rigid  adherence 
to  the  men  and  meafures  he  approved,  will  hardly  be  dif- 
puted  to  him. 

• From^  no  tranfacfion  of  his  life  is  a greater  and  more 
permanent  reputation  derived  by  Mr.  Erfkine  than  in  his 
noble  ftruggles  in  defence  of  the  trial  by  jury.  The  law, 
as  it  is  now  expounded  by  Mr.  Fox’s  Bill,  which  Mr, 
Erlkinc  paved  the  way  for  in  the  courts,  and  feconded 
' and  fupported  in  parliament,  is  a monument  eredfed  to  his 
patriotifm  and  ability.  A ftrange  paradox  had  crept  into 
the  judicial  practice,  which  reftridting  the  power  of  juries 
in  queftions  of  libel  to  the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the 
judges,  reduced  it  in  fact  to  a fhadow  and  a nullity.  A 
rule  derived  from  the  venal  opinion  and  pradtice  of  bad 
judges  in  bad  times,  was  adopted  by  honed  and  upright 
n>en  from  real  convidtion,  and  a fenfe  of  duty  in  adhering 
to  what  they  .^onceived  to  be  precedent  and  authority, 

‘ The  queflion  had  already  been  frequently  agitated  .in  trials 
for  libel.  It  had  exercifed  the  pen  and  tongues  of  the 
abieft  lawyers,  and  had  been  difcuflfed  in  the  luminous  and 
elegant  letters  of  Junius.  It  was  ‘referved  for  Mr.  Er- 
fkine, in  his  celebrated  argument  in  fupport  of  a rule  for 
a new  trial  in  the  Dean  of  St.  Afaph’s  cafe,  to  concen*- 
trate  all  the  dodlrines,  and  to  combine  all  the  reafonings, 
which  lay  fcattered  over  fo  many  volumes  of  legal  learn- 
ing. In  this  elaborate  argument,  he  mod  triumphantly 
eftablidied  his  pofition  ; that  juries  were  judges  of  the  law 
as  well  as  the  fadf.  Upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  this 
fpecch,  Mr.  Fox  framed  his  immortal  Bill ; which,  though 
it  received  the  mod  acrimonious  oppofition,  in  both  houfes 
of  legiflature,  has  at  length  happily  refeued  the  quedion 
from  controverfy,  by  the  edablifjiment  of  a criterion,  to 
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which  the  rights  and  duties  of  juries  may  at  all  times  be 
referred. 

On  the  original  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Afaph,  at  Shrewf- 
bury,  where  Mr.  Erfkine  appeared  as  counfel  for  the  Dean, 
a fpeclal  verdidf  was  delivered  by  the  Jury,  finding  the  de- 
fendant guilty  only  of  the  fa5i  of  puhlifhing.  Mr.  Jiiftice 
Buller,  who  prefided  at  the  trial,  defired  them  to  reconfider 
it,  as  it  could  not  be  recorded  in  the  terms  in  which  they  ex- 
prefled  it.  On  this  occafion,  Mr,  Erfkine  infifted  that  the 
verdi61:  fhould  be  recorded,  as  it  was  found.  This  was  re- 
filled by  the  Judge,  who  meeting  with  unufual  oppofition 
from  the  Counfel,  peremptorily  told  him  to  fit  down,  or  he 
fhould  compel  him.  “ My  Lord,”  returned  Mr.  Erfkine, 
‘‘  1 will  not  fit  down — Your  Lordfhip  may  do  your  duty,  but 
I will  do  mine.”  The  Judge  was  filenr.  It  would  have  been 
more  confiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Court,  if  the  threat, 
which  he  did  not  feel  himfelf  prepared  to  execute,  had  net 
efcaped  the  learned  Judge.  Mr.  Erfkine  concludes  his  argu- 
ment in  this  cafe,  with  this  fentiment  : 

“ It  was  the  firft  command,  and  counfel  of  my  youth,  al- 
ways to  do  what  my  confcience  told  me  to  be  my  duty  ; and 
to  leave  the  confequences  to  God.  I fnall  carry  with  me  the 
memory,  and  I truft  the  pradlice,  of  this  parental  lefibn  to 
the  grave.  I have  hitherto  followed  it,  and  have  no  reafon  to 
complain,  that  my  obedience  to  it  has  been  even  a temporal 
facrifice,  I have  found,  on  the  contrary,  the  road  to  profpc- 
rity  and  wealth  ; and  I fhall  point  it  out  as  fuch  to  my  chil- 
dren.” 

The  independence  exhibited  by  our  advocate  on  every 
occafion,  threw  upon  him  the  defences  of  perlons  profecuted 
for  fedition  or  libel  by  Government.  No  reafoning  can.be 
more  uncandld,  than  to  infer  that  his  political  opinions  had 
any  real  fympathy  with  thofe  entertained  by  the  numerous 
race  of  libellers,  who  reforted  to  him  for  legal  proteblion. 
They  know  but  little  of  the  duty  of  a Counfel  who  reafon  in 
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this  manner.  As  a fervantof  the  public,  he  is  bound  by  the 
obligations  of  profeffional  honor,  to  afford  his  afliftance  to 
thofe  who  engage  him  in  their  Behalf.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
theacculed,  in  a free  country  to  be  heard  impartially  and  equi« 
tabiy,  and  to  be  tried  by  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  laws  to 
which  he  is  amenable.  They  who  imagine  that  the  advocate 
identities  .with  his  own,  the  opinions  and  a6ts  of  the  party 
he  is  reprefenting,  are  carried  away  by  erroneous  reafonings, 
tending,  in  their  confeqiiences,  to  deprive^ the  innocent  of  pro- 
te6fion,  by  denying- a fair  meafure  of  juftice  to  the  guilty. 
This  fcene  of  duty  Mr.  Erfkine  has  carried  to  an  honorable 
extreme,  not  having  been  deterred  from  it  by  the  malignant 
reprefentations  of  party  calumny,  nor  tempted  to  abandon  it 
by  the  hopes  and*  prornifes  of  profeflional  promotion.  His 
defence,  however,  of  Paine,  occafioned  his  fudden  difmiflion 
from  the  office  he  held  as  Attorney  General  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  is  unneceflary  to  inquire  who  were  the  advifers  at 
Carlton-FIoufe  upon  this  occafion ; it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that 
the  meafure  was  didfatedby  minds  of  too  weak  a texture,  and 
too  coniracled  a fize,  to  comprehend  either  the  duties  of  an 
Englifh  advocate,  or  the  rights  of  an  Englifh  fubjedl.  In 
jullice,  however,  to  the  Prince,  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  approved  of  the  meafure,  or  willingly  acceded  to  it. 
In  thofe  moments  of  political  phrenzy,  it  was  forced  upon 
him  by  thofe  who  could  not  feel  the  enlarged  and  liberal  fen- 
timents  of  that  great  perfonage  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  who 
were  not  afnam.ed  to  make  ufe  of  the  moft  unworthy  inftru- 
ments  of  political  artifice  and  intrigue,  having  no  other  politi- 
cal feience  than  that  of  purfuing  objects  moft  familiar 
to  their  minds,  by  means  moft  adapted  to  their  underftand- 
•ings. 

The  moft  brilliant  event  in  Mr.  Erfkine’s  profeffional  life 
was  tht  part  caft  upon  him  in  conjundtion  with  Mr.  Gibbs,  in 
the  State  Trials,  in  the  year  1794.  The  accufed  gentlemen 
looked  to  Mr.  Erfkine  as  their  inftrument  of  fafety.  He  un- 
dertook 
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dertook  their  feveral  defences  with  an  enthufiafiTi  that  render- 
ed him  iiifenfibie  to  the  fatigues  of  a long  and  continued  exer- 
tion : nothin^:  was  omitted  that  could  elucidate  their  inno- 
cence; nothing  overlooked  that  tended  to  weaken  the  force  of 
the  cafe  ftated  againft  them  by  the  Crown  Lawyers.  I hefe 
trials  lafted  feveral  days  : the  public  expeffatioh  hung  upon 
them  w-ith  mod  inconceivable  anxiety,  and  the  feelings  of 
good  men  and  virtuous  citizens  accompanied  the  accufed  to 
their  trial,  with  hopes,  not  unmixed  with  apprehenfibn,  that, 
from  their  acquittal,  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedf  would  receive 
additional  drength  and  confirmation. 

One  of  Mr.  Erfkine's  lated  fpeeches  was  upon  the  pro- 
fecution  of  Paine’s  Age  of  Reafon.  It  is  a fignal  bleding, 
in  an  age  when  the  fentiment  is  openly  undervalued  and 
defpifed,  that  men  of  great  talents  fnould  difplay  a lively 
fenfibility  to  the  obligations  of  religion,  as  the  bed  auxiliant 
of  morality  and  confcience,  and  that  they  fhould  employ 
their  eloquence  and  their  reafon,  the  bed  gift  of  God  to 
man,  in  imoreding  on  the  general  mind  the  confolations  de- 
rived from  the  truths  it  has  imparted. 

The  character  of  this  great  man  is  reflected  by  the  a£ti-  ' 
ons  of  a life  fpent  in  the  active  exercife  of  an  honourable 
occupation.  His  various  talents,  even  by  the  violence  of 
party,  have  not  once  been  quedioned.  To  fay  that  he  is 
unequal  in  his  intelledtual  efforts,  is  to  fay  little  more  than 
may  be  affirmed  of  the  greated  men  who  have  fiourifhed 
in  eloquence,  in  poetry,  or  philofophy.  Let  him,  however, 
who  defires  to  frame  a correct  edimate  of  his  powers,  attend 
the  Court  in  which  they  are  hourly  exercifed : let  him  not 
build  his  judgment  on  an  infulated  fpecimen  ; let  film  purfue 
his  mind,  as  it  were,  to  the  context,  and  combine  his  diver- 
fified  merits  in  the,endlefs  variety  of  caufes  on  which  he  is 
occupied  : let  him  remark  the  facility  of  tranfition  v^ith 
which  he  glides  to  the  fuccedivetranfaclions  of  the  day  ; the 
corredtnefs  with  which  he  narrates 'and  details  their  circum- 
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fiances,  and  the  unceafing  pliability  of  his  mind  on  fubjcdl^ 
of  fuch  various  and  difcordant  natures. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  exhibit  the  domeftic  character 
of  Mr.  Erlkine.  He  has  four  fons  and  four  daughters;  and, 
in  the  bofom  of  his  family,  he  finds  a Toothing  relaxation 
from  the  cares  and  agitations  of  his  public  engagements. 
Whatever  time  he  can  fnatch  from  the  accumulated  mafs 
of  labours  with  which  he  is  furrounded,  is  devoted  to  focial 
intercourfes  with  his  friends  and  his  family.  No  man  is  en- 
dued with  a greater  fhare  of  conftitutional  vivacity*;  he  is 
fportive,  and  almofl  puerile  in  his  relaxations ; a cir- 
cumflance  not  unfrequcntly  found  in  the  hiftory  of  men 
of  genius. 

Upon  thefe  topics  we  cannot  enlarge.  In  this  memoir 
^ attempt  has  been  made  to  exhibit  his  public  charadler 
with  fairaefs  and  impartiality.  Of  his  private  virtues,  it 
would  be  indecorous  to  make  any  enumeration.  Integritte- 
1e?n  atque  ahjlinentiam  in  tanto  viro  referre  injuria  virtutum 
fuerit.  Tacit,  in  vit.  Agric. 

C.  H, 

* Wc  riEver  have  feen  a portrait  which  does  juftice  to  the  expreflion  and 
vivacity  of  his  countenance.  We  do  not  think  the  artift  who  drew  the  (ketch 
in  our  frontlfpiece  has  been  more  happy  tlian  his  predeceCTors. 
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OF  this  profound  fcholar  and  upright  man,  we  wdfh  ouf 
plan  would  admit  of  a more  ample  account  j as  well  to  gra-.. 
tify  our  own  feelings,  by  paying  the  tribute  due  to  his  ex- 
traordinary merits ; as  to  indulge  the  curiofity  of  our 
readers,  fo  juftly  excited  by  the  celebrity  of  his  name.  But 
where  much  is  faid  in  commendation  of  a living  character, 
a great  deal  will  be  regarded  as  adulation,  or  afcribed  to  the 
partiality  of  friendOiip;  we  (hall,  therefore,  be  cautious 
that  we  do  not  expofe  ourfeives,  to  the  fufpicion  of  having 
wandered  from  the  truth. 

Doctor  Parr  was  born  at  Harrow^  on  the  Hill  on  the  26th 
of  January  1746-7.  His  father  was  a furgeon  and  apothe- 
cary of  confiderable  'praddice.  He  received  his  education 
chiefly  under  Dr.  Thackeray,  and  partly  under  Dr.  Robert 
Sumner,  at  the  fchool  which  has  fo  highly  d-iflinguiftied  the 
place  of  his  birth.  He  was  head  boy  at  fourteen,  and  con- 
temporary there  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  with  the  late  Sir 
William  Jones. 

From  Harrow  the  do£for  was  Tent  to  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  where  his  genius  and  learning  foon  became 
eminently  confpicuous,  and  procured  him  the  notice  and 
friendfhipof  the  firft  literary  charadlers. 

The  activity  of  his  mind  was  but  ill  calculated  for  the 
indolence  of  an  academical  life,  and  accordingly,  as  foon 
as  it  was  poflible  for  him  to  emerge  from  it,  and  before  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  he  became  head-afliftant  in  the  fchool 
at  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  He  continued  in  that 
capacity,  governing  boys  with  whom  he  had  played,  till  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sumner.  Having  been  a candidate  to  fucceed 
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him,  but  rejecHied  on  account  of  his  youth,  the  doctor  re- 
mov'ed  from  Harrow,  and  opened  a fchool  at  Stanmore. 
His  difappointment  at  the  former  place  ferved  to  manifeft 
the  'attachment  of  his  boys,  who,  vve  have  heard,  broke 
out  in  rebellion  on  the  occafion.  During  his  ftay  at  Har- 
row, he  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Terrick,  Bifliop  of  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1769.  At  Stanmore,  among  many  others, 
Mr.  Maurice,  the  learned  a^uthor  of  “ Indian  Antiquities,” 
and'of  a “ Hiflory  of  Hindoftan,”  became  his  pupil. 

From  Stanmore  the  doctor,  in  the  fpring  of  1777,  re- 
moved to  Colchefter,  on  being  appbinted  maftcr , of  an  en- 
dowed fchool  in  that  town  ; he  there  cultivated  the  friend- 
Ibip  of  Dr.  Forfter,  and  Mr.  7'wining,  and  fpent  his  lei- 
fure  in  the  moil.  agreeable  fociety.  I'hence,  in  the  year 
1778,  he  departed,  to  fuperintend  a fimilar  inftitution  in  the 
city  of  Norwich. 

During  his  rehdence  at  Norwich  in  the  year  1781,  the 
dodlor  was  admitted  to  his  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  Cambridge. 
His  thefis  was  much  applauded,  and  great  importunity  was 
ufed  to  prevail  on  him  to  publifh  it. 

Hitherto  he  had  lived  unknown  to  the  world  as  a writer, 
but  the  public  now  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  ftudies. 
being  requefted  to  preach  a fermon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
charity  fchool s,  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  beauty 
of  his  compofition  aftonifhed  and  enraptured 'the  whole 
congregation.  Application  was  made  to  him  a fecond 
time,  on  the  like  occafion  ; and  again  he  lent  his  aid. 
The  two  dilcourfes  were  afterwards  publifhed. 

While  the  do6Ior  refided  at  Norwich,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Maltby,  now  Chaplain  to  the  Bifbop  of  Lincoln,  and  Rector 
of  Bugden,  ranked  among  the  number  of  his  pupils.  Of 
that  gentleman  he  has  never  been  heard  to  fpeak,  but  in 
terms  of  the  warmeft  afFedtion'and  the  higheft  applaufe. 
In  the  year  1783,  Dr.  Lowth  evinced  his  wonted  difeern- 
ment  of  merit,  and  in  token  of  his  efteem  promoted  Dr. 
Parr  to  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul. 
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In  the  year  1785,  Lady  TrafFord  prefented  him  to  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Hatton,  a village  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Warwick.  Having  refigned  his  fchool  at  Norwich, 
and  likewife  the  living  of  Afte’rby  in  Lincolnfhire,  he  re- 
moved,' early  in  1786,  from  the  fatigue  arid  hurry  of  pub- 
lic teaching,  to  re  fide  at  his  parfonage  in  Wa:  wicklhire. 
Here  the  doHor,  after  enlarging  and  othcrwife  confiderably 
/improving  the  houfe,  devoted  his  leifure  to  the  private  tuition 
of  feven  pupils,  whofe  minds  he  enriched  with  a tafte  for  mo- 
ral purity,  no  lefs  than  for  literary  excellence.  His  treatment 
of  them  was,  in  all  refpe6ls,  perfectly  paternal : and  an 
attachment  as  truly  filial  has  been  manifefted  by  moft  of  * 
them  towards  him. 

In  the  year  1787,  the  doctor  afTifled  the  late  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Homer,  formerly  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in 
preparing  a new  edition  of  the  three  books  of  Bellendenus 

de  Statu;”  to  which  he  wrote  the  celebrated  preface: 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  fineft  Ipecimen  of  modern  Latinity 
extant  in  the  whole  learned  w’orld.  To  each  book  the  doc- 
tor likewife  wrote  an  appropiiate  dedication  in  his  own  ini- 
mitable manner — remarkable  for  ftiength  of  thought  and 
felicity  of  expreltion.  Of  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Ho- 
mer, and  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  that  work,  he  himfelf 
has  given  a minute  and  interefting  detail  in  his  lall  publica- 
tion To  that  tra6f  we  beg  leave  to  refer  the  curious 
reader  for  further  and  full  information  concerning  a work, 
which,  for  keennefs  of  fatire,  purity  of  ftyle,  and  extent  of 
erudition,  has  feldom  been  equalled,  and  never  furpafl'ed. 

In  1789  appeared  tradfs  by  Warburton  and  a Warbur- 
toni'an,  “ not  admitted  into  the  colledlion  of  their  refpedlive 
works.”  Of  thofe  Dr.  Parr  was  the  editor,  and  to  the  two 
trails  of  a Warburtonian  at  the  end  of  that  fingular  vo- 
lume, he  wrote  the  dedication  and  preface, 

♦ Reply  to  Dr.  Combe’s  **  Statement  of  Fails,”  Sec,  See.  Sec. 
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Never,,  perhaps,  was  the  literary  world  more  furprifed’ 
and  delighted,  than  by  the  wit,  eloquence  and  genius  that 
flione  forth  in  tnofe  very  wonderful  compofitions : of  which 
it  is  no  exaggerated  praife  to  fay,  that  they  unite  the  ele- 
gance of  Addif.ai,  and  the  accuracy  of  Swifr,.  to  thegravi-r^ 
ty  of  Johnfon,,  and  the  fublimity  of  Burke; — that  they  at 
once  amufe,  inftrudf,.  and  admonifh; — and  that  benevo- 
lence was  never  more  confpicuous,  nor  candour  more  com- 
plete than  is  difplayed  by  the  writer,  in  all  that  concerns 
Jorten,  Leland,  and  even  Warburton. 

Of  this  performance  much  has  been  whifpered  by  the 
ignorant,  the  invidious,  and  the  prejudiced.  Let  the  doc- 
tor fpeak  for  himfelf  As  fome  of  the  “ parties  are  dead, 
and  as  the  controverfies  in  which  they  were  engaged  have 
ceafed  to  agitate  the  paffions  of  men,,  this  republication  has 
not  the  fmalleft  tendency  to  fow  Ilf ife  among  fcholars.’’ 
Nor  has  any  “ ftrife”  fince  been  “ fown,”  though  ten 
years  have  fince  elapfed,  and  many  fcholars  who  revere  the 
memory  of  Warburton,.  and  love  the  virtues  of  Dr.  Hurd, 
ilill  furvive. 

On  the  occafion  of  the  undertaking,  let  us  again  hear  the. 
learned  editor,  f “ The  bilhop  of  Worcefter  has  not 
deigned  to  give  a place  to  the  following  tracts,  in  his  late 
'magnificent  edition  of  Warburton’s  Works.  By  re-pub- 
publiftiing  them,  however,  without  the  permifiion  of  the 
R.  R.  Editor,  I mean  not  to  arraign  his  tafte  or  his  pru- 
dence.— But  among  readers  of  difeernment,  the  chara£ler 
of  Bilhop  Warburton  can  fuffer  no  diminution  of  its  luftre 
from  this  re-publication.  They  who  are  curious  in  col- 
ledting  books,  muft  certainly  be  anxious  to  poffefs  all  the 
writings  of  that  eminent  Prelate.  They  who  mark  with 

* Trafts  by  Warburton,  &c.  P-  179- 
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philofophic  precifion  the  progrefs  of  the  human  underftand- 
ing,  will  look  up  to  Warburton  with  greater  reverence  and 
aftonifliaient  when  “ they  compare  the  better  produftions  of 
his  pen  with  the  worfe.”  The  fame  obfervations  are  appli- 
cable to  the  Trafts  by  the  Bilhop  of  Worcefter.  Thcfe 
Tracts  had  firft  been  pubiifhed,  and  afterwards  denied  a 
place  among  his  acknowledged  works.  He  had  an  undoubt- 
ed right  to  fupprefs  them.  Another  had  an  equal  right  to 
reftore  them  to  the  world.  Literature  could  fuftain  no  in- 
jury but  from  their  concealment. 

We  will  admit  that  fubjecls  were  revived,  which  that 
learned  prelate  might  wifh  to  have  forgotten.  In  him,  it 
had  been,  perhaps,  indecorous,  and  certainly  imprudent,  to 
give  them  further  circulation.  But  a writer  not  in  his 
confidence,  and  even  unacquainted  with  their  author,  had 
no  fufpicion  to  encounter  by  his  interference,  and  no  re- 
proaches to  dread  from  tranfgrefiions  not  his  own. 

If,  however,  one  fpark  of  animofity  has  been  kindled 
between  thofe  two  fagacious  critics,  and  eminent  divines, 
we  know  that  it  has  long  been  extinguifhed  ^ and  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  they  now  “ view  each  other  with  no- 
bler feelings  than  thofe  of  forgivenefs.*"’ 

Early  in  the  following  year.  Dr.  Parr  was  introduced  to  ^ 
Dr.  Prieftley, 

My  firft  interview  with  him  •f,”  fays  Dr.  Parr,  was  at  the  Iioufe 
of  a very  fenfible  and  moft  excellent  man.”— “ Early  in  1790, 1 revifited  Dr. 
Prieftley  and  his  friends,  in  their  endeavours  to  procure  a repeal  of  the 
Teft-Aft.  About  a month  or  two  after.  Dr.  Prieftley  and  I met  ; and 
here  begins  a black  catalogue  of  crimes,  which  have  been  long  enveloped  in 
darknefs,  but  which  I am  now  audacious  enough  to  plant  before  legions  of 
fenfelefs  and  mercilefs  calumniators  in  open  day. 

I knew  that  Dr.  John  Leland,  of  Ireland,  lived  upon  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  many  Englfth  prelates — that  Archbifhop  Seeker  preferved  his 

* Trafts  by  Warburton,  &c. 
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acquaintance  with  Dr.  Chandler — that  Dr.  Johnfon  admitted  the  vifits  of 
Dr.  Fcrdyce,  and  did  not  decline  the  company  of  Dr.  Mayo.  When  1 
myfclf  too  lived  at  Norwich,  Mr.  Bourne,  a diflenting  teacher,  not  lefs 
eminent  for  the  boldnefs  of  his  opinions,  than  for  the  depth  of  his  rc- 
fearchcs,  was  very  well  received  by  the  worthieft  and  moft  refpedtable 
clergymen  of  that  city.  I was,  therefore,  and  now  am  at  a lofs  to  fee  why 
a clergyman  of  the.  .'■hurch  of  England  fiiould  fhun  the  prefence  of  a dif- 
fenting  minifter  merely  becaufe  they  do  not  agree  on  dodiinal  points^ 
which  have  long  divided  the  Chriffain  world  j and,  indeed,  I have  alwi/ys 
found,  that  when  men  of  fenfe  and  virtue  mingled  in  conveifation,  the 
harlh  and  confufed  fufpicions  which  they  may  have  entertained  of  each, 
other  give  way  to  more  juft  and  more  candid  fentiments.” 

Indeed  it  feems  ftrange  to  us,  that  two  men  fo 
Xo  ingenious,  and  fo  learned,  who,  in  fpite  of  their  diffe- 
rences in  religion,  poflefled  much  moral  virtue5  philofophic 
knowledge,  and  literary  attainment  in  common,  {hould  have 
'lived  five  years  within  feventeen  miles  of  each  other  with- 
out having  met.  A very  few  vifits  had  been  exchanged  be- 
tween them  before  an  event  took  place,  which  never  can 
be  mentioned  without  difgrace  to  the  national  character. 

**  Animus  memlnefle  horret,  luftuque  refuget.” 

The  riots  in  Birmingham,  which  happened  in  1791,  will 
be  remembered  by  the  latefl:  pofterity  not  more  for  the  nu- 
merous and  difFufive  mifehiefs  they  occafioned,  than  for  the 
meannefs  of  fpirit,  blindnefs  of  rage,  and  intemperance  of 
zeal,  with  which  the  mob  attacked  the  peaceful  abode  of 
Dr.  Prieftley,  and  deftroyed  his  library  and  philofophical 
apparatus.  Europe  has,  in  confequence,  received  that  gen- 
tleman’s farewel,  and  fuffered  a diminution  of  its  philofb- 
phical  importance. 

Not  content  with  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  Dr. 
Prieftley,  by  burning  his  houfe,  and  plundering  it  of  all 
that  was  moft  valuable  to  him,  they  refolved  to  extend  their 
defolating  ravages,  and  murderous  defigns,  to  every  perfon 
^ in  any  degree  conrieded  with  him.  Hearing  that  Dr.  Parr 
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iiad  been  feen  at  the  houfe  of  Dr.  Prieftley  fome  months  be- 
fore, and  wifely  concluding  that  nothing  lefs  than  a com- 
plete coincidence  of  opinion  could  have  brought  him  thither,' 
they  threaten  to  bend  their  courfe  towards  Hatton,  and  burn 
his  houfe  and  library  alfo  ! Happily*  an  end  was  put  to  thefe 
horrible  proceedings  ere  the  mob  could  accomplifh  their 
purpofe,  but  not  till  the  dodfor  had  experienced  the  fevereft 
pangs  for  the  fate  of  hi's  family,  and  anticipated  the  irrepa- 
rable lofs  of  his  books  and  manuferipts 

It  is  well  known  that  the  pretence  for  thefe  outrages,  was 
a meeting  held  by  the  Dilfenters  on  the  14th  of  July,  1791, 
in  celebration  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  the  Spring  of 
the  year  1792,  it  was  pretty  generally  reported  that  a party 
Itill  remained,  Rubborn  enough  to  meditate  another  com- 
memoration on  the  enfuing  anniverfary  of  that  remarkable 
event.  A Rep  that  might  have  brought  deftruclion  upon 
themfelves,  and  the  whole  town.  The  report  foon  reached 
thedoflor,  who,  on  the  17th  of  May,  began  and  finitlied, 
in  the  fa?ne  day^  his  “ Letter  from  Irenopolis,  to  the  Inha- 
bitants of  Elentheropolis ; or,  a Serious  Addrefs  to  the 
Diffenters  of  Birmingham  ; by  a Member  of  the  Efta- 
blifhed  Church.”  That  extraordinary  pamphlet,,  contain — 
ing  forty  odiavo  pages,  rather  clofely  printed,  on  no  very 
large  type,  produced  an  advertifement  from  the  dilTenters, 
in  which,  after  profeffing  the  pureft  loyalty  and  attachment 


* Such  and  fuch  xj.ily,”  fays  the  do£lor,  fpe.iki:ig  of  the  fhort  in- 
.tercourfe  that  had  fubfifted  between  himfelf  and  \>t  Prieftley,  “ has  been 
ray  connection  with  him.  And  was  it  tor  this  tiiat,  in  a feafon  of  deep 
diflrefs  and  dreadful  danger,  my  principles  were  on  a fudden  gnawed  at 
by  vermin  w'nfpeiers,  and  worried  by  brutal  reproaches  ? That  qiy  houfe 
v/as  marked  out  for  conflagration  ? that  my  family  were,  for  three  days  and 
three  nights,  agitated  with  confternation  and  difmay } that  my  books, 
wh.ch  1 have  long  been  coUeclmg  with  indeiatigable  induftry — upon  which 
J have  expended  more  than  half  the  produce  of  more  than  twenty  years 
unwearied  lal-vour-j-and  whiCh  1 conlidered  as  the  pride  of  my  youth,  the 
employment  of  my  r.per  age,  and,  perhaps,  the  belt  folace  ot  declining 
life — was  It  for  this,  1 fay,  that  my  books  were  expofed  to  moft  unex- 
|ieCled,  moll  unmerited  deftruClion 
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to  the  fovereign,  they  difclaimcd  all  knowledge  of  any  de- 
fjgn  to  meet  again.  1 

This  year,  to  accommodate  Dr.  Bridges,  the  doffor  ex- 
changed the  perpetual  curacy  of  Hatton  for  the  redfory  of 
Wadanhoe  in  Northamptonfhire,  with  no  view  whatever 
to  profit,  much  lefs  from  any  inclination  to  change  the 
place  of  his  refidence.  ' 

In  the  fame  year  it  was  the  doc^for’s  fate  to  be  engaged  in 
a difpute  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Curtis,  the  redtor  of  St. 
Martin’s  Birmingham.  Delicacy  forbids  us  to  fay  any  more 
of  that  unfortunate  mifunderftanding,  than  that  it  gave  oc- 
cafion  for  the  dodforpnee  more  to  contribute  to  the  flock  of 
pur  national  literature,  by  touching,  in  his  own  maflerly 
way,  on  fomc  of  the  moft  momentous  topics  in  politics  and. 

^ religion. 

Here  we  find  that  we  owe  a debt  to  truth,  and  w’e  fhall 
pay  it.  The  anonymous  author  of  The  Purfuits  of  Li- 
terature,” with  his  ufual  confufion  of  flatement,  and  faci- 
lity of  mifreprefentation,  has  abufed  the  doctor  for,  firfl 
printing  a paper”  himfelf,  and  then  publifliing  a fequel 
to  it.  Had  that  v/riter  feen  the  title  only  of  the  pamphlet  ' 
here  alluded  to,  he  would  have  found  it  to  be  “ a fequel  to 
the  printed  paper,  lately  circulated  in  Warwickfhire,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Curtis^  See.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  ridi- 
culous in  any  man  to  print  a paper  in  condemnation  of  him- 
felf, and  then  to  publifh  a reply  to  it  in  his  own  juflifica- 
tion.  But  that  bungling  botcher  of  bad  verfe,  and  rancor- 
ous retailer  of  ribald  profe,  has  had  his  reward.  He  has 
out-heroded  Herod.”  But  the  arm  of  criticifm  has  been 
uplifted  againft  him,  and  crufhed  him  with  weapons  of 
flouter  metal  than  his  own — “ I war  not  with  the  dead.” 

The  difpute  which  gave  birth  to  “ the  Sequel,  &c.”  has 
long  fince  happily  terminated.  The  parties  have  not  forgotten 
to  what  profeflion  they  belong.  A propofal  handfomely  made 
by  the  Doctor,  was  readily  accepted  by  Mr.  Curtis,  and  it 

led 
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led  to  a reconciliation.  Of  this  affair  the  former  has  writ- 
ten * an  account,  with  his  accuftomed  accuracy  and  ftrength 
of  feeling. 

The  year  1794  is  remarkable  for  an  even  in  the  Do(^or’s 
family,'  which  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  relate,  as  it 
mull  at  once  intereft  every  fond  parent,  every  kind  pre- 
ceptor, and  every  benevolent  Chrilfian. 

If  not  one  of  the  moft  forward  in  point  of  genius,  at 
leafl  one  of  the  moft  promifting  of  his  pupils,  in  fweet- 
nefs  of  temper  and  propriety  of  condruft,  was  the  only  fon 
of  John  Smitheman,  Efq.  This  amiable  youth  was  feized 
very  fuddenly,  about  the  middle  of  March,  with  an  alarm- 
ing illnefs  and  died  in  two  or  three  days.  The  grief  of 
his  worthy  tutor  is  thus  deferibed  by  one  of  the  Doctor’s 
friends : ' 

**  On  Tuefday,  25th  of  March,  1794,  I was  fentforby  the  do£for,  who, 
•the  meflenger  told  me,  was  in  the  deepeft  diftrefs.  I inlfantly  repaired  to 
Hatton,  where  I found  not  only  the  mailer  of  the  houfe,  but  the  v/hole  fa- 
mily, bathed  in  tears,  and  in  a Hate  of  moft  dreadful  agony.  In  ftiort, 
any  one  would  have  thought  that  a darling  child  of  tiieir  own  had  lain 
dead.  The  day  was  fpent  moft  forrowfully.  Early  the  next  morning, 
•after  a meflenger  bad  been  difpatched,  to  convey  the  melancholy  tidings  to 
the  unexpedting  parents,  I retired  from  this  feene  of  afflidlion,  after  pro- 
mifing  to  return  the  fame  evening.  I came  to  Hatton  again  about  fun- 
fet.  The  doftor  had  gone,  during  my  abfence,  in  fearch  of  comfort,  to 
his  friend  and  neighbour  Lord  Dormers.  Not  long  after  my  return  he  came 
home,  and  entered  the  library,  where  Mrs.  Parr,  her  two  daughters, 
and  myfelf,  were  fitting  at  fupper  j he  fat  down,  without  fpeaiiing,  by  the 
fire,  and  fobbed  like  an  infant. 

“ His  attention,  however,  was  foon  called  to  the  preparations  necef- 
fary  for  the  funeral,  in  the  midft  of  which  the  wonted  vigour  of  his  mind 
returned,  and  he  didlated  to  me  one  of  tlie  moft  pathetic  and  imprelftve 
funeral  orations  that,  .perhaps,  has  ever  been  written  in  any  language. 
What  follows  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

“ We  w’ere  fmoking  our  pipes  together  the  evening  before  the  inter- 
ment, when  it  was  told  the  dodlor,  that  the  coffin  w'as  about  to  be 
Xerewed  down.  He  fat  quietly  for  a few  moments,  and  then  hurried  me 
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along  with  him  to  tho  chamber  where  the  body  of  the  deceafeJ  lay.  Thercj, 
after  a v,.w  of  the  corpfe,  he  ordered  the  whole  houfe  to  aflemble, 
and  falimg  on  his  knees,  while  hib  grief  feemed  every  moment  as  if  it  would 
choak  nis  utterance,  he  burfl  foithinto  an  extemporary  prayer,  io  pioufly 
humble,  fo  ieivently  devout,  and  fo  confummately  eloquent,  that  it  drew  a 
torrent  of  tears  from  all  prefent.”  ' 

The  funeral  was  condutled  with  great  folemnity ; and, 
in  the  chancel,  over  the  grave,  an  elegant  mural  monu- 
ment has  been  eredfed,  with'a  fuitable  Latin  infeription.* 

Having  fcrupuloufly  difeharged  thefe  facred  duties,  the 
Doctor  fought  for  conlolation  and  relief  in  his  books,  and 
in  devifing  ornaments  for  his  parifh  church.  ^By  a fubferip- 
tion  among  his  former  and  prefent  pupils,  and  a few  friends, 
he  had  already  contrived  to  em belli fh  it  with  two  fine  chan- 
deliers j and  this  year  a new  eaft  window^,  and  one  on  each 
fide  of  the  chancel  were  beautifully  painted  by  Mr.  Egging- 
ton.  The  fubje6l  of  the  largeR:  of  thefe  Is  the  crucifixion; 
and  the  manner  in  which  It  is  executed  excites  great  expec- 
tation, from  the  future  improvements  of  that  artift,  in  every 
beholder.  Still  fome  literary  exertions  were  necefTary  to 
roufe  his  mind,  and,,  fortunately  for  him,  he  had  been  en- 
gaged before  this  event  in  ^a  laborious  piece  of  critlcifm, 
which  being  not  yet  finifhed,  he  was  called  upon  to  com- 
plete.  ^ ^ 

Early  in  1793  the  Britilh  Critic,  a new  Review,  had 
been  offered  to  the  public,  and  had  met  with  a favourable 
reception.  From  his  acquaintance  with  the  condudfor  of 
that  work,  he  had  been  induced  to  lend  it  his  afliftance ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  he  entered 
upon  an  exainination,  of  Dr.  Combe’s  Variorum  Edition 
of  Horace,  which  had  recently  ilTued  from  the  prefs.  That 
work  certainly  derived  no  credit  from  the  remarks  of  the 
reviewer  which  were  carried  on  through  five  numbers  and, 
diftinguifhed  by  acutenefs  of  penetration,  folidity  of  judg- 
ment, and  depth  of  erudition.  The  editor  was  highly  ic- 
cenfed  at  the  critic,  and,  contrary  to  whatever  we  recollect 
• ^ 'to 
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to  have  been  done  before  in  any  fimilae  cafe,  called  upon 
him  by  namcy  to  retracf  his  own  afl'ertions,  and  refute  his 
own  obfervations.  Baffled  in  that  attempt,  Dr.  Combe  at 
length  publiflied  a frnall  pamphlet  intitled  “ A Statement 
of  Fa61:s  relative  to  the  Behaviour  of  Dr.  Parr,  to  the  late 
Mr.  H.  Homer  and  Dr.  Combe.”  In  that  ftatement  Dr. 
Parr  was  vehemently  accufed  of  breach  of  promife,  viola- 
tion of  friendfhip,  and  even  of  want  of  veracity.  How 
well  and  how  fucceftfully  he  defended  himfelf  againft  thofe 
charges  will  not  fopn  be  forgotten. 

Dr.  Parr,  in  his  reply  to  the  Editor,  has  given  the  whole 
hiftory  of  the  connection  .with  Mr.  Homer,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  death  of  the  latter.  Moft  interefting  and 
fatisfa6tory  is  that  account,  and  we  belleyc  the  doctor’s 
afFedtion  for  his  friend  to  have  been  moft  fincere,  and  the 
grief  he  felt  at  his  death  moft  poignant.  Whether  the 
Variorum  Horace  was  firft  proj e6ted  by  Dr.  Combe,' or 
not,  and  whether  Dr.  Parr  engaged  to  take  any  confidera- 
ble  fliare  in  it,  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Plomer  was  to 
have  been  the  principal  condu(5tor  of  that  arduous  under- 
taking, and  probable,  that  the  editor  rnight  be  indebted  to 
him  for  the  me»lt  which  belongs  to  the  execution. 

To  do  jufticc  to  fuch  a charadter  as  that  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr — to  mark  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  to  defcribe  the 
powers  of  his  eloquence,  to  ftiow  the  vaft  magnitude  of 
his  genius,  hut,  above  all,  to  praife  his  virtues  as  they  de- 
ferve,  is  a talk  that  we  rehuftantly  rehgn  to  fome  future 
biographer.  In  what  we  have  written  it  has  been  our  aim 

Nought  to  extenuate, 

‘f  Nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice.” 

But  we  muft  be  permitted  to  affirm,  that  as  a divine,  he 
is  fedulous  and  beneficent : That  his  politics  are  not  the 
offspring,  and  have  never  been  the  tools,  of  party  : That 
he  is  a warm  friend,  a tender  parent,  and  a kind  neighbour. 

As 
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As  a preceptor,  the  treatment  of  his  pupils  has  been  pater- 
nal, and  an  afFeftlon  truly  filial  has  often  been  manifefted 
by  moft  of  them  towards  him. 

Dr.  Parr  has  very  lately  declined  taking  any  more  pupils. 
His  friends  arc  numerous,  and  their  converfation  and  corre- 
fpondence,  have  been  his  principal  folace  and  relief  through 
many  years  of  unremitting  toil.  It  has  been  his  cuftom,  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  tofpend  his  holy-days  among 
them. 

L has  been,  in  fuch  a degree,  the  dodlor’s  pride  to  im- 
prove and  embellifh  his  church,  that  the  decorations  may, 
by  fome,  be  deemed  'too  gorgeous.  All  the  windows,  ex- 
cept two,  uhich  belong  to  the  finging  gallery,  arc  now 
painted;  and  the  pulpit-cloth  and  the  other  furniture,  arc 
fumptuous  and  magnificent. 

His  library,  which  he  himfelf  built,  on  his  coming  to 
refide  at  Hatton,  is  a large  well  proportioned  room.  But, 
no  longer  capable  of  holding  all  his  books,  which,  we  have 
heard,  he  has  fince  been  obliged  to  diftribute  among  other 
apartments.  So  voracious,  indeed,  and  infatiable  is  his 
helluofity,  that  we  doubt  whether,  if  his  books  continue  to 
accumulate  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  the  whole  houfc 
may  be  ample  enough  to  contain  them.  For  fcarcity  of  edi- 
tion, tafte  in  feledlion,  and  wide  range  of  literature,  a more 
valuable  colledion  has,  probably,  never  been  made  by  any 
fingle  fcholar,  who  was  ngt  a man  of  high  rank,  or  fplendid 
fortune. 

About  the  year  1 77 1,  the  dodlor  married  Mis  Maifen- 
dale,  by  whom  he  has  had  feveral  children.  Two  only  are 
now  living.  The  eldcft  was  married,  not  long  fince,  to 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Colonel  Wynne.  The  other  is  unmar- 
ried, 
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DOCTOR  CHARLES  HUTTON. , 

THIS  extraordinary  perfon,  F.  R.  S.  and  member  of 
feveral  learned  academies  in  Europe  and  America,  is  the  pre- 
fent  Profeflbr  of  Mathematics  to  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
demy at  Woolwich  ; having  adorned  that  chair  for  upwards 
of  twenty-fix  years,  and  greatly  contributed,  by  his  induf- 
try  and  judgment,  to  raife  the  courfe  of  education  at  that 
feminary  to  the  nioft  diftinguifhed  pitch  of  credit  and  ufe- 
fulnefs. 

' That  great  talents,  and  the  higheft  refpcdfability  of  cha- 
racter and  manners  in  life,  do  often  emerge,  by  the  force 
and  energy  of  individual  powers,  from  low  and  obfeure  ori- 
gin, are  facts,  which,  perhaps,  have  at  no  time  been  bet- 
ter illuftrated  than  in  the  inftance  of  this  gentleman,  whofe 
diltinguifhed  abilities  and  application  have  railed  him  to  the 
moft  refpectable  eminence  in  life  and  literature. 

Dr.  Hutton  is  a native  of  the  town  of  Newcaftle-upon- 
Tyne,  in  Northumberland,  where  he  was  born  about  the 
year  1737,  of  parents,  who,  though  among  the  lower  ranks 
in  life,  were  always  at  the  top,  and  among  the  mod  refpec- 
table, of  their  ftation  ; a circumftance  which  Dr.  H.  himfelf 
has  alfo  at  all  times  preferved  through  the  various  condi- 
tions and  fituations  which  he  has  filled  in  life.. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  fen t toafchool  in  his  native  place, 
where  he  foon  made  a rapid  progrefs  in  the  lirft  rudiments 
of  education,  being  always  among  the  foremoft  in  his  claifes. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  promifing  appearances,  his  parents 
were  encouraged  and  perluaded,  by  their  neighbours,  to 
continue  this,  their  youngeft  Ton,  whom  they  confidered  as 
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the  hopes  of  the  familv,  at  country-fchools  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newcaftle,  till  he  arrived  at  near  the  age  manhood, 
while  his  elder  brothers  were  fent  to  laborious  employ- 
ments. 

Here  he  acquired  all  the  little  learning  to  be  obtained  at 
fuch  village-fchools,  confifling  of  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts,  with  a little  Latin,  and  the  rudiments  of  pradli- 
cal  geometry,  menfuratlon,  furveying.  See.  In  all  the 
fchool-exercifes,  he  was  among  the  foremoft  ranks,  and 
the  chief  favourite  of  his  mafters,  not  feldom  to  the  envy 
and  ill-will  of  his  fchool-mates.  If  a queftion  of  calculation 
more  difficult  than  ordinary  occurred,  he  was  fure  to  feledl 
it,  being  always  emulous  to  be  at  the  top  of  every  thing  in 
hand.  Befides,  having  always  manifefted,  from  the  earlieft 
flage  of  infancy,  an  uncommon  docility,  notability,  and 
fimplicity  of  manners,  thefe  endearing  qualities  rendered 
Charles  Hiittcriy  at  all  times,  the  wonder  and  little  favou- 
rite of  every  one,  more  efpecially  among  the  females  of  his 
acquaintance. 

Moftly  in  this  way  was  his  early  youth  palled  away,  till 
the  lofs  of  his  pa  ents  compelled  him  to  think  of  fome  fort 
of  employment  for  fubfi {fence ; and,  being  without  any  re- 
gulanoccupation,  he  commenced  country-fchoolmafter  about 
the  i8th  y%ar  of  his  age ; aline  of  life  in  which  he  has  con- 
tinued ever  fince,  in  various  places,  with  the  moll  ample 
fuccefs,  having  rifen  by  his  talents  to  the  top  of  his  pror 
feffion. 

This  commencement  of  his  occupation  was  at  the  village 
of  Jeftnond,  about  two  miles  frotii  Newcaftle,  where  he  re- 
mained'a few  years,  inlfruefing  the  children  of  that  neighs 
bourhood,  and  improving  himfelf  by  clofe  ftudy,  and  eager- 
ly reading  all  the  mathematical  and  other  books  he  could 
purchafe  with  the  favings  out  of  his  little  income  : by  which 
means  he  found  his  mind  and  powers  gradually  opening, 
his  knowledge  conlldcrably  extended,  and,  with  it,  his  ar- 
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dent  love  for  the  mathematics,  and  thlrft  for  knowledge  in 
general. 

In  this  purfuit,  his  exertions  w'ere  greatly  flimulated 
and  his  lutie  ftock  of  knowledge  increafed,  by  refolvlng 
the  queftions  in  that  moft  ufefui  almanac,  the  Ladies  Diary: 
a little  work,  which,  though  feemingly  mean  and  infignifi- 
cant,  has  been  the  occahon  of  rearing  more  mathemati- 
cians In  this  country,  than  half  the  other  books  profclTediy 
written  on  the  fubje<Sf;  a benefit  for  which  his  gratitude 
has  amply  repaid,  by  h'S  annual  labours  for  that  little  book, 
during  an  uninterrupted  fuccefiion  of  more  than  forty  years; 
by  which  endeavours  that  work  has  been  ralfcd  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  refpeclability  among  the  learned  mathematicians 
of  this  country. 

During  the  fewyears  of  his  refidence  at  this  place,  too,  ano- 
ther remarlcable  circumftance  took  place  in  the  condition  of 
our  young  fehooL-mafter ; by  his  becoming,  for  a time,  a 
clofe  and  zealous  follower  of  the  Methodifts,  and  at  length 
he  ventured  even  to  write  fermons,  and  to  preach  among" 
them.  From  his  very  earlieft  infancy,  Mr.  H.  had  always 
been  of  a call  of  mind  and  difpofition  at  once  ferious,  fin- 
cere,  afFedlionate,  devout.  Even  when  a boy,  of  only  ten 
or  twelve  years,  by  reading  fome  old  devotional  trails,  (for, 
be  eagerly  devoured  all  forts  of  books  that  fell  in  his  way,) 
he  had  wrought  himfelf  up  to  fuch  a pitch  of  enthufiafm, 
that,  among  other  aits  of  devotion,  he  formed  a little  retir- 
. ed  arbour  in  a wood,  through  which  the  path  lay  in  his 
way  to  fchool,  that  he  might  ftep  afide  to  pray  in  it,  for  a few 
minutes,  as  he  pafled  to  and  from  fchool. 

And  about  this  time  he  made  a confiderable  facrifice  to 
the  fincerity  of  this  difpofition,  by  deftroying  all  the  balhids 
and  popular  little  books  of  tales  and  ftories  ufualiy  read  ac 
a tender  age;  a facrifice  the  more  extraordinary,  as  he  had 
gathered  together  a great  number  of  them,  at  the  expence  of 
all  the  little  money  that  was  given  him  from  time  time;. 
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the  pra£l:ice  of  collecting  a mafs  of  what  he  confidered  as 
curious  books  having  been  a predominant  palfion  with  him 
through  all  the  ftages  and  changes  of  his  life.  It  was  never 
fufficient  for  him  to  read  a book,  and  then  part  with  it 
again  ; but  he  muft  alfo  poflefs  it  as  his  own,  and  add 
it  to  his  collection,  to  hav'-e  it  always  at  hand  to  refer  to  on 
any  occafion. 

This  devotional  temper  of  mind  had  never  entirely  quit- 
ted him  ; fo  that,  on  falling  in  company  with  fome  neigh- 
bouring people  of  the  feet  of  Methodifts,  he  was  the  more 
, eafily  led  to  join  ^hem,  as  he  did  for  a few  years,  till  fuch 
time  as  he  removec  into  the  town  of  Newcaftle,  where  he 
gradually  declined  his  connection  with  them. 

This  removal  was  about  the  year  1760.  By  dint  of  a con- 
tinual perfeverance,  in  fludy  and  reading,  at  vacant  hours 
and  late  evenings,  Mr.  H.  had  now  acquired,  as  he  thought, 
fuch  a flock  of  fcientific  knowledge  and  experience  in  his 
profeffion,  that  he  judged  his  acquirements  too'good  for  the 
obfeure  village  and  little  country  circuit  in  which  he  (hone 
with  unequalled  credit  among  feveral  others  of  his  profef- 
fion, and  that  they  authorized  him  in  making  a tender  of  his 
fervices  in  that  town,  the  rich  metropolis  of  a large  diftriCf, 
where  he  might  hope  to  be  better  rewarded  for  his  labours, 
by  inftruCfing  the  children  of  the  more  opulent  inhabitants, 
and  that  in  the  higher  branches  of  their  education,  or  at 
leaft,  fo  far  as  utterly  to  decline  the  humble  and  painful  of- 
fice of  teaching  them  to  read  : a plan  in  which  he  perfeCtJy 
fucceeded,  in  oppofition  to  every  extraneous  difficulty  that 
could  be  made  to  his  fuccefs,  difficulties  which  were  both 
numerous  and  powerful. 

In  the  firft  place,  his  very  name  was  almoft  unknown  in 
the  town,  having  made  acquaintance  only  with  two  or 
three  bookfeilers  and  fchool-mafters,  the  latter  of  whom 
were  more  ready  to  impede  than  to  favour  his  endeavours. 
In  the  next  place,  by  feletSting  only  the  higher  branches  of 
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the  education  of  youth,  and  refolutely  reje<£^:ing  the  lower, 
he  formed  new  and  unufuil  obftacles  to  (uccefs,  by  dimi- 
nifhing  the  chance  for  .pupils,  and  introducino;  a novelty 
in  the  profeffion  of  fchool-mafters  with  which  the  people 
were  but  little  acquainted.  Another  obftaclc  W’as,  that  he 
at  once  Indirpenfably  demanded  for  his  price  of  teaching 
more  than  double  the  fum  that  had  ulualiy  been  paid  in  that 
town  for  the  like  branches  of  education  ; a demand  which 
withheld  from  his  fchool  many  a pitnij,  whom  he  might 
otherwife  havehad.  Finally,  and,  perhaps,  m oft  ot  all,  from 
a hafty  and  unhappy  marriage,  which  he  entered  into  at  the 
very  time  of  his  removal  ; a connedficn  which  he  had  been 
precipitated  into,  partly  from  the  domeftic  turn  of  his  mmd, 
and  partly  from  the  natural  warmth  and  temperament  of  his 
conftitution,  which  it  Teems  began  at  an  ‘early  age,  and  ac- 
companied him  always  through  life. 

From  thefe  and  other  cauies,  it  happened,.,  that  it  was 
fome  time  before  Mr.  H.  got  into  much  employment,  ftiug- 
gling  with  adverfity  and  the  cravings  of  an  increafing  fa- 
mily ; diftreftes  which  were  alfo  accompanied  with  the  dif- 
appoinment  of  his  expeifations  of  domeftic  comfort  fi om 
his  matrimonial  conneeftion : forming  altogether  fuch  a 
load  of  diftreftes  as  would  have  driven  a mind  of  lefs  Integrity 
and  fortitude  to  feek  refuge  in  a defperate  flight  from  the 
whole  at  once. 

By  force,  however,  of  a regular  good  condueft,  with  im- 
proving talents  and  qualifications,  he  at  length  fucceeded 
in  triumphing  over  moft  of  thefe  difnculties,  and  became 
the  chief  teacher  in  the  place  for  thofe  branches  of  educa- 
tion which  he  had  feledfed  for  his  employment;  maintain- 
ing his  family  in  a ftyle  of  decency  and  credit,  always 
above  others  of  the  fame  line  of  life,  befide  making  con- 
ftderable  additions  to  his  ftock  of  mathematical  and  philo- 

fophical  books,  which,  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  re- 
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fidence  in  the  place,  arrived  at  a degree  which  occafiohed 
them  to  be  much  fpoken  of  as  refpedable,  and  the  more 
fo,  when  it  was  confidered  how  difficult  it  muft  be  to  pro- 
cure many  of  fuch  curious  books  as  he  there  colleded  to- 
gether. 

During  this  period,  Mr.  H.  made  a rapid  and  continual 
increafe  of  knowledge  in  all  the  mathematical  fciences,  of 
which  he  gave  many  extraordinary  and  public  proofs,  both 
by  publications  of  his  own,  and  by  the  refolution  of  cer- 
tain curious  and  difficult  queftions  in  various  periodical 
publications,  as  magazines,  diaries,  fcientihc  repofitoriesj 
and  fuch  like,  more  efpecially  the  mathematical  queftions 
in  the  Ladies’  Diary,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  Martii\’s 
Magazine  of  Sciences,  under  the  fignature  of  ‘Tonthii^  be- 
ing the  letters  of  his  name  tranfpofed. 

The  firft  of  Mr.  H.’s  own  feparate  publications  was  the 
little  book  on  Arithmetic,  for  the  ufe  of  fchools,  firft 
printed  at  Newcaftle  in  the  year  1764,  a work  which  has 
met  with  fo  much  approbation,  as  has  fince  carried  it 
through  ten  very  numerous  editions.  In  printing  the  firft 
edition  of  this  work,  to  fupply  the  want  of  proper  mathe- 
matical types  in  fo  diftant  a provincial  town  as  Newcaftle, 
Mr.  H.  was  obliged,  with  his  own  hand,  to  cut  with  the 
pen-knife,  on  the  reverfed  end  of  old  types,  many  of  the 
algebraical  characters  that  were  ufed  in  the  vulgar  fra(ftions 
and  other  parts. 

After  this  beginning,  Mr.  H.  next  occupied  his  evenings 
in  compoling  a large  work  on  Menfuration,  which  after- 
wards came  out  in  numbers,  of  a quarto  form,  the  laft 
of  them  in  the  year  1770,  printed  alfo  at  Newcaftle.  This 
was  a very  extenfive  work,  of  near  700  quarto  pages, 
on  menfurations  of  all  kinds,  both  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal, on  a plan  and  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  any  thing  of 
the  name  or  kind  that  had  ever  before  been  feen : indeed, - 
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fo  high  had  the  author’s  chara£^:er  rifen  in  the  jDublic  ef- 
teem,  that  more  than  a thoufand  fubfcribers  were  found  to 
encourage  the  publication.  The  public  efteem  and  expect- 
ation were  not  forfeited  or  difappointed  in  this  work ; 
which  exhibited  fuch  traits  of  genius,  induftry,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  beft  of  the  more  ancient  authors,  as 
were  very  unexpected  and  furprifing.  A fccond  edition 
of  this  work,  with  improvements,  was  publifiied  at  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1788,  in  a large  oCtavo  form. 

The  active  mind  of  Mr.  H.  foqn  produced  another  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  genius  and  induftry,  in  a republlcation  of  all 
the  ufeful  parts  of  the  Ladies’  Diaries,  from  the  beginning 
of  that  favourite  little  almanack,  in  the  year  1704,  to  that 
of  the  year  1773.  This  edition  was  publifhed  in  parts, 
or  numbers,  quarterly,  beginning  in  July,  T771,  and  end- 
ing in  July,  1775;  making  a collection  of  five  volumes, 
viz.  two  volumes  of  the  poetical,  and  three  volumes  of  the 
mathematical  parts  'of  the  Diaries.  Thefe  extracts  were 
accompanied  with  large  and  numerous  notes,  fupplying  all 
defects  in  the  original  folution  of  the  queftions,  &c.  by 
means  of  curious  and  elegant  conftruCtionf^,  calculations, 
and  demonflrations ; the  whole  forming  a body  of  curious 
diflertations  and  queftions,  with  their  anfwers.  See,  Each 
number  was  alfo  accompanied  by  a few  fheets  of  a new 
mathematical  correfpondence,  of  original  efTays,  queftions,  ‘ 
Sec.  making  up  one  volume,  or  mathematical  mifcellany, 
in  which  the  contributions  of  our  author  himfelf  made  a 
confiderable  portion,  but  under  feveral  different  fictitious 
names. 

About  the  years  1771  and  1772,  Mr.  H.  was  employed, 
by  the  magiftrates  of  Newcaftle,  as  the  fitieit  perfon  in 
that  place  to  make  an  accurate  furvey  of  the  towm  and 
County  of  the  town  of  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne ; a traCt  of 
many  miles  in  circuit,  and  a town,  which,  from  the  crook- 
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ednefs  of  the  ftreets  and  the  uncavennefs  of  the  ground, 
is  perhaps  the  moft  difficult  of  all  the  towns  in  the  ifland 
to  meafure.  Of  this  tract  he  made  a moft  accurate  fur- 
vey  and  plan,  which  was  fcon  after  engraved  and  publifh- 
ed,  in  a map  confifting  of  two  very  large  ftieets  of  paper,* 
containing  alfo  a neat  abridged  account  of  the  hiftory, 
trade,  and  population,  of  that  curious  place. 

Although  Mr.  H.  had  both  thefe  works  in  hand  at  the 
fame  time,  namely,  the  furvey  and  plan  of  Newcaftle,  and 
the  Diarian  Mifcellany,  he  encountered  another,  not  in- 
confiderable,  work,  which  w^as  rather  of  a temporary  na- 
ture, occafioned  by  the  fudden  fall  of  New'caftle  old  bridge, 
which  was  borne  down  the  17th  of  November,  1771,  by 
a very  high  flood,  which  raifed  the  waters  in  -the  river 
about  nine  feet  higher  than  the  ufual  fpring-tides. 

This  accident  having  given  rife  to  many  abfurd  notions 
among  the  people  concerning  arches  and  bridges,  Mr.  H. 
thought  that  the  demonftration  of  the  relations  between  the 
more  eflcntial  parts  of  a bridge  would  not  be  unprofitable 
to  fuch  architects  and  builders  as  might  be  inclined,  and 
capable  of  attending,  to  the  theory  of  arches.  In  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  reflections,  in  the  fpace  of  two  or  three 
months  he  compofed,  and  got  printed  at  Newxaftle,  a very 
learned  and  ufeful  little  book  on  the  fubjeCt  of  arches,  in- 
titled,  “ The  Principles  of  Bridges  ; containing  the  ma- 
thematical Demonftrations  of  the  Properties  of  the  Arches, 
the  Thicknefs  of  the  Piers,  the  Force  of  the  Water  againft 
them,  &c.  with  praCIical  Obfervations  and  Directions  drawn 
from  the  Whole,”  in  octavo,  1772.  Although  this  work 
W’as  produced  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  his  moft  intimate 
friends  could  hardly  perceive  it  was  begun,  when  it  was 
already  finiftied,  in  the  midft  of  other  public  labours,  it 
has  not  failed  to  give  the  moft  general  fatisfaCtion  to  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  and  a new  edition  of  it  has  been  long 
a defideratum  with  the  public. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  the  printing  of  the  foregoing  works 
at  Nev.'caftle,  viz.  the  Menfuration,  the  Bridges,  and  the 
Diarian  Mifcellany,  happily  proved  the  occafion  of  rearing 
and  bringing  to  public  notice  the  moft  excellent  w'ood  en- 
graver or  cutter  that  the  world  has  perhaps  beheld,  ia 
the  perfon  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Bewick,  of  Newcalfle, 
fo  much  admired  for  his  elegant  execution  in  wood  of  the 
colledfions  of  beafts  and  biids,  fince  publifhed.  , 

It  being  defired  to  have  the  figures  to  thofe  three  books 
executed  in  wood,  and  there  being  no  artift  of  that  kind 
in  the  place,  or  any  perfon  who  had  ever  executed  a cut 
of  that  fort ; it  was  found,  however,  to  pofiefs  a very  in- 
genious young  man,  Mr.  Ralph  Beilby,  who  engraved 
feals  and  other  little  things  in  metal.  See.  This  rifing  art- 
ift, from  his  own  ingenuity,  aftifted  by  fome  hints  and  com- 
munications of  Mr.  H.  foon  produced  fuch  mathematical 
cuts  as  had  feldom  been  feen  in  fuch  books,  apd  which 
have  hardly^  been  much  excelled. 

The  beauty  of  the  cuts  in  thefe  works  was  fuch,  that, 
afterwards,  when  Mr.  H.  came  to  refide  at  Woolwich, 
near  London,  and  in  confequence  had  become  known  to 
Dr.  Horfley,  now  biftiop  of  Rochefter,  this  learned  gentle- 
man, being  about  to  begin  the  printing  of  his  complete 
edition  of  all  the  works  of  Newton,  inquired  of  Mr.  H. 
what  artift  had  executed  thofe  cuts;  and,  in  confequence 
of  his  recommendation,  Mr.  Beilby  executed  the  cuts  for 
that  wo;k. 

So  great  a quantity  of  bufinefs  of  this  kind,  both  for 
the  works  of  Newton  and  in  Mr.  H.’s  three  Wooks  before- 
mentioned,  gave  occafion  to  Mr.  Beilby  to  unite  with 
himfeF,  in  the  execution  of  them,  his  pupil  and  afiiftant 
Mr.  Bewick,  who  has,  in  confequence  of  that  circum- 
ftance,  fince  that  time  rifen  to  fuch  perfection  in  that  art, 
as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  all  perfons  who  view  his  fpe- 
cimens  of  execution. 
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After  thirteen  years  refidence  at  Newcaftle,  In  a conti- 
nued progrcffive  increafe  in  knowledge  and  refpedfability, 
Mr.  H.  removed  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich in  the  Iprmg  of  the  year  1773,  where  he  hath  ever 
lince  occupied  the  head  office  in  the  mathematical  depart- 
ment, with  increafing  credit  to  himfelf  and  benefit  to  the 
public.  The  circumftances  of  this  removal  do  him  the 
greateft  honour,  having,  without  any  intereft,  borne  away 
the  prize  from  a number  of  very  able  competitors,  whofe 
applications  were  backed  wfith  very  powerful  intereft. 

The  health  of  Mr.  John  Lodge  Cowley  (the  then  Pro-, 
feflbr  of  Mathematics  there,  who  had  fucceeded  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Thomas  Simpfon,  in  the  year  1760)  having  fo 
much  declined,  that  he  could  no  longer  attend  the  duties 
of  his  office,  the  mafter-general  and  principal  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  came  to  the  refolution  of  permit- 
ting him  to  retire.  When  this  intention  became  known, 
the  mafter-general.  Lord  Townftiend,  was  prefently  af- 
failed  on  all  fidcs  by  applications  and  great  intereft,  to  fuc- 
ceed  him : but  his  lordfhip,  being  well  aware  how  import- 
ant offices  may  pafs  into  the  hands  of  improper  perfons, 
when  taken  on  the  recommendation  only  of  great  and 
powerful  intereft,  highly  to  the  honour  of  his  judgment 
and  honefty,  declared,  that  he  would  not  yield  to  any  foli- 
citations  of  intereft,  but  that  the  place  ftiould  be  filled  by 
the  candidate  who  fhould  beft  acquit  himfelf,  on  a general 
examination  of  all  the  competitors,  to  be  held  at  a time  ap- 
pointed, by  four  of  the  m.oft  learned  and  fkilful  perfons  that 
could  be  found,  viz.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Horsley,  (the  prefent 
biftiop  of  Rochefter,)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maskelyne,  faftro- 
nomer  royal,)  Colonel  Watson,  (chief  engineer  in  the 
Irrdia-Company’s  fervice,)  and  Mr.  Landen,  a moft  able 
mathematician. 

By  mere  chance  this  refolution  became  known  to  Mr. 
HL  at  Ncwcaftle ; who,  thereupon,  without  a particle  of 
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interell  with  the  great,  and  without  being  at  all  known  to 
any  one,  unlefs,  perhaps,  it  might  be  by  name,  to  Tome  of 
the  examiners,  being  confcious  of  his  own  powers,  on 
which  he  folely  relied,  prefently  repaired  to  the  capital, 
from  a diftance  of  near  three  hundred  miles,  to  prefent 
himfelf  a candidate  for  examination.  At  the  time  appoint- 
ed, all  the  competitors,  fix  or  eight  In  number,  attended 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  at  the  beginning  of  a week,  by 
whom  they  were  all  feparately  examined,  in  a room  apart, 
to  prevent  any  one  from  taking  advantage  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  others.  Indeed  nothing  could  be  fairer,  nor 
apparently  more  impartial  on  the  part  of  the  examiners, 
nor  any  examination  better  conducted  to  anfwer  completely 
the  good  and  wife  intentions  of  his  lordfhip,  the  mafter- 
general.  Every  candidate  was  clofelv  queftioned  touching 
his  acquaintance  with  the  feveral  branches  of  the  mathe- 
matical fciences ; concerning  their  principles  and  proper- 
ties ; the  knowledge  and  choice  of  books  and  authors,  both 
ancient  and  modern  ; the  various  and  beft  modes  of  teach- 
ing thofe  fciences  ; with  every  other  requifite  that  feemed 
proper  in  the  qualification  for  fuch  an  office.  This  exa- 
mination occupied  the  whole  day  till  late  in  the  evening ; 
at  the  conclufion  of  which,  the  examiners  delivered  to 
each  candidate  a large  colledfion  of  very  difficult  problems, 
in  the  more  abftrufe  parts  of  the  mathematical  and  philo- 
fophical  fciences  ; requefting  their  attendance  again  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  to  produce  fuch  folutions  to  thofe  prob- 
lems as  they  might  be  able  to  make  out. 

They  met  again  accordingly  ; and,  though  aH  his  compe- 
titors were  in  a manner  at  home  among  their  friends,  and 
in  the  midfl;  of  their  books,  to  affift  them  in  making  out 
folutions  to  the  problems ; advantages  of  which  Mr.  H. 
was  debarred  by  his  peculiar  fituation ; yet  his  knowledge 
and  talents  triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and  even  over 
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the  private  partiality  which  more  than  one  of  the  exa- 
miners entertained  for  fome  of  the  candidates,  as  their  ac- 
quaintances, and  for  whom  they  had  made  intereft,  by  re- 
commendation, before  the  appointing  of  an  examination. 
For,  at  the  conclufion,  the  Board  of  Exaiiiiners  drew  up, 
and  united  in  a report  of  their  proceedings  to  the  mafter- 
general  and  board-officers,  dating,  that,  though  meft  of 
the  candidates  were  fufficiently  well  qualified  for  difeharg- 
ing  the  duties  of  the  office  which  was  the  objedf  of  their 
competition  ; yet  there  was  one  among  them,  a Mr.  Charles 
Hutton,  whom  they  found  it  their  duty,  in  a more  particu- 
lar manner,  to  recommend  to  his  lordfhip’s  notice  for  that 
purpofe;  on  account  of  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he 
had  anfwered  all  the  queftions  of  the  examiners,  and  on 
account  of  his  very  extenfive  reading  and  knowledge. 

In  confequence,  a very  few  days  after,  Mr.  H.  received 
at  his  lodgings  a notice  of  his  appointment  to  the  office 
from  the  mafter-general,  who  had  never  feen  Mr.  H.  nor 
fo  much  as  ever  heard  of  his  name  before  the  prefent  occa-  " 
fion.  And  how  wife  and  judicious  was  his  lordffiip’s 
choice,  in  fo  novel  a mode  of  appointment,  has  been 
fully  manifefted  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  experiment ; by  the 
very  extraordinary  credit  of  that  branch  of  education  at 
the  academy  ; by  the  great  number  of  excellent  officers 
Mr.  H.  has  qualified  ; by  the  very  punclual  and  regular  at- 
tendance he  always  gives  to  the  duties  of  his  office ; by 
the  importance  of  the  extra-fer vices  he  has  rendered,  in 
making  numerous  experiments  for  the  improvement  of 
gunnery,  and  by  the  books  he  has  compofed  and  printed 
for  the  ufe  of  the  academy  ; and,  finally,  by  the  entire 
approbation  of  his  Majefty  and  the  governors  of  the  aca- 
demy, fo  often  exprefled  on  many  occafions  ; and  whofe 
confidence  in  his  judgment  and  integrity  has  been  farther 
implied  by  defiring  him  fucceffively  to  nominate  and  re- 
commend 
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Commend  the  other  two  mathematical  mafters  em.ployed  in 
the  academy ; a clrcumftance  to  which  was  owing  the  ap- 
pointment of  thofe  two  able  mafters  there,  Mr.  Bonny- 
CASTLE  and  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  H.’s  fettlement  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
proved  an  important  aera,  not  only  to  himfelf  and  the  aca- 
demy, but  alfo  to  the  fclences  in  this  country.  His  new 
fituation,  near  the  metropolis,  gave  him  better  opportuni- 
ties of  confulting  and  colledfing  the  m ft  curious  books  on 
his  peculiar  branch  of  ftudy,  of  which  it  feems  he  has  made 
one  of  the  beft  colledions  that  have  been  known  in  this 
country.  That  fituation  too,  and  the  credit  of  the  extra- 
ordinary mode  of  his  appointment  at  Woolwich,  gave  him 
happy  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  firft  fcientific  charadiers  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe ; by  whofe  converfaiions  and  corref- 
pondence  he  was  enabled  to  profit  by  frefh  acquifitions  of 
knowledge ; and  with  fome  of  the  ableft  and  moft  virtuous 
of  whom  he  has  ever  fince  had  the  honour  to  continue  on 
the  beft  terms  of  friendly  communication. 

In  confequence  of  tlie'  advantage  of  his  new  fituation, 
too,  foon  after  his  fettling  at  Woolwich,  Mr.  H.  befide 
his  daily  labour  in  the  academy,  fet  about,  with  great  ala- 
crity, a new  and  fevere  courfe  of  ftudy  of  all  the  beft 
books  of  fcience,  as  he  procured  them  : with  the  view  of 
better  qualifying  him  for  the  execution  of  certain  works, 
which,  in  idea,  he  had  projected. 

The  firft  publication  undertaken  by  him,  after  that  pe- 
riod, was  the  compilation  of  that  ingenious  and  favourite  little 
work,  the  Ladies’  Diary,  to  which  he  had  for  many  years 
before  been  fo  creditable  a contributor.  At  the  moment  of 
his  arrival  in  London,  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  academy  at 
Woolwich,  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  the  laft  com- 
piler; and,  a few  days  afterwards,  the  future  care  of  it  was 
confided  to  his  judgment  and  induftry.  by  the  Stationers’ 
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Company,  with  increafed  emoluments  : a truft  which  he 
has  ever  fince  that  time  carefully  dilcharged,  by  which  the 
w^ork  has  been  raifed  to  the  higheft  degree  of  credit,  and 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of  its  annual  contributors. 
In  confequence  of  the  fatisfadion  thus  given  to  the  Com- 
pany, they  have,  at  different  times,  entrufted  him  with  the 
care  and  compofition  of  other  works,  befide  accepting  his 
recommendation  of  other  perfons  in  the  compilation  of  other 
of  their  publications. 

Alfo,  for  feveral  years,  immediately  after  his  fettling  at 
Woolwich,  Mr.  H.  employed  pait  of  his  time  in  writing 
accounts  of  mathematical  and  philofophical  books,  for  the 
periodical  reviews,  monthly  publiflied  in  London.  And, 
when  his  other  avocations  would  no  longer  admit  of  his 
continuing  fuch  critiques,  his  recommendation  of  other 
perfons  to  fucceed  him  in  that  department  w’as  thankfully 
acknowledged  by  the  proprietors. 

The  fame  year  that  Mr.  H.  removed  to  Vv^oolwich,  he  was 
eleded  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  being  introduced  to 
that  honour,  by  fome  refpedable  membeis,  before  their 
kind  and  honourable  intentions  were  known  to  himfelf : and 
how  well  their  expedatlons  of  his  ufefulnefs  to  the  Society 
have  been  realized  has  been  abundantly  manifefted  by  his 
numerous  and  valuable  communicatioiis  of  papers  printed 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions. 

The  firft  of  thefe  wa=,  “ A New  and  General  Method 
of  finding  Simple  and  Qiuckly-converging  Series,  by 
which  the  Proportion  of  the  Diameter  of  a Circle  to  its 
Circumference  may  eafily  be  computed  to  a great  Number 
of  Figures:  printed  in  the  Tranfadions  for  1776.  And 
the  fecond  was,  “ A Demohfiration  of  Two  rema'rkable 
Theorems  mentioned  in  a former  A'ticle  of  the  I'ranf- 
adions  alfo  publifhed  in  the  fame  year  1776.” 

The  next  was  a large  and  very  im.pcrtant  communi- 
cation, in  the  year  1778,  entitled,  The  Force  of  fired 
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Gunpowder,  and  the  Initial  Velocities  of  Cannon-Balls,  de- 
termined by  Experiments  ; from  which  is  alfo  deduced  the 
Relation  of  the  Initial  Velocity  to  the  Weight  of  the  Shot 
and  the  Quantity  of  the  Charge  of  Powder.”  This  paper 
contains  the  account  and  calculation  of  a great  number  of  cu- 
rious experiments,  with  cannon-ball?,  made  at  Woolwich,  in 
the  year  1775,  by  himfelf  and  other  ingenious  gentlemen; 
and  fo  allured  w^as  the  Society  of  the  value  of  this  commu- 
nication, that  Mr.  H.  was  honoured  with  the  prize-medal  of 
that  year;  the  delivery  of  which  to  him,  at  the  conclufion 
of  an  excellent  difcourfe  on  that  occafion,  was  the  laft  a(SI  of 
Sir  John  Pringle’s  adminiftration  as  prefidcnt  of  the  Society : 
a fituation  from  which  it  was  faid  he  had  been  induced  to 
withdraw  in  difouff,  on  account  of  ill  treatment  in  his  office. 
At  the  fame  time,  alfo.  Dr.  Horsley  (the  prefent  blffiop 
of  Rochefter)  refigning  his  office  of  fecretary  to  the  Society, 
Mr.  H.  became  a candidate  to  fucceed  him  ; but  which,  on 
account  of  the  particular  fituation  of  his  competitor,  Mr. 
Maty,  and  his  family,  was  given  to  the  latter.  On  this  oc- 
cafion, however,  the  Society  defied  Mr.  FI.  one  of  the 
council,  and  alfo  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  Latin  fecre- 
tary, for  conducing  the  foreign  correfpondence,  vacated  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  Maty  to  the  reading  fecretaryfhip.  .And 
how  well  Mr.  H.  difcharged  the  duties  of  that  office  may 
well  be  judged  by  the  many  excellent  tranflations  of  foreign 
communications  from  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, printed'Trrthe  Tranfadions,  in  the  feveral  following 
years,  till  1784. 

In  the  Tranfadions  of  the  fame  year  appeared,  “An 
Account  of  the  Calculations  made  from  the  Survey  and 
Meafures  taken  at  Schehallien,  in  order  to  afcertain  the 
mean  Denfity  of  the  Earth,”  The  determination  of  the 
mean  denfityof  the  earth  was  an  important  problem  inflitu- 
ted  by  the  Society;  and  the  furvey  and  meafurements,  for 
that  purpofe,  were  taken  at  and  about  the  hill  Schehallien, 
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in  Perthfhire,  in  the  years  1774,  17755  1776,  by  the  di» 
retSlion,  and  partly  under  the  infpedtion,  of  Dr.  Maske- 
LYNE,  the  Aftronomer  Royal  : after  which,  the  Society 
confided  to  Mr.  H.  the  important  office  of  making  the  cal- 
culations, and  drawing  the  proper  dedu6fions  from  them. 

This  was  a very  laborious  work,  requiring  many  thoufand 
calculations,  which  were  completed  in  the  fpace  of  one  year. 

It  was  alfo  of  great  importance  in  itfelf,  as  affording  one  of 
the  beft  proofs  of  the  general  attradfion  of  matter ; and,  be- 
fides  great  accuracy  in  the  calculation,  it  was  necefiary,  the 
operator  ffiould  poflefs  no  ordinary  portion  of  genius  and 
addrefs  to  manage  fo  very  delicate  a bufinefs,  being  in  a man- 
ner of  a quite  novel  nature.  And  perhaps  the  Society  could 
hardly  have  difcovered  another  perfon  poffeffing  the  requi- 
fite  qualifications  in  fo  eminent  a degree.  Indeed  thecon- 
clufion  of  this  work  fully  juft  ified  the  Society's  choice,  the 
operation  doing  equal  honour  to  the  Society  and  to  the  com- 
puter. In  the  refult,  Mr.  H.  found  that  the  mean  denfity 
of  the  earth  was  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  hill  Schehallien, 
as  9 is  to  5 ; fo  that,  whenever  the  acftual  denfity  of  the  hill 
fliail  be  afeertained,  (which  it  feems  confifts  of  a folid  mafs  of 
the  hardeft  ftone,)  from  thence  the  real  denfity  of  the  earth, 
in  refpe6f  of  ftone,  or  of  water,  will  alfo  eafily  follow. 

The  year  following  was  given  another  paper,  by  Dr.  Hut-  ! 

ton,  intended  as  a fupplement  to  the  foregoing  one,  con- 
taining “ Calculations  to  determine  at  w’hat  point  in  the  fide  1 

of  a Hill  its  Attradfion  will  be  the  greateft.';’’  a defideratum  j 

very  ufeful  in  fuch  a problem,  as  the  deviation  of  the  [ 

plumb-line,  by  the  attratftion  of  the  hill, ‘is  but  fmall  in  any  f 

cafe.  1 

The  next  communication,  which  w'as  in  the  year  1780,  was 
a ve^  long  tradf  on  cubic  equations  and  infinite  feries;  t 

• in  which  the  fubject  of  thofe  equations  feems  to  be  ex^  j 
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The  next,  in  the  year  1783,  was  a “ Projed  for  a new 
Divifion  of  the  Qiiadrant.”  This  is  a project  for  adopting 
or  calculating  new  tables  of  fines,  tangents,  and  fecants, 
to  equal  parts  of  the  radius,  initead  of  to  thofeof  the  quad- 
rant ; in  which  way,  the  numbers  in  the  cclumii  of  arcs  will 
denote  the  real  lengths  of  the  arcs,  inftead  of  the  arbitrary  di- 
vinon  of  6oths,  or  degrees  and  minutes. 

I'his  was  the  lait  of  Dr.  H.’s  communications  to  the  So- 
ciety ; as  it  feems  a ftop  was  put  to  his  ufefulnefs  in  that 
way,  by  what  was  deemed  a cruel  adt  of  oppreffion  in  the 
nev/  prefident,  which  it  feemed  grew  out  of  the  following 
circumftances. 

The  adjudication  of  the  prize-rnedal  to  Dr.  H.’s  paper, 
before- mentioned,  on  the  force  of  fired  gunpowder,  had  ne- 
cefTarily  produced  a confiderable  intercourfe  between  him 
and  the  prefident,  Sir  John  Pringle,  v/hile  this  learned  vete- 
ran was  drawing  up  the  curious  paper  containing  the  fpeeca 
he  was  to  pronounce  on  delivering  the  medal  to  Dr.  H. 
an  intercourfe  which  produced  a mu.ual  friendfliip  and  confi- 
dence, which  ended  only  with  the  death  Sir  John.  This 
circumftance,  with  that  ofhis  not  paying  lutheient  court  and 
attendance  on  the  new  prefident,  (a  practice  at  all  times  hof- 
tile  to  Dr.  H.’s  natural  difpoficion,)  it  was  alleged,  by  his 
friends,  produced  a jealoufy  and  difllke  againff  him,  and  at 
length  a determination  of  removing  Dr.  H.  from  his  office 
of  fo  eign  fecretary.  For  this  purpofe,  it  feem.s,  the  prefi- 
dent procured  a relolution  of  council,  “ that  it  v/as  expe- 
dient for  the  foreign  fecretary  to  refide  conftar.tly  in  Lon- 
don.” Di.  H.  conceiving  himfelf  to  liave  been  affronted 
,by  this  relolution  of  the  council,  went  to  the  fociety,  andie- 
fignedhis  place,  in  a fpecch,  which,  though  couched  in  mo- 
defl:  words,  an J apparently  conveying  no  more  than  an  ordina- 
ry refignatioii,  ftrongly  fpoke  the  language  of  injured  merit. 

In  confequence  of  thele  and  other  alleged  circumflances 
of  malverfation  in  his  office,  the  condud  of  the  prefident 
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was  loudly  arraigned  by  Dr.  Horsley,  and  other  friends  of 
Dr.  Hutton,  in  fome  violent  debates  ; which  at  length 
concluded  with  ^the  refignation  of  the  fecretaryfhip  by  Mr. 

Maty,  and  the  feceffion  of  a number  of  the  learned  members. 

Thefe  proceedings  took  place  in  1784;  and  accounts  of 
them  were  given  in  feveral  pamphlets  publifhed  at  the  fame 
time.  , I 

Soon  after  this,  viz.  in  1786,  Dr.  H.  publiftied  a volume 
of  mathematical  and  philofophical  tradfs,  in  4to'.  containing  a 
number  of  curious  papers,  which  would  probably  have  ap- 
peared in  the  volumes  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadfions  had 
not  the  foregoing  proceedings  taken  place  in  the  Society. 

Among  thefe  tradts,  which  are  all  of  them  curious  and  ori- 
ginal, is  a long  one,  of  near  200  pages,  of  great  import-  , 

ance  to  the  public  utility  of  the  nation.  It  confifts  of  “ New 
Experiments  in  Artillery;  for  determining  the  Force  of  | 

Fred  Gunpowder;  the  Initial  Velocity  of  Cannon-Balls  ; the  I 

Ranges  of  Pieces  of  Cannon  at  different  Elevations  ; the  re- 
fiflance  of  the  Air  to  Projedflles ; the  Effedl  of  different 
Lengths  of  Cannon  ; and  of  different  quantities  of  Powder, 

&c.  &c.”  Thefe  valuable  experiments  were  the  refult  of 
the  employment  of  the  years  1783,  1784,  1785;  and  the  ac- 
count of  them  is  accompanied  with  calculations,  and  fol- 
lowed by  dedudtions  of  the  higheft  concernment.  j 

Behde  thefe  works,  the  adlive  and  patient  mind  of  Dr.  i 

H.  has  produced  feveral  other  ufeful  and  ingenious  publica-  \ 

tions.  As,  firfi,  in  1781,  in  a folio  volume,  “ Tables  of  the 
Produdfs  and  Powers  of  Numbers  publifhed  by  Order  of  the 
Commiffioners  of  Longitude.”  A very  curious  work,  of  | 

immenfe  labour  and  calculation,  which,  it  has  beenfaid,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  induftry  of  his  prefent  or  fecond  wife,  < b 

a lady  of  extraordinary  learning,  talents,  and  goodnefs,  who  I 

it  feems  has  alfo  afllfted  him  on  fome  other  occafions  of  la- 
borious calculations, 
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Secondly,  in  1785,  “ Mathematical  Tables  ; containing 
the  common,  hyperbolic,  and  logiftic,  Logarithms  ; alfo 
Sines,  Tangents,  Secants,  and  Verfed  Sines,  both  natural 
and  logarithmic;  with  feveral  other  Tables  ufeful  in  mathe- 
matical Calculations  : to  which  is  prefixed,  a large  and  ori- 
ginal Hiftory  of  the  Difcoveries  and  Writings  relating  to 
thofe  Subjedls.”  A hiftory,  which  it  muft  have  cofi:  many 
years  painful  toil  in  reading  different  books,  and  colled:ing 
the  materials  for  it,  and  to  defcribe  in  detail  their  contents, 
the  inventions,  and  improvements,  contained  in  fuch  a num- 
' ber  of  fcarce  and  curious  books,  in  all  languages.  A fccond 
edition  was  printed  in  1794-. 

In  1786,  “The  compenduous  Meafurer  ; being  a brief, 
yet  comprehenfive,  Treatifeon  Menfuration  and  pradical 
Geometry  ; with  an  Introducffion  to  decimal  and  duodeci- 
mal Arithmetic ; adapted  to  Pracfice  and  the  Ufe  of  Schools.” 
This  is  chiefly  an  abridgement  of  his  large  work  on  Menfu- 
ration,  and  has  fince  gone  through  feveral  other  editions. 

In  1787,  in  one  volume  8vo,  “ Elements  of  conic  Sec- 
tions, w'lth  feleci  Exercifes  in  various  Branches  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Philofophy,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich.”  This  volume,  which  confifls 
chiefly  of  pra61:ical  exercifes  for  the  ufe  of  the  Cadets  at  the 
Academy,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, then  mafter-general  of  the  ordnance  ; on  which  occa; 
fion.  Dr.  H.  had  the  honour  to  be  prefented  to  the  King, 
and  to  kifs  his  Majefty’s  hand. 

In  1796  came  out,  in  two  large  volumes  in  4to,  Dr.  H.’s 
“Mathematical  and  Philofophical  Dictionary;”  a work 
which  is  replete  with  abundance  of  curious  and  original  mat- 
ter, audit  muft  have  employed  moft  part  of  the  author’s  hfe 
in  reading  books,  and  extradting  from  them  the  materials  for 
this  work.  We  have  heard  it  faid,  and  can  believe  it,  that 
one  article,  viz.  the  Algebra  alone,  occupied  no  lefs  than 
two  years  of  the  author’s  time  in  writing  it,  and  reading 
all  the  treatifes  on  the  famelubject  to  collect  the  materials. 
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In  1798,  appeared  the  laft  of  Dr.  Hutton’s  publications, 
being,  “ A new  Courfe  of  Mathematics,  in  two  voluihes, 
compofed,  and  more  efpecially  defigned,  for  the  Uie  of  the 
Gentlemen  Cadets  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich.”  A work  in  which  he  has  condenfed  into  two 
offavo  volumes,  of  a midling  fize,  a valt  body  and  variety  of 
ufeful  matter  -;  and,  though  moftly  on  the  elementary  fci- 
cnces,  treated  in  a novel  manner,  with  great  neatnefs,  pre- 
cifion,  and  even  elegance. 

In  1779,  our  author  had  the  honour  to  be  prefented  with  . 
a diploma,  conftituting  him  Dodlor  of  Laws,  by  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh  ; and  he  hasfince  been  eledfed  hono- 
rary member  of  feveral  learned  academies,  both  in  Europe 
and  America. 

It  is  no  fmall  credit  to  the  economy  and  good  management 
of  his  domellic  concerns,  as  well  as  his  induftry,  that,  al- 
though he  has  always  had  a family  to  provide  for,  and  his 
family  has  alw’ays  appeared  in  allyle  of  life  and  refpcclability 
above  others  of  the  fame  rank,  by  his  own  labours  alone, 
Dr.  H.  has  been  enabled  to  realize  a comfortable  little  inde- 
pendence, in  a neat  little  freehold  farm  which  he  has  bought; 
upon  w'hich  he  has  built  feveral  neat  houfes,  and  v/hich  he 
cultivates  in  fuch  a ft}'le,  for  his  amufement,  that  he  may  be 
faid  to  have  reared  a village  and  planted  a garden  in  the  wmI- 
dernefs.^  A circumftance  by  which  the  verfatility  and  ex- 
tent of  his  genius  has  alfo  farther  appeared  ; as  well  as  by  J 
another,  which  is  feeming  ftill  farther  removed  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  owm  profefhon  ; namely,  a manufadfure  of  bricks 
and  tiles,  wliich  he  carried  on  to  fome  extent  for  feveral 
years,  by  the  materials  dug  out  of  the  ground  on  his  own 
efiatc,  till  he  w'as  difgufted  with  the  bufinefs  by  the  villany 
of  the  workmen  he  w'as  obliged  to  employ  in  the  works. 

In  this  way,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  four  or  live  years,  he  made 
more  improvements,  and  produced  more  curious  fpecimens 
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of  the  trade,  than  many  manufadfurers  that  have  been  en- 
gaged their  Vv’hole  life  in  the  bufinefs. 

Notwithftanding  fuch  extraordinary  exertions  and  labour 
of  body  and  mind,  fop  fo  long  a feries  of  years,  we  are  glad 
to  obferve,  that  Dr.  H.  ftill  enjoys  a very  uncommon  fhare 
of  health  and  activity ; from  which  we  may  reafonably  ex- 
pert to  fee  ftill  more  of  his  very  ufeful  public  labours. 
Though  it  is  faid  he  has  never  ceafed  to  lament  the  lofs  of 
his  very  amiable  youngeft  daughter,  at  the  age  of  fixteen, 
in  the  year  1794,  of  whofe  ver^  brilliant  talents  and  accom-  ' 
plifliments  fome  account  was  given  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  in  the  month  oi»0(ftober  that  year  ; fince  which, 
it  feems,  he  has  unhappily  never  quite  recovered  his  wonted 
fpirits  and  livelinefs. 

A.  D. 
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THE  Right  Honourable  Robert  Bank,  Jenkinfon,  foa 
of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  and  of  Mifs  Watts,  daughter  of 
Governor  Watts,  of  Bengal,)  who  died  a few  months  after 
his  birth,  was  born  the  7th  of  June,  1770. 

He  was  placed,  at  a very  early  age,  at  the  academy  of 
Parfoii’s  Green,  near  Fulham,  where  he  remained  until  he 
entered  his  thirteenth  year.  The  noble  Earl,  his  father, 
who  had  himfelf  experienced  the  benefits  refulting  from  the 
fyftem  of  education  adopted  at  the  Charter-Houfe,  then 
removed  him  to  that  excellent  inftitution,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued  for  two  years.  His  improvement  in  claflical  learn- 
ing, during  that  period,  was  confiderable  ; and  his  progrefs 
in  literature  was  frequently  exemplified,  not  only  by  corredl 
and  elegant  tranflations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
but  by  feveral  original  compofitions,  which  were  allowed 
to  pofTefs  tafte  and  judgment,  and  are  ftilLpreferved  by  one 
of  his  fchool-fellows. 
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A very  fhort  interval  took  place  between  his  leaving 
the  Charter-Houfe,  and  his  entering  the  college  of  Chrift- 
Church,  Oxford ; and  that  interval  was  employed  in  a 
manner  the  moft  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  his  prof- 
pe6ts  and  interefts  in  life.  His  father,  perfectly  fatisfied 
with  the  rcfult  of  his  fcholaftic  purfuits,  thought  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  dire6t  his  application  to  objefls  of  a more  im- 
portant nature,  and  traced  out  for  him  a line  of  fludy,. 
adapted  to  qualify  him  for  ihofe  high  fituations  in  the 
flate,  which  he  now  fills,  abd  to  which  he  was  already 
deftmed  by  parental  fondnefs.  He  was  furniftied  with  a 
^ catalogue  of  the  mod;  approved  writers  on  the  different 
branches  of  public  economy,  and  the  perufal  of  them 
was  earnedly  recommended  to  him  in  the  courfe  of  his 
collegiate  exercifes.  Thus  happily  dire<5fed,  and  im- 
plicitly following  the  indruiElions  of  one,  who  was  deeply 
verfed  in  the  accomplifhments  neceffary  to  form,  if  not 
an  eminent,  at  lead  an  ufeful,  datefman,  he  left  the 
Univerfity  with  a greater  knowledge  of  commerce,  ma- 
nufa^ures,  and  finance,  than  fome  of  the  learned  pro- 
fedbrs,  whofe  le6tures  on  ethics,  natural  philofophy,  and 
mathematics,  he  had  attended.  ’ 

His  Lorddiip  foon  after  vifited  .France,  and  was  at 
Paris  during  the  demolition  of  the  Badille,  and  feveral 
other  important  tranfadlions  in  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution.  While  he  redded  in  that  capital,  he  was  in- 
defatigable in  acquiring  a correct  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racters and  views  of  the  leading  men  in  the  intered  of  the 
court,  and  of  thofe,  who,  by  their  eminence  of  talents, 
or  political  intrigues,  had  obtained  popularity.  His  com- 
munications on  a fubje^t,  fo  materially  inlereding  to  this 
country,  proved  highly  fatisfadory  to  the  Britidi  minidry, 
and  furnidted  the  'premier  with  a very  favourable  indance 
of  his  Loidfhip’s  indudry  and  diferimination. 
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On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  elected,  in  1790? 
member  for  the  borough  of  Rye,  in  Suffex  ; but,  not  hav- 
ing attained  his  one-and- twentieth  year,  he  pa{red  the  in- 
termediate time  in  a tour  on  the  Continent,  and  took  his 
feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  year  1791. 

Early  in  the  following  year  of  the  fame  feiTion,  the 
Rufiian  Armament,  as  it  was  called,  fupplied  Oppofition 
with  an  opportunity  of  cenfuring  adminilfration  ; and  the 
coiidu6t  of  his  Majelly’s  minillers,  with,  rerpe£t  to  the 
v/ar  between  the  Emprefs  of  RuiTia  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  became  the  ^fubject  of  parliamentary  debate. 
Mr.  Whitbread  fupported,  on  that  occafion,  by  the 
whole  ftrength  of  Oppofition,  brought  forward  the  fol- 
lowing motions : 

“ ift.  That  no  arrangement,  refpedmg  Ockzakow  and  its  diftrlA,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  capable  of  affecting  the  political  or  commercial  in- 
terefts  of  this  country,  fo  as  to  juflify  any  hoftlle  interference  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  hetv/ecn  Hnffia  and  the  Porte. 

“ ad. 'That  the  interference  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
venting- the  ceffion  of  the  faid  fortrefs  and  its  dlftrldl  to  the  Emprefs  of 
Rulfia,  has  been  wholly  unfuccefsful. 

“ 3d.  That  his  Majefty’s  minifters,  in  endeavouring,  by  means  of  an 
armed  force,  to  compel  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  to  abandon  her  claim  to 
Ockzakow  and  its  diftridt,  and  in  continuing  an  armament,  after  the 
objedl  for  whi^h  it  was  propofed  had  been  relinquifhed,  have  been  guilty 
of  grofs  mifcondudf,  tending  to  incur  unnecefftry  expenfes,  and  to  diminilh. 
the  influence  of  the  BritiOi  nation  in  Europe.” 

Lord  Hawkefbury,  then  Mr.  Jenkinfor!,  rofe  early  in 
the  debate,  and,  in  his  maiden  fpeech,  combated  the  re- 
folutions  with  a force  of  argument  and  a perfpicuity  of 
language  that  evinced  a profound  knowledge  of  the  quef- 
tion  under  confideration,  and  afforde-d  favourable  grounds 
to  believe,  that  he  would' at  fome  future  period  become  a 
diiVmguilhed  parliamentary fpeaker.  He  peculiarly  called' 
the  attention  of  the  Houfe  to  the  dangers  which  threatened 
PrulTia  from  the  progrefs  of  the  Imperial  arms,  and  dif- 
played  a corred  idea  of  the  balance  of  power  in  conformity 
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to  the  {!ate  of  Europe,  as  it  was  then  generally  admitted, 
but  which  has  fince  been  fo  materially  altered  by  thofe 
extraordinary  viciflitudes,  that  baffle  the  projects  of  human 
wlfdom  and  expofe  the  vanity  of  affuming  fixed  principle# 
in  political  calculation. 

He  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  India 
affairs  on  the  s 2d  of  June,  1793  ; and  the  activity  with 
w hich  he  performed  the  duties  of  that  important  office, 
fully  jufiified  the  choice  of  government.  In  May,  i794> 
he  received  his  Majefty’s  commilTion  to  command  the 
cavalry  fencible  corps  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  army  ; and,  in  i 796,  was  re-ele6ted  for 
Hye.  When  Sir  George  Yonge  was,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  year,  promoted  from  the  mafterffiip  of  the 
Mint  to  the  government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
its  dependencies.  Lord  Hawkefbury  was,  without  any 
folicitation  in  his  favour,  nominated  to  that  employment, 
fworn  of  his  Majefty’s  mod  honourable  Privy-Council, 
and  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for 
Trade  and  foreign  Plantations.  His  Lordffiip  is  married 
to  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Briftol,  biffiop  of 
Derry,  in  Ireland.  • » 

His  claims  to  notice,  as  a public  chara61:er,  are  of  a 
fubdantial  nature.  His  rriind  is  dored  with  the  mod  ufe- 
ful  acquisitions ; and,  though  capable  of  engaging  with 
fuccefs  in  the  purfuit  of  abdra<£l:  knowleds^e,  or  in  meta- 
phyfical  difquifition,  he  has  wifely  applied  his  faculties  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  kind  of  information,  the  theory  of 
which,  being  derived  from  experience,  generally  leads  to 
unequivocal  and  permanent  advantages.' 

In  the  principles  of  legidation,  \\\t  jus  gentium , and  the 
arcana  or  the  corps  diplomatique,  his  proficiency  is  confi- 
derable* ; but  he  chiefly  excels  in  a knowledge  of  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  his  country,  both  in  their 
domedic  date  and  their  foreign  operation. 
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As  a parliamentary  fpeaker,  he  maintains  a refpe6i:ablc 
rank.  His  fpeeches  are  not  indeed  diftinguifhed  for 

“ Thought*  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn  j” 
but  his  matter  and  manner  are  never  trifling.  His  elocu- 
tion is  clear  and  corre61:,  and  his  arguments  are  frequently 
enforced  in - an  animated  and  impreflTive  flyle.  He  cer- 
tainly has  not  juflified,  by  fubfequent  exertions,  the  opi- 
nion of  his  oratorical  powers,  which  his  firfl  fpeech  im- 
preflfed  upon  the  public  mind ; but  an  unguarded  expref- 
fion  often  deprefles  the  confidence  of  the  perfon  who  has 
ufed  it,  and  difeourages  a bold  difpiay  of  talents,  that 
might  otherwife  have  equalled  the  moft  fanguine  expec- 
tations. 

The  march  to  Paris, uttered  in  the  intoxicating 
moment  of  fuccefs,  dwindled  into  ridicule,  when  its  im-  ' 
pra6ticability  was  eftabliflied  by  defeat  and  difappointment. 

It  was  repeated  with  all  the  force  of  ironical  inventive 
by  the  Oppofition-bench,  and  reiterated  by  the  anti- 
miniflerial  writers.  It  foon  found  its  way,  with  many 
ludicrous  comments,  into  coffee-houfes  and  places  of 
amufement,  and  will  probably  be  preferved  in  the  tablet 
of  public  memory,  while  his  Lordfhip  (hall  retain  an 
oflicial  fituation  under  government. 

In  private  life,  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  is  of 
the  mofl:  amiable  kind.  He  is  lufceptible  of  every  generous 
feeling;  and,  to  his  friendfhip,  Mr.  Canning  is  pecu- 
liarly indebted  for  his  rife  in  the  political  world.  Lord 
Hawkefbury,  uninfluenced  by  any  motives  of  jealoufy 
from  the  danger  of  future  competition,  to  which  the  beft 
characters  are  fometimes  lubjedt,  viewed  that  gentleman’s 
talents  with  admiration;  and,  though  Mr.  Canning 
was  then  on  terms  of  intimate  frlendfhio  with  a leadins^ 
member  of  Oppofition,  at  once  eminent  as  au  author,  an 
orator,  and  a wit,  introduced  him  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  who  has  fince  warmly  interelfed  him- 
fsif  in  his  favour. 
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THE  life  of  this  gentleman  exhibits  a hngular  combi- 
Tiation  of  ability,  worth,  induftry,  and  good  fortune.  He 
was  born  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  hear  Leeds, 
of  parents  who  could  boaft  neither  of  rank  nor  property. 
While  he  was  a boy,  his  father,  who  was  a weaver,  died  ; 
and  the  family,  left  behind,  were  Ifaac,  an  elder  brother 
Jofeph,  and  their  mother,  old  and  infirm.  As  the  fup- 
port  of  the  father  was  wanting,  it  was  necefiary  that 
•double  induftry  fhould  be  exerted,  by-  the  remaining 
branches  of  the  family,  to  enable  them  even  to  live. 
The  two  young  Milners  were  conftantly  at  their  fpinning-^ 
wheels  by  day-break,  in  the  fummerl;  and,  in  winter, 
they  rofe  by  candle-light  to  purfue  their  labour.  By  this 
courfe  of  perfevering  diligence,  they  were  enabled,  for 
along  time,  to  maintain,  with  credit,  themfelves and  their 
aged  parent. 

It  was  obferved  of  thefe  young  men,  by  the  neigh- 
bours, that  they  did  not  aftociate  much  with  their  ac- 
quaintances in  the  village,  when  a holiday  or  any  other 
occafion  invited  them  out  to  their  accuftomed  fports. 
Inftead  of  this,  they  employed  their  vacant  time  in  the 
ftudy  of  a few  books,  which  .chance  had  thrown  in  their 
way.  This  fingularity  brought  them  into  fome  notice ; 
and  they  became  frequently  the  fubjeOis  of  converfation 
among  their  neighbours. 

With  Induftry,  and  this  love  of  ftudy,  they  alfo  united 
the  ftrifleft  fobriety  ; fo  that  it  was  generally  predicted 
vof  them,  by  the  neighbours,  that  they  Would  one- day 
make  good  figures  in  life. 

Their  fame  at  laft  began  to  fpread  through  Teeds,  a 
-place  which  eminently  abounds  with  opulent,  generous, 
and  difcerning  men.  A vfubfcription  -was  readily  entered 
into,  by  them,  to  educate,  and  fend  to  college,  one  of 
thefe  young  men  ; and  Jofeph,  as  the  elder  brother,  and 
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one  who,  as  yet,  they  thought,  had  dlfplayed  the  moil 
talent,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  obje£l  of  their  patronage. 
Ifaac  after  this  was  for  fome  time  thrown  into  the  back 
ground ; though  deilined  at  laft  to  come  forward,  and 
exceed  even  the  fortunes  of  his  brother. 

Jofeph  was  fent  to  the  grammar-fchool  at  Leeds;  and 
the  leflbns  he  learnt  there  by  day,  on  his  return  home  at 
night,  he  taught  Ifaac  ; who  difcovered  not  only  a liking 
for  this  novel  ftudy  of  the  dailies,  but  great  quicknefs  of 
parts,  memory,  and  judgment,  alfo.  Thus  paiTecT three 
years ; in  the  courfe  of  which  time,  it  may  be  fuppofed 
that  Ifaac  had  gained  a tolerable  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  and  l>atin  languages. 

But  the  time  foon  arrived,  when  Jofeph  was  to  be  fent 
to  college.  This  deprived  the  younger  brother  of  the 
only  alfiilant  who  was  able  and  willing  to  give  him  in- 
ftrudion.  The  foundation  of  knowledge  was  however 
laid,  and  it  w^as  only  neceflary  now  to  raife  the  fuper- 
flrudure.  This,  by  a fimilar  courfe  of  induftry,  with 
which  he  fet  out,  was  effectually  done;  fo  that,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  might  be  fairly  called  a good  clalTic. 

Having  arrived  at  that  age  when  it  is  ufual  for  boys  to 
be  put  to  fome  trade,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
Aveaver.  Previoufly  educated  as  ifaac  had  been,  the  loom 
may  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  agreed 'with  his  difpolition 
better  than  the  diffaff  with  that  of  Hercules  ; he  had, 
however,  like  the  old  Theban,  the  foft  influence  of  at- 
tendant charms^to  reconcile  him  to  his  temporary  capti- 
vity; for,  the  Mufes,  both  in  the  hour  of  labour  and  re- 
creation, were  his  ccnilant  companions. 

'While  Ilaac  was  thus  employed  in  the  occupation  of  a 
weaver,  his  brother  had  finifhed'  his  ftudies  at  Cambridge 
with  confiderable  eclat,  having  ranked  as  fenior  opiime,  and 
gained  the  fecond  claflical  medal.  Soon  after,  he  was  or- 
dained; and,  removing  to  Hull,  held  the  curacy  of  Tri- 
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nity-Church,  and  became  alfo  mafler  of  the  free  gram- 
mar-fchool  of  that  place. 

•Ifaac,  who  had  long  compared,  with  no  high  degree  of 
farisfa^tion  to  himfelf,  the  inglorious  toils  of  a mechanic 
life,  with  the  fplendid  honours  and  emoluments  cf  a lite- 
Tary  one,  thought  this  a good  opportunity  to  attempt  an 
, emancipation  from  a trade,  no  way  congenial  to  his  dif- 
pofition,  and  wrote,  therefore,  to  his  brother  an  account 
of  the  progrefs  he  had  made  in  literature  ; at  the  fame 
time  requeuing  to  become  an  ailiflant  to  him  in  the  fchool, 
for  teaching  the  lov/er  clafles.  Hov/ever  Jofcph  might 
wifh  to  comply  with  his  brother’s  requefl:,  he  was  refolv- 
•cd  to  proceed  on  fure  grounds ; and  wrote  to  a clergy- 
man of  Leeds  to  call  and  examine  his  brother;  and,  if 
he  found  his  attainments  confiderable,  or  his  genius  at  all 
promifing,  to  fend  him  down  to  HulK  In  conformity  to 
this  requelt,  the  clergyman  waited  upon  young  Ifaac,  who 
was  then  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  w^as  found  at 
his  loom,  wdth  a Tacitus  lying  by  his  fide.  After  under- 
going an  examination  for  fome  time,  in  the  courfe  of 
which  he  difplayed  great  accuracy  of  idea,  much  general 
knowledge,  and  an  aftoniihing  command  of  language, 
he  was  thought  perfedily  eligible  to  be  fent  to  Hull.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  a few  days  after,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  hum- 
ble occupation  cf  weaving  for  ever.  ■ 

As  mention  has  neceffarily  been  made  of  Jofeph  Milner, 
with  whom  Ifaac  is  now  to  refide,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  a little  farther  introdudfion  to  his  character. 

Jofeph  Milner  having  fettled  at  Hull,  as  mafler  of  the 
free  grammar-fchool,  and  curate  of  Trinity-Church,  be- 
came, about  the  time  of  his  brother’s  removal  from  Leeds, 
.convinced,  in  a manner  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a 
Granger,  of  many  peculiar  dodtrines  of  Chiidianity  ; 
fuch  as,  the  New  Birth,  'JuJiification  'hy  Faith,  Original 
Sin,  and  Redemption  by  Jefus  Chrift,  Being  a man,  zea- 
lous by  nature  in  every  caufe  he  undertook,  lie  became, 
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in  fupporfc  of  thefe  points,  a fearlefs  and  animatoi  preach- 
er. With  a conduct  irreproachable,  and  an  awe  of  fane  - 
tity  which  feemed  to  refide  about  his  perfon,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  he  made  great  impreiTion  on  his  hear- 
ers. Thofe  of  them,  who  by  nature,  were  gay,  dwelt 
on  his  reprefentations  of  eternal  felicity  with  peculiar 
partiality,  and  already  counted  heaven  as  their  own:  the 
timid  were  alarmed  at  his  denunciations,  and  faw  nothing 
but  perdition  awaiting  them  : while,  as  they  are  called, 
the  men  of  the  world,  who  cannot  altogether  renounce 
the  didtates  of  nature  and  reafon,  ridiculed  him  as  little 
better  than  a madman.  This  timor  deorum,  as  Horace 
would  have  called  it,  thus  feizing  the  mind  of  Jofeph 
Milner,  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  leading  feature  of 
his  chara<5ler.  A Bible  was  always  ’his  pocket-compa- 
nion, which  employed  his  refearches,  whenever  company 
or  bufinefs  left  a vacant  opportunity.  This  conftant  oc- 
cupation of  the  mind  on  religious  ideas,  he  ufed  to  re- 
commend to  his  fcholars,  as  the  beft  means  of  counter- 
a6ling  the  dcfigns  of  their  grand  enemy.  Nothing,  to  be 
fure,  could  be  more  efife^lual  for  that  purpofe ; but  the 
fuggeftions  of  nature,  which  are  frequently  laudable, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  full  as  fubtle  as  thofe  of  Satan, 
may  be  unhappily  filenced  by  the  fame  contrivance : it 
is  neceflary,  therefore,  to  have  the  means  of  diftingu'fh-- 
ing  the  one  from  the  other.  Whether  fuch  a fyllem  is  to 
be  ranked  among  the  imbecillities  of  the  human  mind, 
~ and  denominated  fuperflition,  or  efteemed  a new  era  of 
awakened  fenfibility  to  objects  of  greater  importance  than 
thofe  of  fenfe,  and  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  reli- 
gion, may  be,  with  fome,  difficult  to  determine.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  Jofeph  Milner,  for  thirty  years  before  bis 
death,  lived  the  life  of  a drift  believer  in  Chriftianity ; 
and,  more  than  can  be  faid  of  the  generality  of  fuch  per- 
fons,  his  life  was  anfwerable  to  his  proieffions  ; fo  that, 
svhether  hjs  conquefts  over  the  frailties  and  propensities 
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of  human  nature  be  real  or -imaginary,  he  has  the  mod 
indifputable  right  to  the  praife  of  an  honed  man. 

With  fuch  an  example  before  him,  Ifaac  couicf  not 
but  imbibe  fome  fentiments  of  veneration  for  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion ; and  his  mind  was  no  doubt  tindfured  with 
that  particular  view  of  its  tenets,  which  diftinguifhed  the 
belief  of  his  brother.  His  profpeSts  we‘e  now  turned  to- 
wards the  church;  and,  after  having  aihfted  his  brother 
for  fome  time,  in  the  capacity  of  ufher,  he  was  .re- 
moved to  QueenV  College,  Cambridge ; where  he  en- 
tered as  a fizer. 

Few  perfons  ever  came  better,  prepared  to  the  univer- 
fity,  or  with  talents  m.ore  likely  to  make  a confpicuous 
figure.  Bcfides  his  natural  afliduity  and  good  abilities, 
he  had  the  advantage  of  being  educated  by  a perfon,  that 
Jiad  gone  through  the  univerfity  before  him,  and  that 
perfon  alfo  a brother;  who  mufl:  liave  been,  therefore,  a 
more  fedulous  inftruQor'than  any  other  perfon. 

While  an  ufher  at  Hull,  Ifaac  Milner  had  made  him- 
felf  a complete  claliic.  Flis  knowledge  of  mathematics 
mull  have  been  very  cenfiderable,  too,  fince,  on  the 
occuirence  of  any  difficulty  in  algebra,  it  was  iifual  w'itli 
his  brother  Jofeph  to  fend  to  him  for  an  explanation  ; 
which,  though  the  elder  brother  might  have  been  able  to 
make  out  himfelf,  yet  the  readinefs  of  Ifaac  always  faved 
him  that  trouble.  In  algebra,  therefore,  and  Euclid,  he 
may  be  confidered  to  have  pofTeffied,  before  even  he  went 
to  the  univerfity,  a fenior  optime\  knowledge.  Another 
great  caufe  of  his  fuccefs  was  the  circumftance  of  his 
fpending  the  long  vacation  at  bis  brother’s  fchool  in  his 
original  employment  of  ufher.  By  thefe  means,  he  had 
not  only  retained  what  he  had  learnt,  but  was  enabled  to 
add  confiderably,  every  year,  to  his  Cambridge  acquire- 
ments. All  the  time  of  his  being  an  under-graduate  was 
fpent  in  indefatigable  fludy.  Confident  in  his  abilities, 
he  had  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  firffi  honours  of  the  place, 
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and  had  pcrfevcrance  and  ability  fuffitient  to  cnfure  their 
attainment.  In  the  year  1774,  therefore,  he  became 
fenior  wrangler,  with  the  honourable  diftinO-ion  of  /«- 
comparabilis,  and  gained  aifo  the  hriT;  mathematical  prize. 

This  ftfuggle  for  literary  difiin6ti6n,  though  crowned 
with  fuccefs,  was  not  attended  wdth  that  only  charm, 
which  can  render  even  fuccefs  pjeafant.  Intenfe  fludy 
had  fecretly  laid  the  foundation  of  a nervous  diforder, 
which  may  poflibly  continue,  as  it  hitherto  has  done,  to 
embitter  his  future  life.  The  equal  diitribution  of  hap- 
pinefs  fetms*  not  lefs  true  than  philofophical  ; and,  per- 
haps, theipainlefs  days  and  embreken  flumbers  of  the 
peafant  form  no  mean  counterpoife  to  the  mod  fplcndid 
revrards  of  literature. 

This  valetudinarian  ftate  of  Mr.  'IVlilner  may  account 
for  feme  peculiarities  of  his  condu<5t  ; fuch  as  refiding 
much  at  home,  and  being  at  church 

I , 

Parcus  cultor  deorum  et  kifrequcns. 

His  retirement,  how^ever,  is  faid  to  be  employed  in 
labours,  which  will  one  day  add  to  his  literary  fame,  and 
confiderably  benefit  the  w'orld. 

At  Cambridge,  Mr.  Milner  became  acquainted  v/ith 
that  ornament  of  the  Britifli  fenate  and  of  humanity, 
WilliamWilberforce,  Efq.  Thisgenrleman,  though 
he  had,  from  his  earlieft  years,  the  advantage  of  a ffrict 
education,  yet  his  feiitiments  on  religious  lubjects  are  faid 
to  have  received  great  confirmation  from  the  clear  reafon- 
ings  and  able  dedudfions  of  Mr.  Milner.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  this  acquaintance,  the  parties,  together 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  went  on  a continental  tour  ; but  had  not 
^proceeded  far,  before  feme  political  changes  in  this  country 
called  them  back.  A friendfhip,  however,  w'as  cemented 
in  this  fl'iort  time  between  them,  which  is  not  likely  foon 
to  be  difiblved. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Milner  returned  from  the  continent, 
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which  was'in  1/88,  he  was  chofen  Preficlent  of  the  Col- 
lege, to  which,  as  a ftudent,  he  had  done  fo  much  credit. 
Before  his  eledion,  this  venerable  afylum  of  EraTmus  bad 
'greatly  decreafed  in  reputation,  but  began  then  to  afTume 
fomething  of  its  ancient  confequence,  by  the  repletion  of 
its  numbers,  It  has  always  been  ,the  prefent  Prefident’s 
wifh  that  Queen’s  fhould  not  be  behind  any  college  in  the 
means  of  indrufflon  ; he  has,  therefore,  introduced  men 
of  the  bed  abilities  from  the  other  colleges  among  the 
fellows  of  Queen’s,  who  find  in  him  a deady  friend 'and 
patron.  - The  interior  management  of  the  college  has  alfo 
been  much  improved,  by  the  correction  of  many  abufes, 
which  were  fanctioned  by  long  prefeription.  Ad  deterius 
is  the  tendency  of  every  inditution,  unlefs  this  falutary 
interference  of  authority  fometimes  takes  place.  Few, 
however,  like  Milner,  have  fortitude. enough  to  fupport 
the  obloquy  which  innovation,  however  laudable,  is  apt 
to  produce.  At  the  time  he  was  under-graduate,  it  was 
the  ciificm  for  fiz^ers  to  wait  on  the  fellows,  to  dine  after 
they  had  done,  and  fubmit  to  many  other  degrading  cir- 
cumdances.  Thefe  fervile  didinCfions,  with  a recoliecfioii 
how  injurious  they  were  to  his  former  feelings,  Mr.  Milner 
has  alfo  abolifhed. 

A diort  time  after  he  became  prefident  of  Queen’s,  he 
took  out  his  doctor’s  deg.^’ce,  and  was  prefented  with  the 
deanry  of  Carlide.  It.  is  his  cudom  to  vifit  this  place 
regularly  every  year,  but  he  feldoin  refides  there  long. 
Hull,  before  the  deceafe  of  his  brother,  (for  whom  he 
entertained  a high  regard,  hut  called,  on  account  of  his 
methodifm,  his  Jlrange  brother,)  was  the  mod  favourite 
place  of  his  refidence.  His  lodgings,  were  a complete 
work-dicp,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  carpenter’s  and  turner’s 
indruments.  He  was  accudomed  here  to  relax  his  mind 
daily  from  the  fatigues  of  dudy,  bv  feme  manual  labour. 
His  lathe  and  appendages ’for  turning  were  extremely  cu- 
rious, and  cod  him  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
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guineas.  He  had  alfo  a very  curious  machine,  partly  of 
his  own  invention,  which  formed  and  polifhed  at  the  fame 
time,  with  the  utmofl:  poffible  exadnefs,  watch-wheels 
of  every  defcrjption.  ^ 

A celebrated  moralift  of  the  prefent  day  maintains,  that  - 
manual  labour  is  one  great  fource  of  bappinefs.  It  is 
evident  that  we  cannot  bear,  without  injury,  fo  rany 
long  time,  intenfe  and  uninterrupted  thought  ; it  is 
equally  clear,  that,  when  the  mind,  without  any  objed 
of  purfuit,  is  left  to  its  own  fpontaneous  fenfibilities. 

It  turns  either  to  the  future  or  the  paft  ; and,  as  we  are 
either  melancholy  or  gay,  fo  is.  the  profped  before  us. 
This  ilate,  therefore,  of  fenfibility,  exercifing  the  mind,  ' 
not  according  to  the  real  exiftence  of  things,  but  to  their 
accidental  impreflion,  is  feldom  profitable ; befides  this, 
it  can  be  no  relief  to  a mind  already  wearied  with  deep 
thinking.  Something  is  wanted  for  this  purpofe,  which 
gently  exercifes  the  mental  powers,  on  fome  corporeal 
movement.  Manual  labour,  requiring  juft  dexterity 
enough -to  abftrad  the  mind  from  its  accuftomed  opera- 
tions, feems  heft  to  anfwer  this  end.  Let  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  a matter  of  furprlfe  or  ridicule,  that  a man,  of 
enlarged  underftanding,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance,  ’fhould 
floop  for  amufement  to  the  drudgery  of  mechanical  em- ' 
ployment.  It  is  not  even  enough  to  call  Uncle  Toby’s 
whims  inoffenfive,  they  were  really  ufefiil  ; and  our  hob- 
bies, whatever  they  be,  are  founded  in  nature,  and  indif- 
penfable  to  our  bappinefs. 

The  literary  produdions  of  Dr.  Milner  are  but  few  ; 
but,  as  they  bear  the  ftamp  of  genius,  they  have  procured 
him  much  reputation,  and  a fellowfhlp  in  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. They  confift  of  communications  to  tliat  rcfpedablc 
body  ; the  firft  of  which  is  dated  i6th  February,  1778, 
concerning  the  communication  of  motion  by  impad  and 
gravity.  Another  paper  treats  of  the  limits  of  algebraical 
equations,  and  contains  a general  demonftraticn  of  Des 
Cartes’  rule  for  finding  the  number  of  afTrmative  and 
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negative  roots : this  is  dated  li'ebruary  a6th.  In  the  fol- 
lowing Jane,  we  find  another  communication  on  the  pre- 
cefilon  of  the  equinoxes. 

Dr.  Milner,  as  a chemift,  ranks  very  high.  The 
French  are  faid  to  have  availed  themfelves  of  his  difcovery 
concerning  the  compofition  of  nitre,  which  has  enabled 
them  to  fupply,  without  foreign  affiftance,  the  vaft  con- 
fumption  of  that  article,  ufed  in  the  manufadure  of  gun- 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Waring,  Dr.  Milner,  in  1798, 
was  made  Lucafian  profeffor  of  mathematics,  to  which  is 
annexed  a falary  of  100/.  a year.  Thus,  we  fee,  with 
no  other  advantages,  but  thofe  of  ability  and  merit,  a 
perfon  rifing  from  the  obfcureft  rank  of  life,  and,  toge- 
ther with  all  his  other  literary  diftindions,  filling  even 
the  chair  of  the  immortal  Newton.  Defert,  crowned 
with  fuccefs,  muft,  to  every  generous  mind,  afford  a high 
degree  of  fatisfadion  ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  holds 
out  a foftering  encouragement  to  thofe  feeds  of  genius 
which  otherwife  might  lie  dormant  in  the  bofom  of  in- 
digence and  obfcurity.  Although  a confiderable  portion 
of  the  life  of  Dr.  Milner  was  employed  in  the  laborious 
occupation  of  a mechanic,  yet,  untindured  with  any 
former  habits,  his  manners  and  fentiments  eminently  dif- 
play  the  refined  tafle  of  the  fcholar  and  the  gentleman  ; fo 
that  the  very  difadvantages,  under  which  he  laboured  in 
the  former  part  of  his  life,  only  fo  much  the  more  en- 
hance our  admiration  of  his  prefent  attainments. 

Urit  enim  fulgore  fuo.  ^ 


THOMAS  LEWIS  O’BEIRNE,  D.  D. 

BISHOP  OF  MEATH. 

THE  fubjed  of  this  Memoir  furniflies  an  additional 
name  to  grace  the  ciialogue  of  thofe  truly  illufirious  cha- 
raders,  who,  by  their  private  and  public  virtues,  have 
tiiumphed  over  every  oppofition,  and  raifed  themfelves 
to  honourable  eminence  in  fociety. 
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The  difficulties  arifing  from  a (late  of  parental  obfcif- 
rlty  were  not  the  only  obftacles  which  Dr.  O’Belrne  had 
to  furmount,  in  common  with  feveral  prelates  of  the 
church  of  England,  ftill  more  diftinguifhe^d  than  himfelf. 
Born  and  educated  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic church,  he  had,^at  firfl,  tp  overcome  the  fpirit  of 
religious  prejudice,  carefully  infufed  into  a tender  mind, 
and  afterwards  to  contend  with  the  force  of  public  opi- 
nion, which  is  not  apt  to  give  credit  to  the  profeffions  of 
thofe  who  renounce  an  old,  and  unexpediedly  embrace  a 
nev/,  fyflem  of  worfliip.  Me  has,  however,  completely 
fucceeded  in  tmpreffing  the  public  mind  with  a firm  con- 
vidiicn  of  the  purity  of  his.motives ; and  the  natural  miid- 
nefs  of  his  temper,  unperverted  by  the  rancorous  impulfe 
of  new-born  zeal,  has  excited  regret,  without  cenfure, 
in  the  members  of  the  religion  that  loft  him,  and  admira- 
tion, without  envy,  in  the  reverend  teachers  of  the  faith 
which  he  now  profefies.  , 

Dr.  O’Beirne  was  born  in  the  county  of  Longford,  in 
Ireland,  about  the  year  1748.  His  father,  v/ho  was  a 
farmer,  highly  efteemed  for  his  integrity,  after  beftow- 
ing  a claffical  education  on  the  Db^cr  and  his  younger' 
brother  Charles,  was  fo  gratified  wirh  the  general  opi- 
nion entertained  of  their  natural  and  acquired  talents,  that 
he  refolved,  with  the  confent  of  the  titular  bjfhop  of  the^ 
diocefe,  to  devote  them  to  the  fervlce  of  him,  to  whom’ 
all  their  improvements  were  pioufiy  to  be  attributed. 
Me  immediately  took  the  neceiTary  meafures  to  fend  them 
to  5t.  Om.er’s,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  functions 
of  the  RomLn-Catholic  prieflhood.  The  Doctor,  how- 
ever, convinced  of  the  vaft  importance  of  the  facred  en- 
gatjements  into  which  he  was  folicited  to  enter,  thought 
it  his  duty  to  afeertain  the  truth  of  fome  particular  tenets 
of  his  paternal  religion,  v/ith  which  his  mind  had,  for  fome 
time  before,  been  greatly  perplexed.  With  this  confei- 
eniious  view,  he  was  naturally  kd  to  a minute  inveftiga- 
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tion  of  the  fiibjeft,  and  it  terminated,  after  a variety  of 
ftfuggles,  in  his  fincere  converfion  to  the  creed  of  the 
cftabliflied  church, 

Inftead  of  returning  to  the  county  of  Longford  to  per- 
form the'  duties  of  a pariih-priefl,  he  turned  his  fteps 
‘towards  London,  the  proper  fcene  for  literary  talents  and 
adventure. 

His  brother,  on  the  contrary,  pun61:ually  complied  with 
the  wilhes  of  his  family  and  friends;  and  it  is  a fingular 
circumftance,  that  they  met,  for  the  firft  time,  after  an 
interval  of  many  years,  the  one  officiating  as  a Roman- 
- Catholic  clergyman  in  the  parifh,  where  the  other  refided 
as  Proteftant  re6tor. 

Dr.  O’Beirne  was  chaplain  in  the  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Earl  Howe,  during  a confiderable  part  of  the 
American  w'ar.  He  fo  eminently,  diflinguiihed  himYelf  in 
that  fituation  by  the  piety  of  his  condiici,  the -excellency 
of  his  fermons,  and  the  ftriftiiefs  of  his  attention  to  offi- 
cial duties,  that  he  foon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  noble 
admiral,  and  was  at  length  promoted  to  the  chaplaincy  of 
the  flag-(hip,  the  Eagle,  of  64  guns.  His  converfation 
and  manners,  which  have  ever  been  peculiarly  pleafing, 
foon  accomplifhed  for  him  what  his  reputation  as  a clergy- 
man had  commenced,  and  he  was  honouied  with  the  con- 
fidence of  the  commander-in-chief. 

The  calamitous  fire,  which  happened  at  New  York  in 
1776,  fupplied  him  with  an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
the  dodrines  of  Chriftianity  in  the  mod:  edifying  and 
confolatory  manner.  To  make  the  precept,  and  pra<5lice, 
of  the  gofpel,  go  hand  in  hand,  had  been  his  conllant  ftudy 
from  the  moment  he  entered  into  holy  orders ; and, 
while  he  cultivated,  in  private,  every  mean  within  his 
power  to  fpfteri  the  horrors  and  alleviate  the  miferies  of 
vvar,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  in  St.  Paul’s  church, 
the  only  one  in  New  York  which  had  been  preferved  from  ' 
the  fury  of  the  fiames.  His  difcourfe  on  tliat  melancholy 
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occafion  has  been  oftea  mentioned  as  the  effufion  of 
mind  animated  with  the  purell  fentiments  of  charity  and 
brotherly  love,  and  it  has  been  judly  praifed  as  a compb- 
fition  remarkable  for  dignified  and  pathetic  eloquence. 

On  his  return  from  America,  when  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Howe,  and  more  particularly  that  of  his  brother 
' Sir  William  Howe,  with  rerpe«5t  to  the  diredtion  and  exe- 
cution of  military  operations,  became  the  fubject  of  ge- 
neral animadverfion  and  parliamentary  enquiry,  and  was 
boldly  cenfured  in  newfpapers  and  pamphlets  fuppofed  to 
be  written  by  perfons  in  high  credit  and  confidence  with 
miniftry;  Dr.  O’Beirne  came  forward  in  defence  of  his 
friends  and  patrons,  (for,  he  was  alfo  much  efieemed  by 
Sir  William,)  and  publifhed  a pamphlet  in  vindication  of 
them,  that  had  an  extenfive  circulation,  and  was  extolled 
by  the  adherents  of  the  general  and  admiral. 

His  introduction  to  the  leading  members  of  Oppofition 
happened  in  the  year  i 779,  through  the  medium  of  Lord 
Howe  and  Sir  William,  who  were  received  v/ith  open 
arms  by  the  opponents  of  miniflry,  as  they  fondly  indulged 
in  the  hope  that  they  Ihould,  from  fuch  a connection,  find 
grounds  fufficient  for  condemning  the  meafures  of  admi- 
nifiration,  and  transferring  to  themfelves  the  reins  of- 
power.  Dr.  O’Beirne  was,  after  a (bore  time,  particu- 
larly countenanced  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  fre- 
quently expreiled,  v/ithout  referve,  the  fatisfactlon  he 
derived  from  the  pleafant  and  infiructive  converfation  of 
his  new  acquaintance. 

In  order  to  recommend  himfelf  more  efreftually  to  that 
party,  he  wrote  (as  it  was  faid)  a fpirited  pamphlet  in 
their  favour,  called  “ The  Gleam  of  Comfort,”  which 
was  highly  applauded  by  the  writers  and  friends  of  Oppo- 
fition, and  was  generally  allowed  to  pofiefs  no  iiiconfidera- 
ble  degree  of  merit.  In  March,  i 782,  when  the  Rock- 
ingham party  came  into  power,  he  accompanied  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  then  his  avowed  patron,  and  appointed  lord- 
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lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  that  country  as  his  private  fecre- 
tary.  He  was  alfo  nominated  one  of  his  chaplains.  But 
it  unfortunately  happened  that  his  Grace  had  not,  from 
the  fhort  duration  of  his  government,  which  did  not  lafl: 
quite  four  months,  any  opportunity  of  providing,  as  he 
wifhed,  for  his  reverend  protegL 

An  anecdote  related  ot  Dr.  O’Beirne,  durinsr  his  refi-  ' 
dence  in  Ireland,  as  private  fecretary  to  the  !ord-lieute- 
nant,  and  with  the  authenticity  of  which  we  have  good 
reafons  to  be  fatisfied,  will  more  fully  lay  open  the  fecret' 
recedes  of  his  heart  than  a thoufand  volumes  written  by 
panegyrics,  whofe  onh'  documents  are  the  actions  of  his 
public  life.  One'CfJh’s  oldefl  acquaintances,  of  the  name 
ofHagarty,  who  had  been,  for  many  years,  employed 
in  the  Excife,  was  fuperannuated,  and  obliged  to  retire, 
with  a large  family^  on  the  miferable  falary  of  loi.  per 
annum;  He  had  heard  of  the  Doctor Vp referment,  and 
was  advifed  to  folicit  his  interefl.  Though  he  at  firft 
declined  the  advice,  from  motives  of  defpair  or  bafhful- 
nefs,  necelTity  at  length  filenced  his  fcruples,  and  he  fent 
a letter  to  the  fecretary*  Dr.  O’Beirne  immediately  dif- 
patched  a meflsrger  for  him,  received  him  in  the  mod 
friendly  manner,  and  affured  him,  that,  though  he  had 
never  applied  to  the  lord-lieutenant  for  a favour,  he 
would  do  fo  on  the  prefent  occafion,  both  on  account  of 
their  former  acquaintance,  andlhe  diftrefles  to  which  a nu- 
merous and  helplefs  family  was  expofed.  If  he  fucceeded, 
Hagarty  Ihould  of  courfc  be  re- placed  on  the  eCablifh- 
ment ; if  net,  he  would  cheerfully  allow  him  a yearly 
. fum  out  of  his  private  purfe  equal  to  that  which  he  received 
when  in  full  employment.”  It  is  almofl:  needlefs  to  add 
that  he  did  fucceed,  and  that  poor  Hagarty  and  his  fa- 
riiily  were  refeued  from  ruin.  ' 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  having  led 
to  the  difTolution  of  the  adminiftration  formed  under  his' 
aufpices,  the  Duke  ,of  Portland  was  fucceeded  in  the 
1799-1800.  J government; 
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government  ef  Ireland  by  the  Marquis  of  BuckinghairJi 
then  Earl  Temple,  in  July,  1782,  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don with  his  private  fecretary  and  diaplain.  His  Grace, 
now  perfe6t:ly  convinced,  from  his  experience  in  Irilh 
affairs,  of  the  Do6tor’s  talents  for  political  bufinefs,  em- 
ployed his  pen,  and  had  recourfe  to  his  advice,  on  almofir 
every  important  occafion.  He  was  initiated  in  all  the 
myftenes  of  Oppofition,  and  aflided  at  feveral  fecret  con- 
ferences held  by  itS’ leaders.  He  became  peculiarly  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Fox,  and’  we  are  enabled  to  date,  that  his 
admiration  of  that  great  ftatefman’s  powers  and  virtues  has 
not  been  diminifhed  by  the  extraordinary  changes  which 
have  fince  appearedUo  take  place  in  political  fentiment. 

The  idea  of  the  ever-memorable  coalition  was  then' 
fuggeded  as  the  only  certain  mode  of  hurling  from  the 
helm  of  power  rivals,  who  had  dared  to  intercept  and 
monopolize  the  fruits  of  fo  many  painful',  but  fuccefsful, 
labours  ; who  had  prefumed  to  appropriate  to  themfelves 
thefpoils  of  that  political  Troy,  which  had  only  fallen  af-  ^ 
ter  a defperate  dege  of  ten  years,  and  in  the  breaches  of 
which  they  had  not  ventured  to  expofe  themfelves,  until  a 
triumphant  entrance  was  no  longer  doubtful.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly agreed  to,  and  fucceeded.  But  the  viQ:ory  was 
trandent ; and  even  the  moment  of  exultation  was  dark- 
ened with  prognodics  of  fpeedy  difappointment  and  de- 
feat. 

When  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  raifed  to  the  impor- 
tant office  of  firft  lord  of  the  Treafury,  in  April,  1783, 
he  appointed  Dr.  O’Beirne  his  private  fecretary.  He  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  ffiuation  with  great  induftry  for  • 
upwards  of  eight  months,  when^the  coalition  was,  in  its 
turn,  divefted  of  authority,  and  compelled  to  retire.  He 
had  nor,  however,  been  negledbed,  by  his  patron  ; for, 
on  the  day  previous  to  the  nomination  of  Mr,  Pitt  as  hrft 
lord  of  the  Treafury,  he  was  put  into  poffeflion  of  two 
livings  fituated  in  Northunibtrland  and  Cumberland,  valued 
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at  nearly  700I  a year,  which  were  in  the  ?ift  of  gevern- 
merit.  The  manner  in  which  thefe  livings  were* conferred 
on  him,  both  by  the  zealous  interference  of  hia  noble  pa- 
tron, and  the  prompt  alTidance  of  a noble  lord  now  very 
.hiffh  in  legal  honours,  ferved  to  infpire  him-  with  addi- 
tional ardour  in  fupport  of  his  political  friends,  and  he 
carried  his  gratitude  and  enthnfiafm  fo  far  as  to  appear  the 
public  attendant  of  the  man  of  the  ptopie'^  When 
Fox’s  carrias^e  was  drawn  by  the  populace  into  the  courk 
of  Devonfhire-houfe,  *^he  Duke  of  Norfo'k  was  feated  on 
the  box,  and  Colonel  North  with  Dr.  O’ Seirne  thought 
themfelves  honoured  in  {landing  behind  it  as  inferior,  but 
iiecefTary,  figures,  to  complete  the  group  of  the  patriotic 
pageant. 

The  French  revolution  produced  a revolution  of  poli- 
tical doSrine  in  the  mind  ot  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
the  ideas  of  the  ex-fecretary  continued  to  revolve  in  co- 
incidence with  thofe  of  his  noble  patron.  ‘‘  The  Gleam 
hf  Comfori,”  which  Dr.  O’Beirne  had  viewed  Tome 
years  at  a oidance,  was  now  brightening  into  meridian 
lullre,  and  his  days  of  labour  and  nights  of  contemplation 
were  foon  to  be  rewarded  with  the  honours  of  epifcopacy. 
He  accompanied  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  Ireland,  as  his  firft 
chaplain,  and  was  made  Bifhop  of  OfTory.  He  has  been 
fince  tranllated,  on  the  death  of  the  Honourable  Dr.  Max- 
well, to  the  fee  of  Meath,  valued  at  5,000!.  per  annum. 

BiHiop  O’Beirne  was  among  the  mod  adlivc  and  zeal- 
ous of  thofe -who  fupported  the  meafures  and  promoted 
the  principles  of  the  Firzwilliarn  adrainiflration.  He  was 
particularly  fo  In  furtherance  of  what  feemed  to  be  the 
primary  obje6:  of  the  viceroy,  the  emancipation,  as  it 
was  called,  of  the  Catliolics ; for,  though  Bifhop  O’Beirne 
is  a convert  to  the  faith  of  Proteflantifrn,  he  is  not  at  all 
adluated  by  that  outrageous  zeal  againfl  the  faith  which 
he  has  renounced,  which  generally  marks  the  profeiyte. 
He  wrote,  himfelf,  in  furtherance  of  that  meafure.  When 
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Lord  Fltzwilliam  was  removed  from  office,  and  the  cha- 
raOierand  meafures  of  his  adminiftration  came  to  be  can- 
vafled  with  rather  a fevere  and  acrimonious  fpirit  in  the 
Irifh  Houfeof  Peers,  Bifhop  O’Beirne  flood  forward  with- 
honed  warmth  and  diftinguifhed  ability  in  defence  of  his 
abfent,  and,  as  he  conceived,  injured,  patron.  His  fpeech 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  on  that  occafion,  was  reckoned 
among  the  bed  which  have  been  delivered  in  that 
adembly. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exid  with  refpe6t 
to  his  political  life,  his  exemplary  condu61:  in  difeharging 
the  facred  functions  of  his  prefent  dignified  office  has 
united  every  fentiment  in  his  favour.  He  delivered  a 
charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefs  of  Offory,  which  is, 
perhaps,  unexampled  in  point  of  padoral  fimplieity  and 
apod’olie  doclrine.  He  candidly  admitted  the  obfeurity 
of  his  birth,  and  made  afolemn  declaration,  that,  in  the 
ecclefiadical  promotions,  which  were  at  his  difpofal,  he 
fhould  be  influenced  by  the  merits  of  the  candidates  only. 
He  indituted  monthly  leSures,  on  topics  of  religious 
controverfy  and  fubjeQ:s  fele^led  from  the  Hidory  of  the 
Church,  while  chapters  from  the  New  Tedamtnt  were 
oceafionally  trandated,  and  the  mod  approved  commen- 
tators and  expofitors  were  carefully  confulted.  It  was 
not  uncommon,  during  thefe  ]e61:ures,  to  fee  them  at- 
tended by  clergymen,  from  a didance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles,  who  probably  had  not,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
looked  into  the  original  text.  His  houfe  and  table  were 
always  open  to  them,  particularly  to  thofe  of  the  inferior 
order  ; and  he  has  never  been  reproached  with  neglecllng 
any  opportunity  to  reward  the  claims  of  merit,  however 
deditute  of  recommendation. 

As  a preacher,  Dr.  O’Beirne  ranks  in  the  fird  clafs. 
His  fermons  feldorn  relate  to  the  thorny  points  of  contro- 
verfial  theofogy,  which  are  more  calculated  to  confound 
than  to  enlighten.  He  is  generally  fatisfied  with  expatiat-' 
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ing  on  tlie  grand  and  eflentlal.  doQrines  of  Chriftianity, 
and  his  diction  is  perfpicuous,  animated,  and  nervous.  He 
is  occafionaily  fublime,  frequently  pathetic,  and  always 
intelligible  to  his  auditors.  Though  gifted  with  confide- 
Table  powers  of  imagination,  he  ftudioufly^ checks  them, 
when  they  feem  to  interfere  in  the  pure  fervency  of  devo- 
tion. He  appears  to  have  made  it  his  great  object, 

“ To  difcipline  his  fancy,  to  command 
The  heart  ; and,  by  familiar  accents,  move 
The  Chrlftian  foul.” 

The  condu<El:  of  his  lordfhip,  in  private  life,  has  been 
-ever  diftinguifhed  for  that  liberality  of  heart  and  urbanity 
of  manners  which  evince  a jufl:  knowledge  of  the  duties 
of  fociety.  Several  of  his  fermons  have  been  publiihed. 

His  perfon  is  of  the  middle  fize,  flight,  and  indicating 
an  age  of  about  fixty  years.  His  face  is  thin,  and  .ex- 
preflive  of  the  qualities  which  form  his  charaSer.  ^ 
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WAS  fon  to  a clergyman  of  Carlifle  ; at  the  gram- 
mar-fchool  of  which  place  he  was  educated,  previoufly 
to  his  removal  to  the  univerfity..  He  did  not  display,  in 
this  early  part  of  life,  any  of  that  ability  which  after- 
wards maiked  his  progrefs  in  mathematical  fcience. 
Though  naturally  endowed  with  a clear  diferiminatirrg 
mind  and  capacious  memory,  yet,  whether  from  want 
of  any  peculiar  bent  of  genius,  or  the  circumflance  of  his 
fludies  being  more  particularly  adapted  to  -thofe  of  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  never  remarkable  for  any  great  profici- 
ency in  clalTical  knowledge. 
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From  this,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  infer,  that  he 
did  not  pofTefs  a mind  fufceptible  of  thofe  line  impreflions, 
which  .the  charms  of  comrofition  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. Tafte,  for  any  particufar  branch  of  (ludy,  is 
partly  natural  and  partly  acquired.  The  nice  difcrimi- 
nation  ot  beauty,  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  fooa  injured 
by  ncgleti;  and  v'hat  we  ceaic  to  cii'tivate  lofes,  in  time, 
the  power  to  pleafe.  'TTls  accounts  for  that  indifference 
with  which  Mr.  Fa  ifh  pafied  through  the  flowery  regi- 
ons of  claflic.il  literature.  His  mind  was  chiefly  conver- 
fant  with  dlfl:in6t  and  accurate  ideas,  not  exercised  on 
fentiments  and  feelings,  but  on  the  number,  weight,  ex- 
tent, and  capacity,  of  things.  This  feieuce,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  comprehended  it,  became  the  objeSt  of  his. 
peculiar  tafte ; and  appeared  to  exceed  'ill  others,  as 
much  in  importance,  as  it  did  in  clear  and  demonferative 
evidence : the  indiftindt  beauty,  therefore,  and  unde- 
fined grace,  ot  the  Mufes,  were  ever  alter  thrown  afide^ 
or  but  partially  attended  to  by  him. 

With  this  ftreng  bias  to  mathematics,  Mr.  Farifh,  at 
the  age  of  fixteen,  entered  fizer  at  Magdalen- College, 
Cambridge,  and,  duriog  his  under-graduatefnip,  was  an 
example  of  fubordination,  fobriety,  and  clofe  application 
to  his  ftudies,  to  all  his  fellow-collegians. 

No  perfon  perhaps  is  always  confiftent  with  himfelf ; 
fometimes  the  timid  are  bold,  - and  the  bold  timid. 
When  Mr.  Farifh  took  his  bachelor’s  degree,  owing  to 
his  modefl  unafTuming  manner,  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
placed  in  a fituatlon  below  his  merit.  Perceiving  this, 
he  challenged  the  whole  fenate-houfe  to  a trial  of  mathe- 
matical feill;  and,  by  this  fpirited  but  unufual  expedient, 
he  attained  the  firfl:  honour  of  his  year, — that  of  being 
fentor  wrangler. 

When  an  under-graduate,  to  preferve  himfelf  free 
from  every  thing  which  might  feduce  his  mind  from 
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ftudy.  It  was  Mr.  Farifh’s  uniform  pra£iice  never  to 
affociate  familiarly  with  the  gay,  the  idle,  or  diflblute. 
His  companions  were  men  of  (ludious  habits  like  his  own; 
and  who,  like  himfelf,  hare  fince  arrived  at  refpe^ta- 
bility  and  preferment.  This  is  the  beft  proof  that  can 
^be  given  of  the  foundnefs  of  his  early  judgment. 

In  the  fuccefs  and  advancement  of  a whole  fociety  of 
young  men,  as  in  the  inftance  before  us,  is  feen  the 
importance  of  good  and  conftitutional  principles ; their 
effe6ts  are  not  arbitrary,  but  uniform ; not  cafual,  but 
certain.  ^ Among  his  college-friends  were  numbered,  Dr, 
Jowett,  the  prefent  profeflor  of  laws,  remarkable,  as 
well  for  his  deep  refearches  in  Roman  and  Fnglifh  juril- 
prudence,  as  for  the  purity  of  his  Latin  di6iion;  alfo  the 
• Rev.  Mr.  Miles  Atkinfon,  of  Leeds,  refpedlable,  as  the 
founder  of  an  iriftitution  for  gratuitoufly  educating  young 
men  of  promifing  abilities  at  both  our  univerfities;  and 
-the  Rev.  Mr.  Venn,  the  pr-efent  learned  and  worthy 
reclor  of  Clapham. 

Thefe,  with  a few  others,  formed  a kind  of  defenfive 
league  againfl:  furrounding  dilTipation ; and  for  that 
reafon  were  branded  with  the  name  of  Methodifis. 
Their  future  lives,  however,  have  borne  teffimony  to 
the  fincerity  of  their  intentions,  and  damped  their 
chara<51:ers  with  the  feal  of  virtuous  and  perliftive  con- 
flancy.  • 

A fliort  time  after  taking  his  degree,  Mr.  Farifh  was 
chofen  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college.  For  the  claflical 
part  of  education  he  chofe  an  affidapt.  The  lectures 
in  mathematics  he  conducted  in  a manner  which  has  done 
credit  to  himfelf,  and  confiderahly  raifed  the  reputation 
of  the  college;  fince  its  numbers  have,  of  late  years, 
confiderably  increafed. 

Few  perfons  are  more  confcientious  in  the  difcharge  of 
their  duty  than  Mr.  Farilh.  This,  thofe  who  are  under 
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his  care  know  to  their  coft,  as  it  oppofes  a confiderable 
barrier  to  their  favourite  propenfities.  • They  are  apt  to 
think  him  arbitrary,  therefore,  where  he  has  only  exer- 
cifed  a neceffary  and  temperate  authority;  but  fuch  an 
opinion  muil:  be  taken  with  confiderable  limitation,  fince 
the  party  aggrieved  can  feldom  make  an  impartial  judg- 
ment. 

This  high  fenfe  of  duty,  by  which  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
FariOi  is  regulated,  has  been  a misfortune  to  many. 
When  prodor,  the  difcipline  of  the  univerfity  was  kept 
unufually  ilrict.  - Once,  in  his  accuilomed  nightly  rounds 
with  his  attendants,  he  obferved  three  gownfmen  enter^ 
one  of  thofe  houfes  of  illicit  accommodation,  whofe  doors,, 
like  thofe  of  Dis, 

Nodtes  atque  dies  patent. 

An  authoritative  rap  foon  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
pro(5tor.  To  efcape  was  impoffible;  for,  the  befieger 
had  placed  his  men  at  every  avenue  leading  to  the  build- 
ing. An  out-houfe  Teemed  to  offer  the  bell:  fecurity  to 
the  prifoners,  and  to  this  they  fled  for  fecurity.  In  the 
mean  time  the  proQor  entered ; he  examined  and 
threatened,  but  all  in  vain; — nobody  had  been  there. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  give  up  the  teftimony  of  his 
fenfes,  in  conformity  to  the  wifhes  of  thofe,  whom  he 
deemed  parties  concerned  in  the  bufinefs,  he  continued 
bis  fearch,  till  at  laff  he  arrived  at  the  out-houfe.  A tub 
in  one  corner,  and  a recent  inundation  of  water,  created 
fufpicion.  The  proQor  no  fooner  began  to  reffore  it  to 
its  natural  pofition,  than  the  fucceffor  to  its  former  con- 
tents appeared  underneath,  with  all  his  dripping  “ ho- 
noufs  thick  about  him.”  But  this,  to  fpeak  mathemati*? 
f cally,  explained  only  one  part  of  the  problem  ; two  other 
quantities  \yere  ffill  wanting;  and  the  prefent  inveftiga- 
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ter  was  the  fitteft  perfon  in  the  world  to  find  them  out, 
Thefe  were  at  length  difeovered  roofting  quietly,  as  two 
fowls  at  midnight,  on  a beam  over  his  head.  This,  in 
the  opinion  ot  Mr.  Farilli,  was  no  fmall  mifdemeanor  : 
and,  as  he  was  one  on  whom  the  pleas  of  any  juvenile 
indiferetion  and  fellow-feeling  of  his  own  could  notope-? 
rate,  the  ofTenders  had  nothing  to  expert  from  him,  in 
the  way  of  mitigated  punilliment.  They  were  convened 
before  the  vice-chancellor,  and  a day  was  appointed, 
when  they  muft  either  acknowledge  their  offence  in  full 
fenate,  and  alk  forgivenefs,  or  be  expelled  the  univerfity. 
This  is  mentioned,  not  to  blame,  but  to  do  honour  to, 
Mr.  Farifh,  as  a firi6t  difciplinarian  in  a place,  wTere 
both  thofe  in  Jlatu  domlnanti  et  pupillari  are  not  remarka- 
ble for  unexceptionable  condud. 

Mr.  Fariffi  never  committed  himfelf  before  the  public 
as  ah  author;  but  has  chofen  his  path  rather  along  the 
“ fe.quefiered  vale’’  of  fcience.  Few  perfons,  however, 
are  better  known,  or  more  refpe8;ed  for  their  talents, 
in  an  age  when  improvement  is  extremely  difficult,  even 
in  the  flighteft  thing,  Mr.  FarilTi  has  firuck  out  a new 
road  to  knowledge,  equally  bold  and  interefling.  For 
many  years,  during  the  long  vacation  at  Cambridge,  it 
has  been  his  cufiom  to  travel  into  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, where  any  thing  curious  was  to  be  found  ; to  vifit 
ihe  work-fhops  of  artificers;  to  defeend  into  mines;  to 
obferve  the  improvements  of  the  arts ; and  to  take  mo- 
dels of  every  thing  valuable  in  machinery,  Fiis  collection 
of  this  kind,  thus  made  with  afionifliing  labour  and  ex- 
penfe,  is  the  epitome  of  every  thing  which  fupports  the 
commercial  confequence,  and  minifiers  to  the  conveni- 
ence and  luxury,  of  this  country.  Cotton-mills,  looms, 
poiifhing  machines,  fleam-engines,  fawing-mills,  and  con- 
trivances of  every  kind,  to  faciliiate  labour,  here  in  mi- 
niature, are  capable  of  performing  their  feveral  move- 
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ments  with  all  the  exa<^itude  of  their  originals.  Mr. 
Farilh  gives  public  ledures,  annually,  on  thefe,  in  Cam- 
bridge, to  the  (Indents  of  the  fcveral  colleges,  who  not 
only  find  them  very  inftrudive,  but  amufing  alfo : they 
are  in  general,  therefore,  very  well  attended.  In  thefe 
Ie61:ures,  the  operations  of  the  machines  are  not  only  de- 
fcribed,  but  actually  brought  into  effect.  Raw  materi- 
als, of  every  kind,  are  brought  before  his  pupils,  and 
undergo,  with  furprifing  fpeed  and  ingenuity,  every  or- 
deal of  workmanfhip,  till  they  arrive  to  their  ultimate 
perfection.  It  Is  not  unufual  to  fee,  in  the  courfe  of 
one  lecture,  gunpowder,  hats,  vafes,  and  various  other 
things,  ftart  into  exifience  from  their  conflituent  ele- 
ments; fo  that,  while  an  ordinary  perfon,  in  the  courfc 
of  his  life,  becomes  acquainted  with  one  trade,  Mr.  Fa* 
rifh,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years,  has  made  himfelf 
rfiafter  of  almofi  every  trade  and  manufacture  in  the  king- 
dom. For  univerfallty,  therefore,  of  knowledge.  In  this 
way,  he  ftands  unrivalled. 

This  undertaking  was  the  fpeculatfon  of  an  individual; 
and  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  his  endeavours  may  be  crowned 
with  that  fuccefs,  w'hich  they  fo  richly  deferve.  This 
can  never  be  done  by  the  profits  of  the  leClures,  let  them 
be  ever  fo  well  attended.  As  they  are  highly  pleafing, 
and  inftruCl  our  future  magifirates  and  leglflators  In  all 
the  detail  of  manufaCtural  oeconomy,  without  the  expenfe 
and  fatigue  of  travelling;  and  as  this  knowledge  may 
operate  as  well  to  the  prefervation,  as  future  Improve- 
ment, of  the  arts,  would  it  not  be  a becoming  public 
retribution  to  the  ingenious  inflitutor,  for  the  uiliverfity 
to  purchafe  his  coUeClion  at  a liberal  price,  and  create  a 
mechanical  profeflbrfhip,  with  a good  falary,  the  firfi: 
chair  of  which  Mr.  Farilh  himfelf  fhould  fill? — Arts  and 
ufeful  inventions  have  arifen  and  difappeared ; but,  while 
a public  confervatory  of  thefe  things  exifls,  the  danger  of 
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fiich  an  accident  is  prevented,  and  the  Jiaius  quo  of  im- 
provement efFecfually  prefer ved. 

The  plan  of  thefe  lectures  may  not  have  been  ori- 
ginally Mr.  Farifn’s,  but  the  execution  certainly  is. 
Bifl-iop  Watfon,  at  the  end  of  his  chemical  works,  firft 
Aarted  the  idea. 

"J'he  only  improvement  that  Mr.  Farifh  feems  to  have 
made  in  mechanics  is  a certain  curve  in  the  form  of  cogs, 
which  enables- a fvAem  of  wheels  to  work  wdth  the  leafl 
pofTible  fri6lion.  A mill  has  been  confirucled  in  the 
north  of  England  on  this  plan,  and  found  to  anfwcr  as 
well  in  practice  as  4t  promifed  in  theory. 

In  the  year. 1792,  Mr.  Farifli  flood  candidate  for  the 
profefTorriiip  of  natural  and  experimental  philofophy ; 
but  it  was  gained  by  Mr.  Woiletlon.  In  i 794,  he  was 
made  profefibr  of  chemiftry.  He  is,  befide,  prefident  of 
Magdalen -Col lege,  and  reclor  of  Clifton,  in  Northarnp- 
tondnire.  Though  his  avocations  are  very  numerous,  yet 
he  does  not  think  himself  thereby  exempted  from  the  par- 
ticular duties  of  his  clerical  profefTion  ; he  therefore 
holds  a curacy,  within  a few  miles  of  Cambridge,  which 
he  legularly  fupplies  every  Sunday. 

The  mod  intricate  parts  of  mathematics  are  become  ■ 
fo  familiar  to  Mr.  Farifli,  that  he.  reads  them  for  his 
amurement.  He  has  been  known,  even  by  a flight  in- 
fpe<5tion,  to  detect  errors  in  a 'problem  of  confiderable 
perplexity  and  length,  prepared  for  the  fenate-houfe  by  the 
united  care  of  the  other  examiners. 

% 

The  late  Dr.  Waring  was  fo  fenfible  of  his  profound 
knowledge,  that  he  paid  but  an  ill  co.Tipliment  to  the  other 
members  of  the  univerfity,  by  faying,  “ that  nobody  un- 
derflood  his  writings  but  Mr.  Farifh.” 

His  modefly,  however,  rupeifedes  his  merit.—  At  a 
learned  difcufTlon  wdiich  took  place  among  foine  of  the 
heads  of  Cambridge,  they  all  [poke  except  Mr.  Farifli. 
One  of  the  compan’y,  much  celebrated  lor  his  wit  and 
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learning,  at  length  faid,  V/e  have  been  talking  for  this 
hour  in  vain;  and  Farilh,  who  knows  more  about  fh© 
^ matter  than  all  of  us  put  together,  has  not  uttered  a 
word.’*  In  promifcuous  company,  taciturnity  is  certainly 
a linking  feature  in  Mr.  Farifh’s  chara<^ter.  Every  thing 
he  fays  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  deep  thought,  and  not- 
the  fpontaneous  flow  of  focial  and  unfufpeQiing  confidence. 
Among  his  intimates,  however,  he  relaxes,  it  is  faid,  into 
the  facetious  and  agreeable  companion.  Mechanifm,  to- 
pography, trade,  and  manufactures,  are  his  favourite  to- 
pics of  converfation.  Having  fpent  the  chief  part  of  his 
life  in  a college,  naturalized  to  authority  on  one  hand, 
and  fubmiflion  on  the  other,  his  manners,  though  mild, 
flill  retain  a peculiarity,  which  diflinguifli  them  from  eafy 
and  polite  equality.  Without  any  reciprocity  of  his  own, 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  diving  into  the 
opinions  of  others ; and,  on  all  occafions,  has  approved 
himfelf  a watchful  guardian  of  the  interefls  of  our  pre- 
fent  eflablilhments.  S.  K. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BOURGEOIS,  R.  A. 

THIS  ingenious  artifl:  is  defeended  from  a family  of 
great  refpedability  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  where 
many  of  his  anceftors  filled  offices  of  confiderable  trufl 
in  the  ftate. 

He  was  born  in  London  in  the-year  1756,  and  was,  at 
an  early  age,  deflined  by  his  father  to  the  profeflTion  of 
arms,  in  confequence  of  the  friendlhip  entertained  for 
the  family  by  the  late  Lord  Heathfield,  who  had  pro- 
mifed  to  procure  a commiflion  in  the  army  for  the  fon. 

The  young  mind  of  our  artift  was  now  occupied  with 
ideas  of  martial  glory,  and  he  conflantly  attended  mili- 
tary evolutions  and  reviews.  Every  inducement  to  alter  . 
the  natural  bias^  of  his  talents  proved  inefife^iual  ; for, 
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having  been  inftruQed,  while  a child,  in  feme  of  the 
rudiments  of  painting  by  a Mr.  Cervant,  a foreigner  of 
inconfiderable  merit  as  a painter  of  horfes,  he  paid  more 
attention  to  the  imitative  art,  and  exerted  himfelf  more 
afliiduoufly  to  reprefent  with  his  pencil  the  manceuvres 
he  beheld,  than  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  tactical 
principles  on  which  they  were  conduced.  About  this 
time  he  attended  almofl:  daily  the  celebrated  riding-aca- 
demy of  Mr.  Angelo,  in  Soho-Square,  and  took  peculiar 
delight  in  drawing  horfes  in  their  various  attitudes. 

Some  of  his  juvenile  eflays  were  feen  and  praifed  by 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Gainfborough  ; and,  en- 
couraged by  their  approbation,  he  relinquifhed  all  thoughts 
of  the  military  profeflion,  and  entirely  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  cultivation  of  an  art  to  which  the  impulfe  of  genius 
irrefiftibly  directed  his  powers.  Loutherbourg,  who  ad- 
mired his  early  promife  of  future  excellence,  readily  con- 
fented  to  take  him  under  his  tuition.  But  he  did  not  re- 
main with  that  able  mafter  a longer  time  than  was  necef- 
fary  to  acquire  a correQ;  knowledge  of  the  true  principles 
of  painting,  and  then  determined  to  indulge  his  purfuits 
in  the  great  fchool  of  nature,  and  to  ftudy  the  works  of 
the  mod;  eminent  mafters.  From  the  refpeclability  of  his 
connections,  he  experienced  no  difficulty  in  gaining  ad- 
miffion  to  the  bed  colleQ:ions  in  this  country  ; and  in  the 
late  Marfhal  Conway,  whofe  tade  as  a connoijfeur,  and 
whofe  amiable  qualities  as  a member  of  private  fqciety, 
will  be  long  remembered,  he  found  a fincere  friend  and  a 
liberal  patron. 

Before  he  attained  the  age  of  twentv,  he*had  acquired 
no  mean  reputation  by  his  landfcapes  and  fea-pleces,  and 
feme  of  them  are  now  allow'ed  places  in  cabinets,  didin- 
guifhed  for  elegance  of  felection.  In  1776,  Sir  Francis 
travelled  through  the  Low  Countries  France,  and  Italy, 
and  dudied  with  indefatigable  attention  the  various  beauties 
that  grace  the  produdfions  of  didcrent  maders  and  differ- 
ent 
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€nt  ages.  The  facility  with  which  he  fpoke  feveral  mo- 
dern languages,  particularly  the  French  and  Italian,  was 
of  peculiar  fc^^vice  to  him  m his  tour,  and  procured  hirri 
an  eafy  introdudllori  to  the  molt  precious  colledfions  of 
the  fine  arts  on  the  continent. 

On  his  return,  he  continued  to  profecute  his  fludies 
with  ii.creafed  ardour  and  reputation,  and  his  exhibitions 
in  the  Royal  Academy  confiderably  enlarged  the  circle  of 
his  friends  and  admirers. 

About  this  time,  the  Prince  Primate,  brother  to  the 
amiable  and  unfortunate  Staniflaus  Augufius,  king  of 
Poland,  came  to  refide  for  a few  months  in  this  country, 
and  was  fo  captivated  with  the  works  of  our  artifi,  that 
he  frequently  pafied  whole  mornings  in  his  p^ainting- 
room  His  Highncfs  was  alfo  very  much  gratified  with 
the  engaging  manners  and  pleafing  converfation  of  Sir 
Francis,  and  confiantly  honoured  him  with  invita- 
tions to  his  felect'  parties.  The  Prince  made  him  the 
moft  liberal  otters  to  induce  him  to  go  to  Poland,  but 
they  were  as  gratel^ully  acknowledged  as  they  weie  politely 
'declined. 

Me  was,  in  appointed  painter  to  the  King  of 

Poland,  who  alfo  conferred  on  him 'the  honours  of  knight- 
hood of  the  Order  of  Merit  ; and,  having  been  on  that 
occafion  introduced  at  our  court  to  their  Majeflies,  the 
King  was  pleafed  to  confirm  the  title. 

In  I 792,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, without  any  folicitation  on  his  part ; and,  in  i 794, 
was  appointed  landfcape-painter  to  his  Majefiy. 

The  works  of  Sir  Francis  a;e  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  not  only  grace  levcral  of  the  principal  colle^Slions  in 
this  country,  but  have  found  their  way  into  fome  dlftin- 
guifned  cabinets  on  the  continent.  His  facility  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  anv  fubjedl,  which  he  conceives,  has  been 
long  a matter  of  furprife,  and  the  happy  variety  of  tints 
and  glow  of  colouring  with  which  his  chief  produdllons 
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are  embelliftied,  evidently  (hew  that  his  labour  is  the 
**  labour  of  love,  not  the  talk  of  the  hireling.”  The 
conripofition  of  his  piftures  is  generally  in  confor- 

mity to  nature,  and  he  is  furpaffed  by  few  in  his  juft  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  perfpeftive,  and  in  the  ju- 
dicious grouping  of  his  figures. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that,  in  forrie  of  his 
pieces,  a haftinefs  of  finifhing  is  obfervable ; and  his  ad- 
mirers have  often  regretted,  that,  capable  as  he  is  of 
making  a diftinguifhed  figure  in  the  fuperior  departments 
of  hiftorical  painting,  he’  has  not  allov/ed  his  powers  to 
take  that  extenfive  range  for  which  they  feem  fufficiently 
qualified. 

The  manners  of  Sir  Francis  are  highly  attracSfive.  His 
converfation  affords  pleafure  and  inftru6tion,  and  the  rea- 
dinefs  with  which  he  has,  on  all  occafions,  exerted  his 
intereft  in  favour  of  rifing  genius  or  diftreffed  merit,  is 
an  honourable  teftimony  of  the  liberality  of  his  mind. 

N. 


DUKE  OF  RICHMOND. 

THE  Duke  of  Richmond  was  born  on  the  sad  of 
February,  1735;  he  fucceeded  his  father  in  titles  and 
cftate  the  8th  of  Auguft,  1750,  and  took  his  feat  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  in  i 756:  His  Grace  actaclied  himfelf  to 
the  Whig  intereft,  w'hich  at  that  period  was  headed  by 
the  firft  Duke  of  Newxaftle,  but  took  no  active  part  in 
the  political  contefts  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  reign,  he  w'as 
colonel  of  the  72d  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  efteemed  a 
rifing  military  character,  having  received  the  particular 
thanks  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick  for  his  conduct 
and  in-trepidity  at  the  battle  of  Minden.  He  appears, 

however. 
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however,  to  have  taken  an  early  difgufl;  to  the  political 
fyflem  that  cominenced  with  the  adminiftration  of  Lord 
Bute.  In  1763,  he  may  be  faid  to  hav^e  entered  upon 
his  political  career,  when  he  was  diftingjuifiied  as  a bold 
and  dignided  fpeaker  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  againfl:  the 
meafures  of  Lord  Bute  and  his  fycceiTor  Mr.  George 
Grenville.  In  i7^5»  the  Tory  fyfiem  experienced  a 
complete  overthrow,  and  the  fatellites  of  Lord  Bute  gave 
way  to  the  Whigs,  headed  by  their  leader.  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, under  whoie  aufpices  the  Stamp-A£i:  w'as  re- 
pealed,  the  tranquillity  and  confidence  of  America  refloredy 
and  the  principles  of  government  (which  had  been  intro- 
duced at  the  Revolution,  and  had  railed  the  country  to 
fuch  a height  of  fplendor  and  greatnefs  in  the  fucceeding 
' reigns)  apparently  re-eftablifhed.  In  this  adminiflration, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  held  the  office  of  fecretary  of  flate, 
the  duties  of  wdiich  he  difcharged  with  ability  and  general 
approbation.  In  little  more  than  a year,  this  adminiflra- 
tion gave  way  to  a motley  and  difcordant  group  of  Whigs 
and  Tories,  the  latter  of  wffiom  were  accufed  of  acting 
under  the  fdcret  ivjiuence  of  the  favourite  Lord  Bute,  who 
had  not  courage  to  avow’himfelf  any  longer  the  advifer  of 
meafures,  to  the  execution  of  which  a confiderable  de- 
gree of  rerponfibility  was  necefrarily  annexed.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton,  though  for  a fhort  time  the  oftenfible  leader 
of  the  new  adminifcratlon,  foon  furrendered  his  fitqation 
to  Lord  North, _who  perfevered  in  the  fyftem  of  favour- 
itifm  till  he  involved  the  country  in  a w^ar  with  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland;  loft  America,  and  doubled  the  debt 
of  the  nation.  During  the  whole  of  this  momentous  in- 
terval, from  1767  to  1782,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
was  one  of  the  moil  a(fllve  opponents  of  all  thofe 
thofe  meafures  which  tended  to  involve  his  country 
in  ruin.  He  was  clofely  united  with  the  Rocking- 
ham party,  but  he  went  beyond  mod  of  the  Whigs  in 
his  zeal  for  the  principles  of  civil  and  political  liberty. 

In 
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In  1781,  he  introduced  into  parliament  a proje^  for  an 
annual  and  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people,  which  has 
been  admired  and  applauded  by  many  of  the  wileif  and 
mod  virtuous  characters  of  the  country. 

His  plan  was  to  make  the  elect  m of  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people  annual,  and  the  right  of  voting  uni- 
verfal. 

The  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  was  to  be  divided  into 
five  hundred  diftrifts ; each  diftrlCt  to  contain  an  equal 
population,  and  to  choofe  one  member.' 

'J'he  election  to  begin  and  end  in  one  day. 

The  people  to  be  regidered  in  each  didriCfc  three 
months  before  the  eleCtion,  with  their  profeflion,  trade, 
or  employment,  and  the  dreet  or  place  of  their  abode. 

To  give  their  votes  in  the  pariih-church  of  their  refi- 
dence  before  the  church- wardens,  who  were  to  clofe  the 
poll  at  the  fetting  of  the  fun  on  the  day  the  eleCtion  was 
to  commence,  and  deliver  the  fame,  perfonally,  to  the 
(heriff  of  the  didrict,  who  was  to  fum  up  the  whole  on 
that  day  fe’nnight,  at  the  mod  central  town  of  the  dif- 
triCt,  and  make  his  return  of  the  perfon  who  had  a ma- 
jority of  the  fuffrages  of  the  people. 

Every  male  perfon  in  the  country,  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  (criminals  and  infane  per- 
fons  only  excepted,)  to  have  a vote  in  the  eleCtion  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people. 

At  this  time  his  Grace  was  at  the  head  of  the  Condi- 
lutional  Society,  a member  of  the  committees  of  the 
county  of  Sudex  and  city  of  Wedminder,  appointed  to 
effect:  a parliamentary  reform,  and  one  of  the  nine  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  latter  body  to  meet  an  equal  number 
of  delegates  from  each  of  the  other  committees  condituted 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  to  form  a convention  of  the  whole, 
in  order  to  purfue  the  mod  effeClual  means  for  carrying 
this  popular  meafure  into  effeCt. 

1799-1800.  K 
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At  the  affembly  of  the  delegates,  the  Duke  of  RIcb« 
mond  was  unanimoufly  chofen  prefident.  They  denomi- 
nated themfelves  “ the  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the' 
refpe6live  Committees  conftituted  for  obtaining  a Reform 
in  the  State  of  the  Reprefentation  of  the  People  in  Parlia- 
ment,” and  difplayed  the  mofi:  ar<ient  and  commendable 
zeal  in  the  profecution  of  an  object  fo  truly  important. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Lord  North  from  power,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Tory  fyftem  in  April,  1782,  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  and  the  Whigs  returned  into  office,  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  appointed  maffier-general  of 
the  Ordnance,  and  received  the  honour  of  the  Garter. 
This  adminiffration  was  divided  and  annihilated  in  little 
more  than  three  months  after  its  commencement,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  unfortunate  death  of  its  leader.  The 
Marquis  of  Lanfdown  was  appointed,  firft  lord  of  the 
Treafury,  and  all  the  cabinet- minifters  refigned.  except 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Duke  of  Grafton,  and' General 
Conway.  The  Whigs  had'  pledged  themfelves  to  the 
people  to  effect  two  grand  meafures, — a parliamentary 
reform  and  the  conclufion  of  peace  with  America.  In 
vain  did  the  new  adminiftration  profefs  the  fame  principle 
and  promife  to  purfue  the  fame  meafures.  The  greateh: 
part  of  the  Rockingham  party,  comprifing  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  the  Cavendiffi  family,  Mr.  Windham,  Lord 
Keppel,  and  all  the  leaders,,  formed  a coalition  with  Lord 
North  and  the  difearded  adminihration,  and,  Vompofing 
a confiderable  majority  in  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament, 
at  the  opening  of  the  enfuing  feffion,  compelled  the 
Marquis  of  Lanfdown  to  refign.  Upon  this  memorable 
occafion,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  took  the  lead  in  a nev/ 
Oppofition  with  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown,  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
Farl  of  Liverpool,  (then  Mr.  Charles  Jenkinfon,)  and 
Mr.  Dundas  ; a hill  more  heterogeneous  and  difeordant 
combination  than  the  party  they  oppofed.  In  lefs  than 

ten 
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ten  months,  however,  this  new  party,  with  the  alTiftance 
of  the  court-influence,  and  from  the  unpopularity  of  the 
coalition,  united  in  themfelves  all  the  efficient  powers  of 
government,  which  they  have  held  ever  flnce,  while  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  refumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Ordnance.  The  great  defideratum  of  a reform  in  parlia- 
ment was  ilill  confidered  as  fo  far  from  being  abandoned, 
that  Mr.  Pitt,  the  new  miniftcr,  became  its  champion, 
and  brought  it  forward  three  fuccelTive  years  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  Even  Mr.  Dundas  was  converted  to  its 
merits,  and  his  name  is  to  be  found  among  the  minority 
w ho  divided  in  Its  favour.  Thus  fupported  by  eloquence 
and  power  in  parliament,  and  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
country  our  of  doors,  it  will  afloniffi  thofe  who  are  not 
complete  mailers  of  the  fubjedl,  how  a meafure  of  fiich 
univerfal  popularity,  fo  evidently  calculated  to  harmonize 
the  people,  and  make  them  adore  their  conflitution  and 
government,  ffiould  have  fo  repeatedly  failed  of  fuccefs. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  upon  introducing  his  Reform- 
" Bill  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  declared,  that  “ his  reafons 
in  favour  of  a parliamentary  reform  were  formed  on  the 
experience  of  twenty-fix  years,  which,  w'hether  in  or  out 
of  go^oernment y had  equally  Convinced  him,  that  the  re- 
floration  of  a genuine  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  a renova- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people,  w'as  the  only  remedy 
againft  that  fyftem  of  corruption  which  had  brought  the 
ration  to  difgrace  and  poverty,  and  threatened  it  with  the 
lofs  of  liberty.”  He  continued  to  exert  himfelf  as  the 
moil  ftrenuous  fupporter  of  the  meafure,  till  the  year  i 784, 
when  the  meetings  of  the  county  and  towm  committees 
were  difcontinued,  the  correfpondence  between  them 
ceafed,  and  the  aflembly  or  convention  of  delegates,  of 
which  the  Duke  was  president,  became  infenfibly  annihi- 
lated. 

His  G«rice’s  letters,  to  the  volunteers  of  Ireland,  are 
in  the  hands  of  moft  people.  His  ftyle  of  writing  and 
K 2 fpeaking 
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fpeaking  is  clear,  manly,  and  full  of  intelligence.  As 
politician  and  a ftatefman,  few  men  are  fo  well  informed. 
As  a military  character,  his  fyftem  of  fortification  ■ has 
been  much  ridiculed ; but  the  fevered:  reproach  that  has^ 
been  aimed  at  his  public  chara6ler  has  been  that  of  apof- 
tafy  from  his  public  and  avowed  principles.  This  re- 
proach, however,  candor  obliges  us  to  remark,  has  never 
been  fatisfa6lorily  fubftantiated.- 

In  I 795,  his  Grace  rcfigned  the  office  of  mafter-gene- 
ral  of  the  Ordnance,  and  received  the  command  of  the 
royal  regiment  of  Horfe-Guards,  blue;  and- has  fince 
obtained  the  bifhopric  of  Chiehefter  for  his  friend  and 
domeftic  chaplain  Dr.  Buckner.  His  Grace- is  lord-lieu* 
nant  and  cudos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Suflex,  a 
field-marffial;  high  fteward  of  Chiehefter,  colonebof  the; 
Suflex  militia,,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  much  attached  to  literary 
purfuits,  and  was  diftinguifhed,  particularly  during  h'is  in- 
timacy with  the  late  Field- Marthal  Conway,  for  his  pa- 
tronage of  the  fine  arts.  With  his  feceflion  from  political 
difeuflion,  a feceffion  from  every  kind  of  a6tivity  as  a 
public  chara6ter  Teems  to  have  taken  place,  and  he  now 
lives  a retired  life  principally  at  Goodwood.  His  cha- 
racter in  private  life  is  truly  reTpeClable.  As  a fincere- 
friend,  an  affeClionate  brother,,  and  a fond  relative,  zea- 
lous to  promote  the  intereft  of  every  branch  of.  his  family, 
, his  Grace  has  feldom  been  furpafled.  C. 
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IF  to  have  enriched  ‘‘  the  public  flock  of  harmlefs 
pleafure,”  and  to  have  foothed  the  cares  of  life  by  the 
fleeting  effufionsof  mimic  gaiety,  merit  honourable  notice, 
the  fubjeCt  of  the  prefent  biographical  (ketch  is  not  with- 
out jufl  claims  to  grateful  mention  and  general  praife. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs,  AblngPon,  whofe  maiden-name  was  Barton,  made 
iier  dehut  in  the  Haymarket-Theatre  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  celebrated  Theophilus  Cibber,  who,  in  i 752, 
obtained  a licenfe  from  the  lord- chamberlain  to  perform 
plays  at  that  houfe.  She  had  not  attained  her  feventeeth 
year,  when,  encouraged  by  the  high  opinion  entertained 
of  her  talents  by  the  manager  and  feveral  judicious  critics, 
who  had  attended  her  rehearfals  in  private,  The  was  in- 
duced to  offer  herfelf  as  a candidate  for  public  favour  in 
the  charader  of  Miranda  in  the  comedy  of  the  Bufy 
Body.  Her  fuccefs  was  adequate  to  the-mofl  fanguine 
cxpe6fations- of  ‘her  friends,  and  fhe  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  the  Bath' company,  then  under  the  dire6fion  of 
that  excellent  comedian,  Mr.  King,  now  of  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  who  was  the  a6ling-manager.  At  'the  end  of 
the  following  fummer,  fhe  was  feen  on  the  Richmond 
ffage,  in  one  of  her  principal  characters,  by  Mr.  Lacy, 
one  of  the  patentees  of  Old  Drury,  who  immediately 
engaged  her  for  the  w inter- feafon.  Her  firft  part  was 
Lady  Pliant,  and  fhe  was  received  with  unbounded  ap- 
plaufe.  Here  fhe  married  Mr.  Abihgton;  and,  feeing 
but  a faint  profpeCt  of  rifrng  to  eminence  in  her  profef- 
fion,  while  the  ohief  characters,  to  which  fhe  afpired, 
were  in  the  poffefTion  of  Mrs.  Clive,  Mrs.  Cibber,  and 
more  particularly  of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  fhe  agreed  to  very 
advantageous  propofals  made  to  her  'by  MeiTieurs  Barry 
and  Woodward,  who  had  opened  a theatre  in  Crow- Street, 
Dublin,  in  oppofition  to  that  in  'Smock-Alley  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  She  accordingly  repaired 
to  Dublin  a fhort  time  before  the  clofe  of  the  feafon  of 
1 759,  and  foon  became  a diftinguifhed  'favourite  with  the 
Irifh  audience. 

The  oelebrity  flie  acquired  in  Ireland  foon  reached 
Dondon,  and  the  public  became  defirous  to  behold  the 
improvements  of  an  aCtrefs,  whofe  firfi  elTays  had  given 
fo  much  pleafure.  She  was  accordingly  engaged  by  Mr, 

Garrick, 
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Garrick,  at  a confiderable  falary,  on  his  return  from  his 
continental  excurfion ; and,  from  her  appearance  at  that 
time  in  the  Widoiv  Belmour,  to  the  year  1782,  fhe  per- 
formed Lady  Fanciful,  in  the  Provoked  Wife;  Araminta, 
in  the  School  for  Lovers;  Belinda,  in  All  in  the  Wrong; 

^Biddy  Tipkin,  in  the  Tender  Hufband ; the  fecond 
Condantia;  MilUmant ; Mif$  Prue;  Beatrice;  Eltifa- 
nia  ; Clarinda;  with  a variety  of  other  leading  parts; 
and  hef  claims  to  diflindlion,  as  the  principal  favourite 
o£  Thalia,  were  univerfally  acknowledged.  She  was  the 
original  reprefentative  of  Lady  Alton,  in  the  Kngiifh 
Merchant ; Charlotte,  in  the  Hypocrite  ; Mifs  Rufport, 
in  the  Weft  Indian;  Lady  Babl^ardoon;  Roxalana  ; 
Lady  Teazle  ; and  Mifs  Hoyden,  in  the  Trip  to  Scar- 
borough, altered  by  Mr.  Sheridan  from  Vanbrugh’s  co- 
medy of  the  Relapfe. 

Some  differences  arifing  at  this  time  between  Mrs. 
Abington  and  the  Dfury-Lane  proprietors,  which  it  was 
found  impoftible  to  adjuft  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  both  par- 
ties, (he  was  engaged,  by  Mr.  Harris,  on  very  liberal 
terms.  From  the  feafon  of  1782*83,  fl*«e  continued,  for 
feveral  years,  under  the  management  of  that  gentleman, 
to  delight  the  amateurs  of  the  drama  with  the  verfatility 
of  her  powers ; and,  after  a long  feceftion  from  the 
London  boards,  during  which  fhe  performed  on  the 
Dublin  ftage,  fhc  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  her 
friends  and  the  felicitation  of  the  manager,  to  refume 
her  fituation  in  Covent-Garden  Theatre  in  the  feafon 
of  1797-98. 

Though  fne  certainly  had  loft  much  of  the  charms  of 
face  and  the  graces  of  perfon,  that  fo  peculiarly  contri- 
bute to  the  embellifhraent  of  the  poet’s  text,  and  with- 
out which  the  fenfe  of  the  author  and  the  expeeflion  of 
the  actor  are  at  varianne,  and  tend  to  remind  an  audi- 
ence, that  the  bufirefs  of  the  feene  is  a fidiion,  fhe  re- 
tamed  her  former  fpiiited  a6tion,  her  natural  elegance 
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of  delivery,  and  was  received,  on  her  return,  with  the 
moft  enthufiaftic  marks  of  public  favour. 

Her  laft  performance  in  public  was  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Pope,  this  year,  in  her  favourite  part  of  Lady 
Racket,  in  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage ; and  (he  per- 
formed the  character  of  Lady  Fanciful;  on  the  31(1  of 
lafi:  May,  at  Brandenburgh-Houfe,  to  a fele<5t  auditory, 
when  the  Margravine  and  Mifs  Berkeley  appeared  in  La- 
dy Brute  and  Belinda. 

With  refpedl  to  the  former  merits  of  Mrs.  Abington, 
there  exifts  but  one  opinion.  Her  profefiional  attra6l:ions 
were  truly  captivating,  and  (he  had  the  happy  art  of 
difplaying,  in  various  lines,  comic  rufticity  and  exquifite 
humour,  the  graceful  eafe  of  the  accomplifhed  woman  of 
fafhion,  and  the  capricious  airs  of  the  fantafticAl  co- 
quette. Her  late  performances  have  produced  fome  dif- 
ference of^fentiment.  When  the  appeared,  the  capti- 
oufnefs  of  criticifm  was  on  the  watch  to  difcover  defe(£ls, 
not  to  applaud  beauties ; and  it  was  objected  to  Mrs. 
Abington,  without  making  any  candid  allowance  for  a 
retirement  of  many  years,  and  the  unavoidable  ravages 
of  time,  that  fhe  no  longer  pofiefled  ail  thofe  theatrical 
requifites  for  which  (he  had  once  been  fo  eminently  dif- 
tinguilhed.  Her  perfon  and  countenance  are  certainly 
much  altered,  but  (he  dill  retains  attradions  of  the  fird 
order, — unaffe^ed  eafe,  fpirited  elegance,  and  delicate 
difcrinaination.  The  natural  manner  in  which  (he  deli- 
vers her  dialogue  cannot  be  too  highly  pralfed.  There 
is  no  dudy,  no  labour,  no  painful  exertion  to  command 
attention,  which  refiedion  mud  ever  condemn ; and,  like 
the  celebrated  French  affor.  Barony  whofe  talents  tri- 
umphed over  age  and  infirmity,  fhe  affords  a driking  proof, 
to  ufe  the  language  of  one  of  her  encomiads  of  no  mean 
reputation  in  the  dramatic  world,  that 

Nature,  charming.  Nature,  is  eternal ! 
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The  condu(^  of  Mrs.  Abington,  in  private  life,  is  un- 
eommonly  engaging.  Her  converfation  abounds  in  lively 
and  inflru8;ive  anecdote,  and  (he  has  the  honour  of  rank- 
ing among  the  number'xjf  her  friends  fome  of  the  moft 
diftinguiflied  and  refpedable  perfons  in  both  kingdoms. 

• J-N. 

MR.  S.^URIN, 

THE  IRISH  ADVOCATE. 

THIS  gentleman  claims  a place  among  public  charac- 
ters on  two  grounds  ; — firft,  as  being  the  firft  man  in 
point  of  repu^Mon  and  practice  at  the  Irilh  bar  ; and, 
^ next,  as  being  the  firft,  the  moft  a(5t:ive,  and,  perhaps,  the 
moft  efficient,  opponent  of  a legiflative  union. 

To  the  univerfality  of  the  maxim  that  envy  is  the 
I conftant  concomitant  of  merit,  Mr.  Saurin  affords  one 
exception;  for,  whether  we  confider  him  as  a man  in 
private  life,  or  as  a profeffional  man  in  public,  he  ftands 
in  the  firft  rank ; and  yet  there  is,  perhaps,  no  man  who 
has  fuffered  lefs  from  the  envy  of  competitors,  or  againft 
whom  Malice  has  lefs  induftrioufly  directed  her  fliafts. 
Combined  with  great  talents  and  profound  legal  learning, 
there  is  in  Mr.  Saurin  a modefty  of  demeanour,  an  unaf- 
fuming  gentlenefs,  and  general  propriety  of  condu6I:, 
which  either  difarms  malevolence  or  proteQs  him  againft 
its  affaults.  _ i 

Mr.  Saurin  is  the  defcendant  of  a French  family,  which 
appear  to  have  held  a reputable  rank  in  life.  His  elder 
brother  was  tor  many  years  a captain  of  dragoons,  and  at 
prefent,  befides  his  half-pay,  enjoys  the  lucrative  office  of 
land'Waiterof  the  port  of  Dublin;  a place  of  which  the 
‘ average-profits  are  reckoned  at  800/.  per  annum.  Of 
Mr.  Saurin’s  younger  days,  nothing  remarkable  is  related: 
he  paffed  through  the  ordinary  ftages  of  fchqol  and  col- 
lege education  without  exciting  much  obferyation,  and 
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came  to  the  bar  with  no  other  hlat  than  j^hat  was  pro- 
duced by  the  fteady  operation  of  found  fenfe  and  miid 
manners. 

Among  the  Irifli  barrifters,  it  has  been  truly  obferved, 
there  exifts,  perhaps,  much  too  ftrong  a paffion  for  ob- 
taining a feat  in  par  iament,  and  endeavouring  to  rife  ra- 
ther by  their  political  than  by  their  proftflional  labours. 
Mr.  Saurin  has  never  been  affected  with  this  kind  of  am- 
bition. Since  he  became  eminent  as  a lawyer,  he  has 
often  been  folicited  to  accept  a feat  in  parliament,  and 
fupport  with  his  powers  a government,  which,  for  many 
years  back,  appears  to  have  wanted  all  the  talent,  as  well 
as  all  the  influence,  they  could  colledl,  to  keep  them 
afloat.  He  refifled  thofe  folicitations,  and  has  preferred 
the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  domeftic  life,  uninterrupted 
by  the  contention  of  political  ftruggles,  to  the  emoluments 
and  rank  of  high  office,  and  to  the  ftill  .more  plaufible 
and  impofing  rew'ards  of  popularity.  Though  the  Irlfli 
government  found  themffelves  unable  to  enlifl;  Mr.  Sau- 
rin among  their  a^ive  and  parliamentary  partizans,  they 
neverthelefs  continued  to  pay  him  the  refpect  which 
they  conceived  to  be  due  to  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  In 
the  adminiflration  of  Lord  Camden,  he  was  honoured 
with  a patent  of  precedence,  which  gives  him  a right  of 
pre-audience  in  the  courts  immediately  after  his  Majefty’s 
prime-fergeant.  This  was  indeed  but  a jufl:  token  of  re- 
fpedf'for  the  alacrity  and  zeal  with  which  he  promoted 
the  plan  for  forming  a military  corps  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Irifli  bar,  fhortly  previous  to  the  firfl:  at- 
tempt of  the  French  on  the  coad  of  Ireland,  by  which 
an  example  was  fet  to  the  red  of  the  loyal  people  of  the 
country,  which  has  been  followed  with  fo  much  prompt- 
pefs,  and  has  produced,  the  falvation  of  the  date.  Of 
that  corps  Mr.  Saurin  was  eledfed,  and  dill  continues, 
hid  captain  ; and  on  its  intereds  and  difc-ipline  he  bedows 
the  mod  unremitted  attention. 
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It  was  not,  however,  till  the  proje<£l  of  an  union  be- 
tween the  two*  countries  was  taken  up  by  the  adminiflra- 
tion,  that  they  ferioufly  fet  about  procuring  the  fanOiion 
and  afliftance  of  Mr.  Saurin.  To  obtain  his  fuppoct,  in 
that  meafurd  particularly,  they  (hewed  the  moft  folicitous 
anxiety  ; probably  becaufe  they  knew  or  believed  that 
the  opinion  of  that^geiitleman  would  have  great  weight  in 
regulating  the  opinion  of  the  Irifh  bar,  who  were  known 
to  think  fo  highly  of  his  integrity  and  his  talents.  If  it 
were  with  that  view  they  wifhed  to  fecure  his  fupport, 
they  appear  to  have  a^ied  prudently  ; for,  to  the  al mod- 
unanimous  oppofition  of  the  bar,  an  unanimity  greatly 
owing  to  the  example,  the  influence,  and  the  reafoning, 
of  Mr.  Saurin,  the  firfl:  defeat  of  that  meafure  may  be 
fairly  attributed. 

On  that  important  occafion,  it  is  faid,  with  great  confi- 
dence, that  adminiflration  offered  to  VJr.  Saurin  not  only 
the  prime-fergeantcy,  when  it  fliould  become  vacant, 
but  the  place  of  attorney-general  on  the  next  promotion. 
This  offer,  Mr.  Sauiin  is  laid  to  have  declined  ; and  it 
is  alfo  dated,  that  he  was  then  offered  the  reverfion  of 
the  Chancery.  Indead,  however,  of  accepting  thefe 
munificent  offers,  for  which  he  was  to  advifc  and  promote 
the  furrender  of  the  conflitutibn  and  independence  of  his 
country.  Air.  Saurin  fuggefled  to  fome  of  his  brethren  at 
the  bar  the  neceffity  of  calling  a meeting  of  the  barriders 
to  confider  the  quedion  of  Union,  which,  as  it  had  now 
been  officially  announced,  was  to  be  propofed  to  the  irifh 
parliament  in  the  enfuing  feffion.  A requifition  was  ac- 
cordingly figned  by  a number  of  the  mod  eminent  cha- 
raQ:ers  in  the  profeflion,  and  among  them  Mr.  Saurin, 
defiring  a full  meeting  of  the  bar,  on  a certain  day,  to 
declare  their  fenfe  refpecling  the  agitation  of  that  mo- 
mentous fubjedf.  I'he  meeting  was  accordingly  held  and 
mod  numeroufly  attended.  Mr.  Saurin  opened  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  meeti.ng  in  a fpeech^  not  long,  but  marked  by 
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that  ingenious  addrefs  which  peculiarly  di{llngiii(hes  him. 

In  this  fpeech,  he  iliortly  and  forcibly  (fated  or  infinuated 
almod  every  argument  w'hich  has  been  urged  againfl  an 
union,  and  concluded,  by  a refolution,  declaring  it  un- 
wife and  unneceflary,  at  that  time,  to  agitate  the  quef- 
tion.  'A  long  difculTion  followed,  which  terminated  in  a - / 

divifion,  on  which  there  appeared  a vail  majority  in  fup- 
port  of  Mr.  Saurin’s  refolution.  The  exertions  of  the 
bar,  agamO;  the  meafure,  led  as  they  were  by  Mr.  Saurin, 
did  not  terminate  in  that  effort.  A fwarm  of  energetic 
well-written  pamphlets,  from  the  leading  members  of 
the  profedion,  for  fome  months  afterwards  continued  to 
enlighten  and  animate  the  public  mind  on  that  fubjecf,  and 
a periodical  paper,  called  the  Anti-union,  confined 
exclufively  to  that  topic,  and  written  with  much  zeal, 
much  information,  and  great  talent,  contributed  in  no 
fmali  degree  to  confirm  the  public,  and,  perhaps,  the 
Commons  themfelves,  in  their  reprobation  of  a legiflative 
union.  This  paper  was  condudfed  and  fupported  by  four 
or  five  barrifters,  the  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Saurin, 
and  guided  in  their  m.anagement  of  it  chiefly  by  him, 
thoue^h,  from  the  preffure  of  profeffional  bufinefs,  he  was 
himfelf  unable  to  fill  many  of  its  pages. 

His  condudf,  on  this  great  occafion,  made  Mr.  Saurin 
more  than  ever  a favourite  with  the  public,  and,  of  his 
•own  profelTion,  made  him  almofl;  the  idol.  A meeting 
of  the  bar  was  again  fummoned,  for  the  purpofe  of  mark- 
ing to  the  public  the  efiimation  in  which  his  brethren  held 
his  charadler  and  his  fervices  to  them  'and  to  the  country. 

The  meeting  came  to  refolutions  which  mufl;  have  been 
in  the  higliefi  degree  flattering  to  him,  and  which  were 
certainly  founded  in  jufiice.  At  prefent,  Mr.  Saurin 
continues  to  lullain  the  high  charadter  which  he  thus  ac- 
quired by  private  and  public  virtue.  He  continues  dill  .to 
^ confine  himfelf  to  his  profeffional  avocations,  beyond 
♦vhich  he  depped  only  on  the  Tingle  and  moil  important 
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occafion,  when  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his  coun- 
try appeared  to  him  to  be  alTailed.  If  any  change  have 
taken  place  in  the  public  mind  refpeflring  that  momentous 
fubje6l:,  Mr.  Saurin  yet  remains  unchanged  ; and  it  is 
fome  argument  againft  a legiflative  union,  that  a man, 
acknowledged  one  of  the  moft  loyal,  the  mofl:  prudent, 
the  Dfioft  fagacious,  and  one  the  moft  learned  in  the  con- 
fritution,  has  ever  been,  and  remains,  the  decided  and 
zealous^  opponent  of  that  meafiire. 

Mr.  Saurin  is  low  in  flature  ; his  countenance  is  cha- 
raSleriflic  of  French  origin  ; and,  if  the  phyfiognomifl: 
be  not  rather  influenced  by  what  he  knows  a priori  of 
the  man,  than  by  what  he  infers  only  from  the  vifage  of 
his  fubjeSt,  it  befpeaks  flrongly  a cool  and  found  judg- 
ment, a fagacious  underftanding,  and  a good  heart.  He 
is  faid  to  make  confiderably  more  in  his  profelTion  than 
-any  other  man  at  the  Irifli  bar.  There  appears,  however, 
no  obvious  or  fhining  excellence  in  his  manner  of  dif- 
charging  his  forenfic  duties.  His  didfion  is  plain,  but 
corre6l ; his  manner  cool,  difquifuional,  and  quite  un- 
impaflTioned.  His  great  merh  as  a bar-orator  confifts  in 
the  ingenuity  of  his  ftatements,  his  colouring,  his  felec- 
tion  of  faTs,  and  his  judicious  arrangement  of  matter. 
He  poflefTes  a very  ftrong  memory,  found  judgment, 
great  legal  knowledge,  the  refult  of  laborious  and  early 
reading^  and  he  is,  above  all,  charadlerized  for  a degree 
of  attention  to  bufinefs,  to  which  even  a young  and  a 
poor  man  is  feldom  found  to  fubmk.  W. 


DOCTOR  SAMUEL  ARNOLD. 

{communicated  by  MR.  THOMAS  BUSBY.) 

THIS  gentleman,  whofe  profeilional  celebrity  was  fo 
early  acquired,  and  v/hich  has  been  jfo  long  and  fo  de- 
fervedly  maint^ned,  received  his  mufical  education  at 
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tfic  ChapeJ-Royal,  St.  James’s,  partly  under  the  late  Mr, 
Gates,  and  partly  under  his  fucceflbr  Dr.  Nares. 

The  flrong  indications  he  evinced,  even  in  infancy,  cf 
a genius  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tuneful  fcience, 
determined  his  parents  to  yield  to  the  bias  of  nature,  by 
placing  him  in  fome  refpe<Sfable  harmonic  feminary.  The 
inviting  profpe<51:  of  future  patronage,  from  the  late 
princefles  Amelia  and  Caroline,  w^as  at  the  fame  time  an 
additional  inducement  with  them  to  give  the  fulled:  fcope 
in  their  power  to  that  impulfe  of  genius,  which,  under 
fkilful  mailers,  could  not  but  be  produflive  of  future 
honour  and  emolument  to  its  poifeffor  ; and,  at  the  ex- 
prefs  defire  of  thofe  illuilrious  perfonages,  he  was,  at  the 
ufual  age  of  admiflion,  placed  in  the  King’s  Chapel.  His 
ardent  perfeverance  in  (ludy  daily  afforded  the- moil  con- 
vincing proofs  that  mufic  was  the  fcience  for  which  nature 
had  defigned  him,  and  juftified  the  choice  his  parents  had 
made. 

Mr.  Gates  and  Dr.  Nares  w'ere  mailers  of  refpecElable 
abilities,  and  confequently  knew  how  to  appreciate  and 
encourage  dawning  talents.  The  former  of*  thefe  gen^ 
tlemen  was,  indeed,  fo  partial  to  his  affiduous  and  pro- 
mi(ing  pupil,  that  he  conffantly  diilinguifhed  him  by 
marks  of  his  particular  favour,  and  at  his  death  left  him 
a legacy.  From  induilry,  combined  with  real  genius, 
refulted  that  rapid  progrefs  which  at  once  rewards  and 
propels  the  afpiring  Undent ; and  young  Mr.  Arnold, 
before  he  had  reached  manhood,  rendered  himfelf,  by  his 
taile  and  fcience,  an  ornament  to  the  profeffion  to  which 
the  future  iludy  of  his  life  w'as  to  be  devoted. 

— About  the  year  1 760,  Mr.  Beard,  of  vocal  celebrity, 
and  at  that  time  one  of  the  managers  of  Covent-Garden 
Theatre,  becanie  acquainted  with  Mr.  Arnold,  and  was 
fo  fenfible  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  as  to  be  glad  to 
avail  himfelf  of  his  talents  by  introducing  him  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  public  as  compofer  to  that  houfe.  That  juflly- 
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admired  and  unaffe6led  imitator  of  nature  pofie (Ted  all  that 
fimplicity  oP  tade  and  challenefs  of  manner  fo  happily 
calculated  to  draw  forth  the  efforts  of  genuine  ability  ; 
and,  in  cornpofing  for  fuch  a finger,  Mr.  Arnold  neceffa- 
rily  adopted  that  flrengih  and  purity  of  melody  calculated 
to  touch  the  heart,  and  to  which  moft  of  the  nervelefs  and 
unnatural  drains  of  later  days  do  not  feem  even  to  pretend. 

True  genius,  like  the  eagle,  feels  its  power  of  fuperior 
flight,  and  difdains  the  track  of  mediocrity  I It  is,  there- 
fore, nov\onder  that  Mr.  Arnold,  after  his  fuccefs  with 
the  Maid  ot  the  Mill  and  feveral  other  compofltions, 
fhould  feel  the  impuife  to  exert  his  talents  upon  an  orato- 
rio. The  Cpre  of  Saul,  written  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Erown,  offered  itfelf  to  his  contemplation ; and,  in  the 
year  1767,  he  made  choice  of  that  excellent  poem  for 
his  tird  eiTo'  t in  the  higher  dyle  of  mufical  co.mpofition. 

In  this  attempt  he  fo  happily  fucceeded,  that  it  was  uni- 
verfally  allowed  to  be  the  greatell:  produ6tion  in  its  kind 
fince  the  time  of  the  immortal  Handel.  Mr.  Arnold,  ^ 
who  had  never  fuffered  his  private  inicred:  to  come  in 
competition  wuh  the  public  good,  generoufly  made  a 
prefent  of  this  work  to  the  Society  indituted  for  the  Be- 
refit  of  decayed  Muficians  and  their  Families;  and  it 
proved  to  that  fociety  a mod  valuable  acquidtion.  The 
fund  had  greatly  funk,  and  the  receipts  of  their  annual 
concerts  were  dill  decreafing.  The  Cure  of  Saul,  how’- 
ever,  attraclcd  crow’ded  audiences,  and  contributed  to  the 
redoratlon  of  that  fuccefs  and  profperity  which  had  for- 
merly marked  the  progrefs  of  that  highly-laudable  inditu- 
tion.  The  eidinguifhed  honour  v.dth  wTlch  Mr.  Arnold  ' 
had  acquitted  himfelf  in  the  arduous  taik  of  compofing 
an  oratorio  encouraged  him  to  proceed  ; and  foon  after 
gave  birth  to  a fecond  produdion  of  the  fame  kind,  called 
Abimelech,^ which  was  fucceeded  by  the  Refurreciion  and 
the  Prodigal  Son.  The  latter  three  of  ihefe  oratorios  - ^ 
were,  during  feveral  fuccciTive  Lents,  performed  at  the 
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Theatre-Royal  In  the  Maymarket,  and  Covent-Garden 
Theatre,  under  his  own  managen.ent  and  direction.  His 
firft  enterprife  was  in  the  Haymarket,  at  play-houfe 
prices,  and  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  induce  him  to  quit  the 
Little  Theatre.  But  the-fecond  fpecuiation  was  not 
equally  favourable.  The  plan  on  which  he  proceeded 
was  certainly  judicious  and,  had  he  not  been  oppofed  by 
a powerful  court-intereft  at  Drury-Lane,  muft  have  an- 
fwered  his  mod  fanguine  expectations  ; but,  from  that 
oppofition,  together  with  his  enormous  expenfes,  and 
other  unforefeen  caufes,  it  proved  an  unfortunate  adven- 
ture. About  the  time  that  he  wrote  the  RefurreCtion, 
he  compofed  and  publilhed  in  fcore  four  fets  of  Vauxhall 
fongs,  the  greater  part  of  which  are'^ uncommonly  fweet 
in  their  melodies,  and  in  their  accompaniments  difplay 
much  richnefs  of  tafle,  aided  by  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  characters  and  powers  of  the  various  inftruments. 
Of  all  his  oratorios,  the  Prodigal  Son  refleCts  the  greateft 
portion  of  honour  on  his  talents  and  judgment.  It  is,  in- 
deed, for  the  mod  part,  conceived  in  a manly  and  noble 
dyle,  and  exhibits  much  of  that  greatnefs  and  fublimity 
of  mind  indifpenfable  to  the  production  of  oratorial  com- 
pofition.  It  formed  a fplendid  addition  to  that  laurel  he 
had  already  fo  fairly  earned,  and  gave  him  an  indifputa- 
ble  dation  in  that  rank  of  compofers  which  only  true  ge- 
nius, cultivated  by  profound  fcience,  can  ever  hope  to 
attain.  The  fame  of  this  facred  drama  w'as  fo  high, 
that,  when,  In  1773,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  indal 
the  late  Lord  North  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, the  dew'ards,  appointed  to  conduCt  the  mudcal  de- 
partment of  the  ceremony,  applied  to  the  compofer  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  for  permilTion  to  perform  that  oratorio 
on  the  folemn  occafion.  Mr.  Arnold’s  ready  and  polite 
acquiefcence  with  this  requed  procured  him  the  od'er  of 
an  honorary  degree  in  the  theatre  ; but,  confeious  of  his 
«vvn  feientihe  qualifications,  he  preferred  the  academical 
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mode  ; and,  conformably  to  the  ftatutes  of  the  univerfity^ 
received  it  in  the  fchool-room,  where  he  performed,  as 
an  exercife,  Hughes’s  poem  on  the  Power  of  Mufic. 
On  fiich  occafions,  it  is  ufual  for  the  mufical  profefloF  of 
the  univerfity  to  examine  the  exercife  of  the  candidate  ; 
but  Dr.  William  Hayes,  then  the  profeflbr  of  Oxford, 
returned  Mr.  Arnold  his  fcore  unopened,  faying,  ‘‘  Sir, 
it  is  quite  unneceffary  to  fcrutinize  the  exercife  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  Prodigal  Son.” 

In  the  year  1771,  Dr.  Arnold  married  Mifs  Napier, 
daughter  of  Archibald  Napier,  Dodlor  in  Phyfic,  with 
which  lady  he  received  a handfome  fortune.  About  the 
fame  year,  he  purchafed,  of  Mr.  Pinto,  Marybone-Gardens, 
then  the  much-frequented  fceneof  gaiety  and  falhion.  For 
the  better  entertainment  of  the  public,  the  Dodlor  furnifli- 
ed  the  gardens  with  a fcenic  ftage  and  compofed  and  per- 
formed fome  excellent  burlettas,  which  were  moft  favoura- 
bly received.  Thefe  fhort,  but  pleafing  pieces,  wdiile  they 
evinced  his  verfatile  powers  as  a compofer,  affifted  to  dif- 
play  the  vocal  abilities  of  Mifs  Harper,  (now  Mrs.  Bannif- 
ter,)  Mifs  Catley,  Mifs  Brown,  (afterwards  Mrs.  Cargil,) 
Mrs.  Barthelemon,  Mr.  Charles  Bannifter,  Mr.  Reinhold, 
and  many  other  refpedtable  and  well-known  London  per- 
formers. Ever  anxious  to  merit  that  attention  and  encou- 
ragement with  which  the  public  diftinguilhed  his  exertions 
to  gratify  the  general  taflie.  Dr.  Arnold,  at  a very  great  ex- 
pence, engaged,  for  the  ufe  of  the  gardens,  the  alTiftance 
of  that  ingenious  artift.  Signor  Torre,  whofe  fire-works 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  witnefled  their  beauty 
and  magnificence  ; and  whofe  reprefentation  of  the  Cave 
of  Vulcan  was  allow'ed  by  all  connoiffeurs  in  the  art  to  be 
the  moft  ftriking  and  ftupendous  performance  ever  exhi- 
bited in  this  country.  In  1776,  the  leafe  of  the  gardens 
expired  ; and  that  delightful  fpot,  to  which  the  votaries 
of  tafte  and  innocent  pkafure  had  fo  long  reforted,  was, 
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ir>y  the  proprietors,  let  to  various  builders,  and  foon  after 
converted  into  an  integral  part  of  the  metropolis. 

When  Mr.  Beard,  after  many  years  of  meritorious 
public  fervice,  retired  to  the  enjoyment  of  a well-earned 
competency,  the  late  Mr.  George  Colman  became  his 
fiicceffor,  as  one  of  the  managers  of  Covent-Garden 
Theatre.  The  claflical  and  difcriminating  mind  of  this 
gentleman  and  fcholar  felt  and  acknowledged  the  fterling 
abilities  of  Dr.  Arnold  ; and  he  was  defirous  to  retain  fo  ^ 
valuable  an  acquifition  to  the  houfe.  The  place  of  com- 
pofer  to  his  theatre  could  not  be  better  occupied  than  by 
a mailer  whole  merit  the  town  had  already  fo  ftrongly 
ilamped  with  the-fan6tion  of  its  approbation. 

About  the  year  1776,  the  Engliih  Ariftophanes  quitted 
the  ftage,  and  Mr.  Colman,  having  fufficient  intereft  to 
procure  the  continuance  of  the  patent,  purchafed  the 
Haymarket-Theaire.  Unwilling  to  lofe  the  tributary  fer- 
vice of  thofe  talents,  by  which  he  had  already  fo  greatly 
profited,  he  engaged  Dr.  Arnold  to  condiidt  the  mufical 
department  in  his  new  concern.  This  fituation  the  Do6lor 
ftill  continues  to  fill  with  honour  to  himfelf  and  advantage 
to  the  proprietors. 

On  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Nares,  which  happened 
early  in  the  year  1783,  Dr.  Arnold  was  appointed  his 
fuccefibr  as  organift  and  compofer  to  his  Majefly’s  Chapel 
at  vSt.  James’s,  to  w’hich  honourable  office  he  was  fworn 
in  on  March  the  ifl  of  the  fame  year  ; and,  at  the  grand 
performances  of  the  Commemoration  of  Handel,  at  Weft- 
minfter-Abbey,  the  firft  of  which  took  place  in  1784^ 
the  Dodtor  was  appointed  one  of  the  fub-diredtors  of  that 
celebrity,  and  prefented  with  a medal  which  his  Majefty 
has  permitted  the  fub-diredtors  to  wear  at  all  times;  as  a 
mark  of  his  approbation  of  their  condudl  on  that  great 
and  magnificent  occafion.  In  the  year  i 786,  Dr.  Arnold 
projedled  and  entered  upon  the  plan  of  publifhing  an  uni- 
form edition  of  the  whole  of  Handel’s  v/orks  ; and  proceed- 
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cd  in  this  arduous  undertaking  to  the  hundred  and  eighteenth 
number,  going  through  all  his  productions,  except  his  Ita- 
lian operas.  He  allb,  at  the  fame  time,  publilhed  four 
volumes  of  cathedral  mufic,  forming  a continuation  of: 
Dr.  Boyce’s  great  and  well-known  work.  Three  of  the- 
volumes  are  in  fcore  for  the  voices,  and  one  for  the  organ. 

In  November,  1789,  it  was  refolved,  by  the  fubfcribers^ 
to  the  Academy  of-A'ntient  Mufic,  to  place  their  perform- 
ances more  fully  under  the  direction  of  feme  profelTional 
gentleman  of  em'inence.  On  this  occafion,  Dr.  Arnold,.- 
Dr.  Cooke,  and  Dr.  Dupuis,  were  feverally  nominated 
candidates,  when  Dr.  Arnold  was  eleCted  by  a great  ma- 
jority, and  invefted  with  the  entire  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  orcheflra,  the  authority  of  hiring  of  inftru- 
ments,  engaging  performers,  and  of  doi^g  whatever  elfe- 
related  to  the  concert  ; the  committee  pledging  itfelf  to 
indemnify  the  conductor  for  all  expenfes.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  refpeCtable  inflitution  has,  fince  that  time, 
continued  in  the  DoCtor’s  hands,  with  the  higheft  credit 
to  himfelF,  and  the  greateft  fatisfaCtion  to  the  academi- 
cians and  fubferibers. 

At  the  death  of  the  late-  Dr.  Cooke,  which  happened 
in  the  year  i 793,  the  real  merit  and  high  reputation  of 
Dr.Arnold  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  ingenious 
and  learned  Dr.  Horfley,  bifliop  of  Rochefter  and  dean  of 
Weftminfler.  The  biihop,  cading  his  eye  around  for  a 
meritorious  objeCl,  naturally  fixed  on  Dr.  Arnold  ; and  I 
have  it  from  the  DoQor  himfelf,  that  his  appointment 
was  unfolicited,  and  performed  on  the  parr  of  the  worthy 
prelate  “ in  the  handfomeil  manner  polTible.” 

In  I 796,  the  DoCfor  was  applied  to,  to  fucceed  the 
late  Dr.  Philip  Hayes  as  conductor  of  the  annual  per- 
formances at  St.  Paul’s  for  the  FeafI:  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy  ; in  which  fituatlon  he  has  well  fupported  his  high 
profelTional  character. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  had  five  children,  of  which,  two  daugh- 
ters and  one  fon  are  now  living.  His  etdeft  daughter  was 
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iaieiy  married  to  Mr.  Rofe,  a gentleman  engaged  in 
mercantile  bufinefs.  The  fecond  is  unmarried.  Mr. 
Samuel  Arnold  inherits  all  that  intelled^ml*  pre-eminence 
which  has  fo  long  diftinguilhed  his  father.  He  is  the 
author  of  feveral  mufical  dramas,  mod  of  v.'hich  have  been 
flatteringly  received  ; and  he  has  written  an  excellent 
novel,  entitled  The  Creole.”  But  the  circumftanca 
the  moll:  worthy  of  remark  is,  the  rapid  and  extraor- 
dinary progrefs  he  has  made  in  the  profeflTion  he  has  lately 
aflfumed.  Scarcely  a twelvemonth  has  elapfed  fince  he 
commenced  portrait-painter;  and,  in  the  lad  exhibition  at 
Somerfet-Houfe,  the  public  were  prefented  with  a portrait 
of  Dr.  Ayrton  from  his  pencil.  But  at  this  the  reader 
will  be  lefs  furprlfed  when  told,  that  that  excellent  anid, 
Mr.  Beachey,  on  examining  Mr.  Arnold’s  flrfl:  effort  in 
this  way,  declared  that  he  never  before  faw  fuch  a frjl 
figure. 

It  is  a truth  highly  honourable  to  Dr.  Arnold,  that  the 
exercife  of  his  profeflional  talents  has  never  been  entirely 
confined  to  the  public  amufement  and  his  own  private 
emolument.  The  profperity  of  thofe  numerous  charities 
which  diflinguilh  this  country,  and  refle8:  fo  much 
honour  on  their  feveral  founders,  has  engroflfed  much  of 
his  attention  ; and  many  a handfome  colledlion  has,  in  a 
great  meafure,  been  derived  from  his  voluntary  and  gra- 
tuitous affiftance.  By  the  kindly  aid  of  that  fcience  which 
fome  confider  as  trivial,  or  as  an  ufeiefs  luxury,  and  only 
calculated  to  excite  the  loofer  paiTions,  he  has  fuccoured 
the  mod:  philanthropic  and  noble  inditutior.s,  and  con- 
tributed to  “ feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked.” 

Every  one,  who  has  the  pleafure  of  the  Doctor’s  ac- 
quaintance, will  acknowledge,  that,  independentlv  of  his 
profeflional  excellencies,  he  poffeiTes  many  qualities  which 
^laim  the  efleem  of  fociety.  His  genius  and  fcience  have, 
from  time  to  time,  procured  him  a great  number  of 
friends  ; and  his  iocial  and  amiable  difpofition  has  always 
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prefer ved  them.  Kis  converfatron  is  open,  pleafant,  anc}< 
unafFeded  ; his  heart  is  framed  to  feel  for  the  diftrefles- 
of  others ; and  his  fincerity  in  friendfhip  is  univerfally: 
known. 


His  works  are  voluminous,  as  will  be  feen  by  the  fol» 
lowins:  catalogue  : 

D O 

ORATORIOS. 

The  Cure  of  Saul.  The  Refurreftion. 

Abimehch.  The  Prodigal  Son.. 

ODES. 


The  Jefuit.  To  Mufic. 

To  the  Haymakers.  To  Night. 

On  the  (^een’s  Birth-Day.  To  Humanity. 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Birth-Day.  On  Shakfpeare. 

SE  RENATAS. 
Hercules  and' Omphale.-  Thefeus  and  Peleus.- 
Apollo. 

OPERAS. 


The  Maid  of  the  Mill; 
Rofamond. 

April-Day. 

The  Caftle  of  Andaliifia; 
Lilliput. 

The  Son-in-Lawi 
The  Weather-Cock. 
Summer  Amufement. 
The  Agreeable  Surprife, 
The  Dead  Alive. 

Julius  Ciefar; 

The  Silver  Tankard. 

True  Bluei 

The  Spanifh  Barber. 

The  Blind  Man. 

Tom  Jones. 

Ti)e  Prince  of  Arragon. 
Two  to  One* 

Turk  and  no  Turk, 

The  Siege  of  Curzola. 
Inkle  and  Yarico. 

The  Battle  of  Hexham. 
Gretna-Green. 


Fire  and  Water. 

Hunt  the  Slipper. 

The  Wedding-Night, 

The  Baron. 

The  Female  DraraatifI, 
The  Garland. 

Surrender  of  Calais. 

The  Mountaineers.  ' 
The  Shipwreck. 

Auld  Robfn  Gray. 

Apollo  turned  Stroller. 
Who  pays  the  Reckoning  ? 
The  Portrait. 

Peeping  Tom. 

The  Enraged  Mufician. 
Arthur. 

New  Spain. 

Throw  Phyfic  to  the  Dogs. 
Children  in  the  Wood. 
Cambro-Britons. 

Italian  Monk. 

Falfe  and  True. 

The  Hovel. 


BUREETTAS. 
The  Magnet.  Don  Quixote. 

The  Curt  of  Dotage. 


Overtures 
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Oertures, Concertos,  Trios,  Canzonets,  Single  Songs,  Catches, 
Glees,  and  Leflbns  for  the  Harpfichord  or  Piano-Forte. 

,I  N MANUSCRIPT. 

V arious  Services  and  Anthems  compofed  for  public  Charities, 
and  for  the  immediate.Ufe  of  his  Majefty’s  Chapels. 


ADMIRAL  LORD  BRIDPORT.  ' 

; THIS  veteran  officer  was  .the  fon  of  the  . late  vicar  of 
Thorncombe,  in  Devonfhire,  and  the  younger  brother  of 
Lord  Hood,  a memoir  of  whom  appeared  in  our  former 
volume.  He  received,  we  believe,  his  principal  education 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  his  parent. 

Lord  Bridport  entered  early  into  the  naval  fervice  ; and, 
Laving  only  his  own  merit  and  diligence  to  traft  to,  in 
•refpe6t  to  his  future  profpefSts,  his  fubfequent  eminence 
forms  the  higheft  panegyric  on  his  character. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  i 746,  he  was  made  a lieute- 
nant ; and,  on , the  icth  of  June,  1756,  was  promoted  to 
be  pofl-captain  of  the  Prince  George,  of  90  guns.  In 
1757,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Antelope,  of  50  guns ; 
and,  being  on  a cruife  in  the  month  of  May,  on  the 
coaft  of  France,  he  fell  in  with  the  Aquilon,  a French 
frigate,  of  48  guns  and  450  men.  After  a running  fight 
of  two  hours.  Captain  Hood  drove  her  on  the  rocks  in 
Audiefne-Bay,  where  fhe  was  totally  loft.  The  enemy 
had  thirty  men  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded.  The  An- 
telope had  three  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded,.* 

In  1 758,  Captain  Hood  ferved  in  the  Mediterranean  on 
board  the  St.  George,  of-90  guns,  cornmanded  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Saunders,  part  of  the  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Oiborne.  He  was  prefent  on  the  28th  of 

February, 

* During  this  action,  a mldfhipnian,  of  the  name  of  Murray,  had  both 
his  legs  Ihot  away.  He  was  immediately  carried  down  to  the  furgeon  ; 
hut,  whilft  his  wounds  were  dreffing,  hearing  three  cheers  from  the  crew, 
and  concluding  the  enemy’s  Ihip  had  ftruck,  the  ebbing  fpirit  of  his  life 
inftantly  rallied  j and,  waving  his  hand  in  triumph,  the  gaiiant  youth 
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February,  when  the  French  adrhiral  Du  Quefne,  in  at- 
tempting to  reinforce  De  la  Clue,  was  blocked  up  in  the 
harbour  cf  Carthagena.  Captain  Hood  returned  from 
the  Mediterranean  with  Rear-Admiral  Saunders,  and 
arrived  at  Spithead  on  the  5th  cf  July.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  Minerva 
frigate,  of  32  guns.  During  the  greater  part  of  I 759, 
he  ferved  under  Comincdore  DufiF,  who  was  employed  to 
block  up  the  French  tranfports  in  the  Morbian.  Cap- 
tain Hood  alfo  captured  the  Ecureuil,  a Bayonne  pri- 
vateer, of  14  guns  and  122  men  ; but  he  did  not  obtain 
any  frefn  adduicn  ot  laurels  till  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1761.  On  the  23d  of  January  of  that  year,  cruizing 
near  Cape  Tinas,  which  bore  S.  by  E.  thirty  leagues,  a 
large  fail  was  aifcern.d  from  the  Minerva  focn  after  day- 
break. Captain  Hood  immediately  gave  orders. to  chafe. 
His  antagcnill  w'as  the  Warwick,  an  old  Englifh  (hip, 
pierceo  or  60  guns,  and  mounting  34,  commanded  by  M. 
l.e  Verger  de  Belair.  Her  crew  amounted  to  about  three 
hundred  men,  including  a company  of  foldiers,  which 
were  defrined  to  reinforce  the  garrifon  at  Pondicherry. 
It  was  pafl  ten  before  the  Minerva  came  up  with  her  ; 
when  Captain  Hood,  notvvithflanding  his  inferiority,  ran 
alongfide,  and  began  the  engagement.  The  fire  on  both 
Tides  w^as  terrible.  At  eleven,  * her  main  and  fore- top, 
mafl:  went  away,  and  foon  after  fne  came  on  board  us  on 
the  {larboard  bow,  and  then  fell  alongfide  ; but  the  fea 
foon  parted  us,  when  the  enemy  fell  aflern.  About  a 
quarter  after  eleven,  the  Minerva’s  bowfprit  went  away, 
and  the  fore-mofl  foon  followed  it  : thefe  were  very 
unfortunate  accidents,  and  1 almofl  defpaired  of  being 
able  to  attack  the  enemy  again.  However,  I cut  the 
wreck  away  as  foon  as  pofTible  ; and,  about  one  o’clock, 
cleared  the  fnip  of  it,  with  the  lofs  of  one  man  and  the 
fheet-anchor.  I then  wore  the  fhip,  and  flood  for  the 
enemy,  wEo  was  about  three  leagues  to  leeward  of  me. 

At 

♦ Captain  Hcod^s  Letter  to  Government, 
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At  four  o’clock,^ I came  up  clofe  to  the  enemy,  and 
•renewed  the  -attack.  About  a quarter  before  five  {he 
'ftruck  ; when  I found  (he  had  fourteen  killed,  and  thirty- 
two  wounded.  Our  numbers  are,  the  boatfwain  and 
thirteen  killed,  and  the  gunner  and  thirty-three  wounded: 
•the  former  and  tv/o  feamen  died  on  the  27th.  I have 
given  my  thanks  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  his  Majefly’s 
{hip  for  their  firm  and  fpirited  behaviour  ; and  I have  great 
pleafure  in  acquainting  their  lordfhips  with  it.v  At  nine 
.o’clock,  the  main-mail  of  the  Minerva  went  away;  at 
eleven,  the  mizen-maft  followed  it.” 

Captain  Hood  rofe,  by  this  gallant  a£lion,  high  in  the 
'cllimation  of  his  Sovereign  and  the  public.  It  gave 
celebrity  to  his  character,  and  placed  his  merit  as  an 
officer  above  the  common  level.  He  was,  in  confequence, 
appointed,  in  Augull,  1761,  to  command  part  of  the 
fquadron  dellined  to  convey  the  prefent  queen  to  England. 
After  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  he  obtained  a guard- 
?ihip  at  Portfmouth  ; and,  in  i 766,  foon  after  the  ufual 
period  of  his  command  had  elapfed,  fucceeded  Sir  Charles 
Saunders  as  the.treafurer  of  Greenwich-Hofpital. 

On  the  profpeft  of  hoflHkies  with  France,  he  failed 
from  St.  Helen’s  on  the  8th  of  June,  1778,  in  the 
Robufi,  of  74  guns,  being  part  of  the  grand  Channel 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Keppel.  On  the 
28th,  they  returned  into  port,  with  the  French  frigates 
Pallas  and  Licorne,  which  had  been  captured ; and  they 
failed  again  on  Friday,  the  loth  of  July.  The  Breft 
fleet,  confitling  of  thirty-two  fail,  five  frigates,  and  five 
gondolas,  had  alfo  in  the  interim  put  to  fea.  After  fome 
days  fpent  in  manoeuvring,  the  action  between  the  two 
■fleets  commenced  off  Ufhant  oh  the  27th  of  ’July.  The 
winds  were  conllantly  in  the  N.  VV.  and  S.  W.  fome- 
times  blowing  ffrong,  and  the  French  fleet,  being  always 
to  windward,  kept  aloof.  The  French  began  their  fire 
on  tlie  27th  upon  the  headmoft  of  Vice-Admiral  Har- 
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land’s  divifion ; and  the  two  fleets,  being  on  different 
tacks,  pafled  very  near  each  other,  engaging  fharply 
along  the  whole  line.  Towards  the  clofe  of  day,  the 
enemy  formed  their  fleet  again ; a proceeding  which 
Admiral  Keppel  did  not  prevent,  as  he  conceived  they 
meant  handfomely  to  meet  him  ,the  next  morning.  He 
was,  however,  difappointed  in  this  expectation,  as  they 
took  the  advantage  of  the  night,  and,  on  the  following 
morning,  were  out  of  fight.  Captain  Hood  was  flationed 
in  the  line^  in  the  blue  divifion,  as  fecond  to  its  admiral, 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer.  The  Robuft,  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  had  been  ordered  with  other  fhips,  by  fignal  from 
the  Victory,  to  chafe  to  windward  ; and,  during  the 
fubfequent  aCtion,  fhe'  was  rather  feverely  handled  by  the 
enemy.  A large  (hot  went  through  the  main-maft,  tu^ 
through  the  fore-mafl,  two  ftruck  the  bowfprit,  and  one 
nightly  wounded  the  mizen-maft.  The  main-topmafl 
was  fliot  in  two  or  three  places ; the  main-topfail-yard 
fhot  away ; the  fore-topgallant-mafl:  fhot  in  two ; the 
mizen-yard  received  two  fhot,  and  befides  fhe  had  re- 
ceived about  fourteen  (hot  under  water,  one  of  which, 
being  a forty-eight  pounder,  rendered  the  fituation  of  the 
crew  dangerous ; and  it  was  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening 
before  they  could  flop  the  leak.  The  fails  of  the  Robuft 
were  much  cut ; moft  of  the  braces,  bowlines,  and  run- 
ning  rigging,  with  many  of  the  lower  and  topmaft  yards, 
and  two  of  the  ftarboard  lower-deck  ports,  were  fhot 
away.  Notwithftanding,  however,  that  his  fhip  was  fo 
much  damaged,  fhe  was  fought  fo  judicioufly,  that  only 
five  men  were  killed  and  feventeen  wounded.  Captain 
Hood  returned  with  the  fleet  to  Spithead  on  the  28th 
of  OSober,  and  did  not  go  to  fea  again  until  he  obtained 
an  admiral’s  flag. 

The  fubfequent  trials  of  the  two  commanders.  Lord 
Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  and  the  part  taken  by  Sir 
Alexander  Hood  on  the  occafion,  drew  upon  him  much 
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popular  odium  at  the  time.  He  was,  however,  on  the 
26th  of  September,  i 780,  appointed  Rear-Admiral  of  the 
White;  and  having,  in  1782,  hoiffed  his  flag  on  board 
the  Queen,  of  90  guns,  he  w'as  appointed  to  command 
the  fecond,  or  larboard,  divifion  of  the  centre  fquadron 
in  the  grand  fleet,  which  was  fent  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Howe  to  relieve  Gibraltar.  On  the  19th  of 
Odfober,  Lord  Howe,  having  efFeSed  the  objedl  of  his 
voyage,  took  the  advantage  of" a fair  w'ind  to  re-pafs  the 
Streights.  He  was  followed  by  the  combined  fleet  of  the 
enemy,  confiding  of  forty-fix  fail  of  the  line.  The 
Britifli  fleet  being  formed  to  leeward  to  receive  them,  the 
enemy  were  left  to  take  the  dilhance  at  v/hich  they  chofe 
to  engage.  The  French  divifion  commenced  its  canno- 
nade about  fun-fet  on  the  van  and  rear,  the  chief  attack 
being  on  the  latter,  and  the  fire  was  foon  commenced 
along  the  whole  line,  at  a confiderable  diflance,  and  with 
little  efiPeQ.  It  was  returned  occafionally  from  the  fhips 
of  the  Britifh  fleet,  as  the  nearer  approach  of  the  enemy 
aflForded  a favourable  opportunity  of  making  an  impreffion 
upon  them  ; but,  as  the  Britifh  commander  had  no  orders 
to  rifk  a general  engagement  he  kept  his  courfe  all  night 
in  full  fail,  and  thus  the  fleets  feparated. 

The  year  following,  Rear-Admiral  Hood  was  chofen 
member  for  the  borough  of  Bridgewater,  and,  on  the  7th 
of  May,  1788,  he  was  invefted  with  the  order  of  the 
Bath.  At  the  time  of  the  apprehended  rupture  with 
Spain,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1790,  Admiral  Hood’s  flag 
was  hoifled  on  board  the  London,  of  98  guns.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  he  commanded  the  van  divifion  of  Admiral 
Barrington’s  fleet  in  Torbay,  with  his  flag  on  board  the 
Viffory,  of  100  guns. 

On  the  iflof  February,  I793>  Sir  Alexander  Hood 
was  promoted  to  be  A’ice-admiral  of  the  red.  During 
this  year,  his  flag  continued  on  board  the  Royal  George, 
with  a command  under  Earl  Howe  in  the  Channel  flei  t. 

On 
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On -the  famous  ift  of  June,  and  on  the  preceding  days, 
his  fhip  was  particularly  dlftinguifhed.  She  commenced 
the  adion  on  the  29th  of  May,  and,  during  that  on  the 
ifl  of  June,  was  expofed  to  an  inceffant  cannonade. 
Sir  Alexander,  during  .the  whole  of  this  adfion,  difplayed 
in  many  inftances  his  great  fldll  and  intrepidity.  The 
foremaft,  with  the  fore  and  main-top-maft,  of  the  Royal 
George,  were  fhot  away,  and  fhe  had  twenty  men  killed 
and  feventy-two  wounded.  On  his  return,  he  was  pre-'' 
fefited  with  the  gold  chain  and  medal,  with  the  other 
flag-officers  and  captains  of  the  vidtorious  fleet,  and  was 
afterwards  created  Baron  Bridport. 

Plis  lordfhip  acquired  frefli  laurels,  oflF  L’Orient,  in 
June,  1795,  in  an  engagement  between  the  fleet  he 
commanded  and  a fleet  of  the  enemy.  By  a maflerly 
manoeuvre,  he  took,  in  this  affair,  three  line  of-battle 
ihips. 

On  the  3111  of  May,  1796,  Lord  Bridport  was  made 
a peer  of  Great  Britain  ; and,  fince  the  late  Lord 
Howe  finally  refigned  the  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  in  1797",  the  fubject  of  this  memoir  has  con- 
~ tinned  to  hold  it  with  great  credit  to  himfelf  and  his 
country. 

His  firfl;  wife  was  a daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wefl, 
and  niece  to  the  late  Lord  Vifeount  Cobham.  By  this 
marriage  he  became  related  to  the  Pitt  and  Lyttleton 
families.  His  lady  dying  in  September,  1782,  he  was 
again  married,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1788,  to  Mifs 
Bray,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Bray,  Efq.  of 
Edmonton. 

Lord  Bridport  firfl:  learnt  the  principles  of  our  naval 
fervice  under  the  Admirals  Smith  and  Saunders.  I'hofe 
perfons,  who  _ have  ferved  under  his  command,  fpeak  of 
him  as  their  father,  rather  than  as  their  fuperior  officer. 
His  name  will  certainly  pafs  down  to  pofterity  among 
the  Howes,  the  Rodneys,  the  Anfens,  the  Ruffell's,  the 
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Biakes,  the  Duncans,  and  the  illuftrious'  lid  of  other 
naval  heroes,  who  have  contributed  to  rai!e  their  countr  y 
to  its  prefent  height  of  diftinction  and  glory.  K. 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWN. 

THE  biography  of  an  eminent  ftatefman  muft  neceffa- 
rily  be  peculiarly  interefting.  It  mud  in  a great  degree 
be  the  hiftory  of  the  times  in  which  he  flourilhed.  It 
mud  record  the  events  which  owe  their  birth  to  his 
counfels  or  his  authority.  But  it  very  rarely  happens,  as 
in  the  prefent  indance,  that  thofe  men,  whom  nature 
has  qualified  for  high  and  dignified  dations,  exhibit  in 
their  perfonal  charadfer  the  pure  and  amiable  affedtions, 
which,  while  they  embellifh  their  private  lives,  adminif- 
ter  health  and  confidency  to  their  public  virtues. 

The  Marquis  of  Lanfdown,  the  mod  confiderable 
and  enlightened  datefinan  of  his  age,  is  defeended  in  the 
male  line  from  the  houl'e  of  Fitzgerald.  Thomas 
Fitzmaurice,  fird  Earl  of  Kerry,  the  offspring  of  a 
junior  branch  of  the  Leinder-  family,  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Petty,  Knr, 
profeffor  of  anatomy  in  the  univerfity  ot  Oxford,  and 
who  was  one  '^^of  the  founders  and  fird  fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society.*" 

John 

^ Sir  William  Peity^  the  fon  of  Anthony  Petty,  a clothier  at  Rumfey, 
in  Hamplhire,  was  educated  at  the  graoimar-fchool  there,  and  went  to 
Paris  to  ftudy  anatomy.  In  1647,  he  obtained  a patent  from  the  parlia- 
ment, for  feventeen  years,  to  teach  the  art  of  double  loriting.  In  1648, 
he  aded  as  deputy  4-0  Dr,  Clayton,  profeilor  of  anatomy  at  Oxford,  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phylic,  and  was,  in  1651,  eleded  pro- 
fclTor  of  anatomy.  He  foon  after  went  to  Ireland  as  phyfician  to  the 
army;  and,  in  1654,  entered  into  a contrad  for  regulating  the  adniea- 
furcnient  of  forfeited  lands,  by  which  he  gained  a confiderable  fum.  He 
was  alfo  appointed  clerk  of  the  council  in  that  kingdom.  He  improved 
his  fortune  very  much  by  the  purchafe  of  foldiers’  debentures,  was 
knighted  by  Charles  the  Second  in  1661,  and  was  one  of  the  firit  mem- 
bers of  the  Rojal  Society.  He  invented,  foon  after,  a double-bottomed 
Ihip,  which  was  tried  and  approved.  It  appears,  from  his  lafl  will,  that 
he  eftimated  his  real  eftate  at  6,500/.  per  annum  ; his  perfonal  eitate  at 
about  45,000/.  and  the  improvements  of  his  Irifh  property  at  4,030/. 
^er  annum.  He  left,  in  all,  to  the  amount  of  15,000/  a year — A pro- 
digious fortune  ac^^uired  from  fo  fmall  a beginning  ! 
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John  Fitzmaurice,  the  fecond  fon  by  this  marriage, 
and  the  father  9f  tjie  prefent  Marquis  of  Lanfdown,  was 
created  Earl  of  Shelburne,  Vifcount  Fitzmaurice, 
and  Baron  Dunkerton,  in  Ireland,  and  Baron  Wycombe, 
in  Great  Britain,  by  his  late  Majefty  George  the  Second, 
in  1753.  The  fubje6t  of  thefe  pages  was  created 
Marquis  of  Lansdown  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1782.  He  bore  a commillion  in  the  Guards  early  in 
life  ; and,  during  the  feven-years  war,  ferved  in  Ger- 
many as  a volunteer  under  the  prefent  Duke  of 
Brunfwick.* 

*His  lordfhip  was  born  in  the  fame  year  as  his  prefent 
Majefty,  and  fucceeded  to'  his  father’s  title  in  May, 
1761.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  the 
. King,  and  his  military  has  fince  kept  pace  with  his  poli- 
tical rank  : in  1763,  we  find  him  raifed  to  be  a major- 
general;  in  1772,  a lieutenant-general  ; and,  in  1783, 
he  became  a general  in  the  Britifli  army. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  early  acquaintance  he 
had  cultivated  with  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  that  he 
became  attached  to  the  party  of  that  great  flatefman  ; 
an  attachment  no  lefs  creditable  to  their  talents  and  in- 
tegrity, than  ufeful  and  honourable  to  their  country. 
He  was  fworn  firfl  ;Lord  of  Trade  and  a Privy-Coun- 
fellor  on'the  16th  of  April,  176S,  the  day  on  which 
Lord  Bute’s  adminiftration  gave  way  to  that  of  Mr. 
George  Grenville. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1766,  he  was  appointed,  in  Mr. 
Pitt’s  adminiflration,  one  of  his  Majefty’s  principal  fe- 
cretaries  of  ftate,  upon  the  refignation  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  He  immediately  took  an  efficient  part  in  the 
adminiflration,  at  that  time  denominated  Lord  Chatham’s 

Miniflry, 

* At  the  battle  of  Campen,  and  on  other  occafions,  his  lordfhip  has 
evinced  great  perfonal  courage.  This  quality  afterwards  ferved  him 
when,  in  1781,  he  was  conitrained  to  fight  a duel  with  Colonel  Fullerton 
for  words  fpoken  in  his  place  in  parliament. 
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Miniftry,  the  oftenfible  head  of  which  was  the  prefent 
Duke  of  Grafton.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  however, 
who  held  the  office  of  Lord  Privy-Seal,  was  known  to 
be  the  actual  director  of  its  counfels.  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  late  venerable  and  refpe6ted  Camden  held  the 
great  feal,  the  firfl  Earl  of  Northington  was  prefident  of 
the  privy-council,  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby  had  the 
command  of  the  army.  The  executive  power  was  never 
wielded  by  men  who  pofTefled  more  ability  and  independ- 
ence ; but  they  had  to  encounter  the  extenfive  influence 
of  the  Rockingham  party  whom  they  had  difplaced.  That 
party  had  acquired  popularity  from  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp-A61;  and  the  refforation  of  harmony  and  confidence 
to  America  ; they  had  avowed  themfelves  the  determined 
enemies  of  favouritifm  and  fecret  influence,  at  that  time 
held  in  univerfal  dread  and  deteffation  ; and,  as  it  was 
notorious  that  Lord  Bute,  who  had  retired  from  power 
in  1768,  ftill  preferved  his  influence  over  the  party  who 
fucceeded  him  under  Mr.  George  Grenville,  the  nation 
was  naturally  difpofed  to  fufpect  that  the  new  adminiflra- 
ticm  was  fubjefif  to  the  fame  control.  I'he  event  juf- 
tified  thefe  fears ; for,  notwithftanding  the  profeffed  in- 
dependence of  the  minifiry,  and  their  averfion  to  the 
fchemes  and  meafiires  of  what  was  denominated  the 
Scotch  faction,  yet  fuch  was  their  want  of  coherence  and 
union  in  parliament,  that  they  found  themfelves  equally 
unable  to  refifl:  the  intrigue.s  of  favouritifm  in  the  cabi- 
net, and  the  influence  of  the  Rockingham  party  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons. 

Could  thefe  two  great  parties,  headed  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  have  been 
perfuaded  to  form  a vigorous  and  well-cemented  combi- 
nation agalnfl:  the  increafing  influence  which  they  both 
dreaded,  the  dangerous  fa6l;ion  could  never  have  prevail- 
ed. But,  though  ho  expedient  for  this  purpofe  was  left 
untried  by  the  friends  of  both,  and  by  ali  the  beft  pa- 
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in  the  countrjj  their  efiorts  were  unfortunately  in- 
efFeQual.  Had  this  union  been  accompliftied,  we  fhoiild 
not,  probably,  at  this  day,  have  to  lament  the  reparation 
of  America.  The  right  afTumed  by  the  Britiih  parlia- 
ment to  tax  the  colonies  was  never  admitted  either  by  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  or  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  but 
was  niofl  flrenucuriy  denied  and  refifled  by  them,  from 
the  origin  to  the  termination  of  the  fubfequent  contefl, 
' The  dirpute  with  America  would  therefore,  never  have 
originated  with  men,  who  held  in  fuperflitious  reverence 
wife  and  liberal  maxims  of  policy,  which  were  grofsly 
violated  by  the  abfurd  and  unjuft  attempt  to  tax  the 
colonies. 

As  no  means  could  be  devifed  to  unite  th.efe  popular 
leaders,  the  new  adminiftration  had  but  a faort  exiftence. 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  w’as  the  firft  who  refigned,  avow- 
ing, as  his  reatcn,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  that  “ his 
meafures  were  coiinterafled  by  a jecret  influence  behind 
the  throne,  more  powerful  than  majeftv  itfelf.’^  Lord 
Shelburne  foon  followed,  having  been  thwarted  in  his 
defign  to  relieve  the  Corftcans,  who  were  then  making 
brave  and  laudable  exertions  under  Paoii,  their  leader, 
for  the  reftoratien  of  their  ilberries.  The  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton and  the  Marquis  of  Granby  were  the  only  patriotic 
members  of  the  cabinet  who  retained  their  places,  a cir- 
eumftance  which  expofed  them  to  the  fevere  animadver- 
fions  and  invedfives  of  Junius. 

From  this  period,  till  the  year  1782,  wefind  the  Earl 
of  Shelburne  in  honourable  oppofition  to  all  the  meafures 
of  government,  preferving  a confiftency  and  uniformity 
of  principle,  high.ly  creditable  to  his  political  charaTer. 
From  1770  to  1782  was  certainly  the  moft  brilliant  pe- 
riod of  his  public  life.  Among  the  meafures  of  great 
public  importance  which  he  reprobated  was,  the  decifion 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  upon  the  legal  and  conftitu- 
tional  return  of  Mr.  Wilkes  to  leprefent  the  county  of 
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Middlefex  in  parliament.*  He  oppofed  the  power  aflert- 
ed  by  the  two  Houfes,  in  the  cafe  of  the  printers,  to  pu~ 
nifli  by  fine  and  impiifonment  in  cafes  where  they  them- 
felves  were  accufers,  judge,  and  jury,  without  a trial  in 
the  regular  courfe  of  law,  by  a jury  of  their  peers.  He 
cxpofed  the  folly  and  wickednefs  of  the  American  war 
through  every  fiage  of  its  progrefs.  He  refifted  the  in- 
creafing  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  enormous  addi- 
tions to  the  public  debt.  He  fuggefied  an  inquiry  into 
the  public  expenditure,  propofed  an  abolition  of  ufelefs 
places  and  of  unneceflary  expenfes  in  various  departments 
^of  the  ftate,  and  brought  forward  various  motions  which 
tended  to  efiablifh  a more  rigid  fyftem  of  public  ceco- 
notny.  During  this  period,  no  queftion  of  importance 
was  agitated  in  parliament  in  which  the  Earl  of  Shelburne 
did  not  take  a leading  part,  and  always  on  the  patriotic  or 
popular  fide. 

The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  his  political  connexion,  which,  indeed,  prior  to 
that  event,  had  begun  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  Shelburne  party,  and  already  united,  among 
other  eminent  perfonages,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Earl 
Camden,  Mr.  Dunning,  Colonel  Barre,  and  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Townfend;  inconfiderable  in  point  of  numbers,  but 
pre-eminent  In  talents,  eloquence,  and  popularity.  In 
I 78O',  this  party  was  reinforced  by  the  yet-untried  powers 
of  the  prefent  minifler,  who,  to  the  hereditary  influence 
of  a great  name,  joined  the  promife  he  had  always  given 
of  extraordinary  talents. 

On  the  overthrov/  of  Lord  North,  in  1782,  the  long- 
dcfired  union  of  the  Rockingham  and  Shelburne  parties 
aSiually  took  place  ; and  an  adminiflraiion  was  formed 
which  united  the  patriotifm,  virtue,  and  ability,  of  thefe 

two 

* He  alfp  adopted  a fpirited  line  of  condiiA,  in  1770,  on  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  a bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Fed  Ads,  and, 
on  its  lots,  he  protefted  with  the  Dukes  of  Portland,  Richmond,  and 
other  lords. 
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two  powerful  Interefls.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingharfl 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Tieafury,  and  Lord  John 
Cavendifhof  the  Exchequer;  Mr.  Fox,  appointed  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  was  the  efficient  minifter ; i^rd  Keppel 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  ; the  Duke  of 
Richmond  at  that  of  the  Ordnance  ; and  General  Con- 
way had  the  command  of  the. army ; the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne accepted  the  management  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, for  which  he  was  certainly  the  bed  qualified  of 
any  perlou  in  Europe;  Earl  Camden  was  made  prefidcnt 
of  the  council ; the  Duke  of  Grafton,  privy-feal  ; Mr. 
Dunning  was  created  Lord  Afhburton,  and  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  Dutchy  Court  of  Lancafier;  and  l>ord 
Thurlow  was  permitted  to  retain  the  Great  Seal,  which 
he  had  obtained  during  the  former  adminifiration.  The 
Rockingham  party  had  a majority  of  voices,  the  firft  fix 
members  having  acted  in  clofe  unifon  during  the  time 
they  had  been  in  cppofition.  Mr.  Burke,  Colonel  Barre, 
and  the  red  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament,  filled  the  fecondary  offices.  If  ever  there 
was  a party  of  political  men,  which  derived  its  ftrength 
from  the  feelings  and  fupport  of  the  country  at  large,  it 
was  this  adminifiration.  AmbafTadors  or  pacific  intima- 
tions were  immediately  difpatched  to  the  various  Euro- 
pean courts.  The  Duke  of  Portland  and  General  Fitz- 
patrick w’cre  fent  with  powers  to  tranquillize  Ireland. 
Ufelefs  places,  the  falaries  of  which  amounted  to  upwards 
of  feventy  thoufand  pounds  a year,  w-ere  abolifhed.  Per- 
fons  holding  offices  under  government  were  deprived,  by 
adt  of  parliament,  of  the  right  of  voting  or  interfering 
in  eledtions.  Contradfors  were  rendered  ineligible  to  fit 
or  vote  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Projedts  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  were  framed  with  the  befl  omens  of  fuc- 
cefs,  and  an  inquiry  infiituted  into  the  fiate  of  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  people. — All  this  was  done  in  the  fhort 
Ipacerof  three  months. 
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The  mofl  fatal  calamity  that  could  fall  upon  the  coun- 
try at  fuch  a moment  blafted  thefe  fair  and  promifing 
expectations.  The  death  of  the  Marqul  of  Rockingham 
dilTolved  the  union  on  which  the  people  had  placed  their 
unbounded  confidence,  and  the  current  of  reformation  was 
infiantly  flopped.  Dlhippointed  that  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, was  not  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treafury,  Mr. 
Fox,  Lord  Keppel,  and  Lord  John  Cavendifh,  imme- 
diately refigned  their  fituations',  and  wer<=  followed  by 
Mr.  Burke  and  all  the  principal  leadet"  of  that  party  in  ' 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  was 
placed  by  the  King,  whofe  confidence  he  had  particularly 
fecured,  at  the  head  of  the  Treafury,  in  the  room  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  ; Mr.  William  Pitt  fucceeded 
Lord  John  Cavendifh  as  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
Lord  Howe  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  in 
the  room  of  Lord  Keppei ; and  Lord  Grantham  and 
Lord  Sydney  were  appointed  fecretaries  of  (fate. 

The  new  adminiflration  were  unjuflly  accufed  of  an 
intention  of  continuing  the  American  v/ar,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  willing  to  grant  every  thing  the  Americans 
.demanded,  (hort  of  independence,  without  the  full  and  ' 
unconditional  acknowledgment  of  which,  it  was  well 
known,  peace  could  not  be  obtained.  The  acknowledg- 
ment of  it  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  was,  therefore, 
nothing  more  than  admitting  in  words  what  was  polTeffcd 
in  fadf,  and  about  which  it  would  have  been  the  very 
confummation  of  national  folly  to  have  wafled  more 
blood  and  treafure.  However,  this  imputation  was 
foon  done  away  by  a peace  with  all  the  powers  with 
whom  we  were  at  war,  and  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
,Atnerican  independence,  which  preceded  the  figning  of 
the  preliminary  articles. 

It  was  farther  obje(Si;ed  againfl  the  adminifiration,  that 
it  was  not  fincere  in  purfuing  its  plan  of  parliamentary 
reform  and  the  propofed  retrenchments  of  the  public  ex- 

1799-1800.  ' M penditure. 
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penditure.  But,  when  it  is  recolleded  that  the  latter 
meafure  was  firfl:  introduced  into  the  Houfeof  Commons 
by  Colonel  Barre,  the  confidential  friend  of  the  new  mi- 
nifter,  who  reprefented  one  of  his  lordfhip’s  boroughs^ 
and  that  it  was  fupporfed- in  the  Upper  Houfe  by  Lord 
Shelburne  himfelf,  credit  muft  be  given  him  for  the  ho- 
nourable intentions  on  that  important  fubjecl.  With  re-  v 
fpe6l  to  the  part  he  look  in  the  reform  of  the  reprefenta- 
tion,  he  had  not,  like  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  given  a folemn  pledge  to  the  public,  by  placing  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  any  of  the  reforming  focieties  ; nor  did 
he  originally  propofe  the  meafure  to  either  Houfe  of  Par- 
liament. He  has,  however,  always  profeffed  his  con- 
viction of  the  necefiity  of  that  reform,  and  his  moft  inti- 
mate friends  have  been  the  foremoft  on  all  occafions  to 
promote  its  fuccefs. 

The  period  of  Lord  Shelburne’s  adminiilratlon,  which 
was  only  nine  months,  including  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament, allowed  him  no  time  to  effeCt  more  than  he 
actually  did  accomplifh. 

The  unnatural  and  difgraceful  coalition  which  took 
place  at  this  time  between  the  Rockingham  party  and> 
thofe  who  had  held  the  reins  of  government,  from  the  re- 
iignation  of  Lord  Chatham’s  adminiftration  to  the  year 
1782,  under  Lord  North,  forming  a confiderable  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  both  Houles  of  Parliament,  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne  and  his  newly-formed  miniflry  were 
compelled  to  refign  in  December,  1783.’*  Mr.  Fox, 
Lord  John  Cavendifh,  and  Lord  Keppel,  now  refumed 
their  former  places  ; the  Duke  of  Portland  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Treafury;  General  Conway  at  that  of 
. the 

♦ The  Earl  of  Shelburne  fubmitted  ta  the  decifion  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  which  had  paffed  a vote  of  difapprobation  on  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  refigned  his  place  to  his  opponents.  It  is  faid,  however,  that 
a little  relaxation  in  his  principles  and  opinions  would  have  enabled  him 
to  preferve  his  majority  ; but  he  chofc  to  refign  rather  than  compromife^ 
his  honour  and- his  feelings. 
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the  army  ; Lord  North  was  made  fecretary  of  {fate ; 
Lord  Stormont,  prefident  of  the  council  ; Lord  Carlifle, 
privy  feal  ; and  l/Ord  Loughborough  was  put  at  the  head* 
of  a commiflion  for  holding  the  Great  Seal. 

X a / 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne  now  became  the  head  of  a new 
oppofuion  wjiich  united  his  own  immediate  conne6tions 
with  a few  of  the  Rockingham  party,  not  included  in  the 
coalition,  and  the  whole  of  that  defcription  of  politicians, 
who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  ot  the  King^s 
friends,  ^ . 

To  lecure  a majority,  in  both  Houfes,  the  coalition 
neither  courted  popularity  nor  paid  great  deference  to  the 
feelings  of  the  court.  A bill  was  brought  into  parlianaent 
for  vcding  the  management  of  the  whole  concerns  of  the 
Eali-India  Company,  and  the  government  of  India,  in 
feven  comrnifTioners  and  nine  fub-commifhoners,  to  be 
elcdfed  periodically  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  This 
meafure,  it  was  eafiiv  perceived,  would  take  the  whole 
patronage  of  India  out  of  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  de- 
prive the  Company  itfelf  of  the  management  of  its  own 
concerns,  while  it  tended  to  throw  fuch  a weight  of  in- 
fluence into  the  fcale  of  the  exifting  miniflry,  as  would 
enable  their  majority  to  appoint  the  Eaft-India  commifli- 
oners,  and  the  Eail-India  commiflioners,  in  return,  to- 
elect  the  majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Cpmmons  ! The 
crown  and  the  people  felt,  therefore,  an  equal  intereft  in 
oppofing  this  bill ; and,  while  it  was  pending  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  after  having  pafled  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, his  Majefly  fuddenly  difmifTed  his  miniflers  ! 

At  this  eventful  period,  the  w,hole  country  looked  up 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown,  expelling  that  he  would 
re-affume  the  reins  of  Government ; but,  when  the  new 
adrniniflration  was  announced,  no  inconfiderablc  degree 
of  furprife  was  o'ccafioned  in  the  nation,  to  tind  that 
Mr.  Vv  iliiam  Pitt,  who  had  been  .chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer during  the  adrniniftration  of  his  lordfliip,  aijd  who 
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was  then  only  in  the  foiir-and -twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
was  appointed  firfl  lord  of  the  Treafury  as  well  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;  and  that  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
who  took  the  lead  in  the  oppofition  to  the  coalition- ad- 
miniftration,  was  entirely  excluded  from  the  new  arrange- 
ments 1 

' This  circumftance  has  been  attributed  to  his  having 
declined  the  refponfibility  of  an  adminiflration  formed  in 
oppofition  to  the  fenfe  of  that  part  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons which  ftill  adhered  to  the  dirmified  party  ; a diffi- 
culty which  could  only  be  furmoiiated  d^y  a diflblution  of 
pafliament : others,  however,  attribute  his  being  pafled 
over  to  fome  juvenile  intrigues  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

His  lordfiiip  is  faid  to  have  called  the  new  minifiry  a 
rope  of  fand  ; and  having,  moreover,  a very  fiender  opi- 
nion of  their  talents,  he  did  not  choofe  to  rifk  his  own 
great  popularity  by  a conneclion  with  them.  The  coali- 
tion which  formed  it  wzs  alfo,  in  many  refpefb,  as  mon- 
flrous  as  that,  headed  by  MefiTrs.  Fox  and  North,  which 
had  juft  been  driven  from  power.  His  lordftiip  continued, 
however,  for  fome  years  on  good  terms  with  the  new 
miniftry,  and,  befides  receiving  for  himfelf  the  titles  of 
Marquis  of  Lanfdown  and  Earl  of  Wycombe,  he  obtained 
a well-earned  proylfion  for  Colonel  Barre  and  fome  other 
of  his  friends. 

The  Marqjjis  of  Lansoown  now  retired  to  the 
enjoyments  of  private  life  at  his  country-manfion  in  the 
ftyle  of  a country-gentleman.  The  commencement  of 
the  prefentw'ar,  and  the  important  events  of  the  French 
revolution,  firft  drew  him  from  his  retreat.  Of  this  un- 
fortunate conteft,  he  has  uniformly  denied  the  jufticc 
and  the  neceffity,  In  its  origin  as  well  as  in  every  ftage  of 
its  progrefs.  He  has,  in  confequence,  adfed  'for  feveral 
3’'eafs  in  decifive  hoftility  to  the  miniftry  and  their  mea- 
fures  ; and,  though  he  ftill  keeps  aloof  from  the  party  of 
Mr.  Fox,  yet  their  political  opinions  and  fympathies  ap« 
pear  to  coincide. 
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As  a ftatcfman,  the  Marquis  of  Ivanfdown  is  univerfally 
acknowledged  to  poflefs  firft-rate  qualities.  As  a fena- 
tor,  he  is  the  iiioR  intereding  and  fafcinating  fpeaker  in 
the  Upper  Houfe,  and  is  fecond  to  no  one  in  the  force  of 
his  arguments  and  in  the  poignancy  of  his  fatire  ; and, 
above  all,  for  the  deep  information  with  which  his 
fpeeches  abound.  Though  in  the  fixty-firfl:  year  of  his 
age,  he  retains  all  the  energy,  the  wit,  and  the  acute- 
nefs  of  penetration,*  which  have  fo  eminently  diflin- 
guifhed  him  through  the  whole  of  his  brilliant  and  ho- 
nourable career. 

In  domedic  life,  his  lordfhip’s  favourite  purfuits  have 
always  been  architecture  and  the  magnificent  embellifh- 
ment  of  his  houfes.  His  palace  in  Berkeley-Square  is, 
edeemed  the  m'od  elegant  and  fumptuous  in  Great  Britain. 
All  the  cielings  are  painted  by  Cypriani,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  paintings  and  other  decorations  are  by  the  greated: 
maders.  The  furniture  alone  is  edimated  to  be  worth 
one  hundred  thoufand  pounds ; and,  fuch  is  the  fondnefs 
of  the  owner  for  this  kind  of  excellence,  that  artids  of 
various  defc'riptions  are  always  employed  about  the  pre- 
mifes  in  making  additions  and  improvements. 

His  library  is  a chef- fC oeuvre.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  in  length,  and  ornamented  with  the  mod  valuable 
Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  datues.  The  deling  is 
painted  by  Cypriani  from  the  antiquities  found  in  Her- 
culaneum. The  colledfion  of  books  is  worthy  of  this 
magnificent  apartment  and  honourable  to  the  tade  of  the 
owner.  It  confids  of  about  ten  thoufand  volumes  of  the 
mod  valuable  books,  in  all  languages,  which  are  arranged 
in  a cladlcal  and  fcientific  manner.  It  is  mod  complete, 

and 

* In  perfon,  he  has  often  been  admired  for  the  dignity  of  his  deport- 
ment and  the  intelligence  of  his  countenance.  Many  perfons  have  con- 
ceived that  a ftrong  general  likenefs  exiiied  between  him  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  the  Sixteenth  ; there  is,  doubtlefs,  more  expreflion  and  force 
in  the  features  of  the  Marquis.  He  has,  for  many  years,  been  a martyr 
to  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout ; but  thefe  have  not  diminilhed  his  flow 
of  fpirits  and  his  attachment  to-hooks  and  the  arts. 
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and  perhaps  unique  in  the  extent  of  its  political  colIe£fion, 
and  as  containing  every  work  which  has  been  publiflied 
in  France  and  England  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  French  re- 
volution. ' ^ 

His  lordfhip’s  fir  ft  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Earl  Granville,  by  whom  he  has  only  one  fon  living, 
viz.  the  prefent  Earl  of  Wycombe,  a patriotic  member  of 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  High  Wycombe.  His  fe- 
cund lady  was  Lady  Louifa  Fitzpatrick,  lifter  to  the 
prefent  Earl  of  Oflbry  and  the  Dowager  Lady  Holland, 
mother  to  the  prefent  Lord  Holland,  by  whom  he  has 
another  fon,  Lord  John  Henry  Petty,  now  in  the  19th 
year  of  his  age. 

This  diftinguiihed  nobleman  pofteftes  the  immenfe  for- 
tune accumulated  by  his  great-grandfather,  and  he  has 
always  expended  it  with  princely  liberality.*  He  is  a moft 
generous  patron  of  the  arts  and  literature,  and  many  inftances 
might  eafily  be  enumerated  of  his  bounties  to  deferving  and 
diftrefled  men  of  letters.  Few  charaffers  in  the  political 
walks  of  life  have  fuftained  that  confiftency  of  condudt  and 
principle  which  has  marked  the  life  of  this  illuftrious  per- 
fonage  ; but,  as  it  is  the  fate  of  all  great  men  to  have 
powerful  rivals  and  enemies,  he  has  not  been  exempted 
from  his  fhare  of  their  impotent  reproach.  His  patriotic 
condud  during  the  American  war ; his  neceflary  peace 
of  17B3  ; his  fubfcquent  fubmiflion  to  a decifton  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons;  his  manly  oppofition  to  a war  which 
has  threatened  the  very  exiftence  of  the  country  ; his  able 
fpeeches  in  parliament,  during  a period  of  thirty-eight 
years ; and  his  munificence  of  his  own  elegant  purfuits  ; 
will  become  his  faithful  eulogium  when  the  fenfelefs 
turbulency  and  calumny  of  parties  are  forgotten.  A.  D. 

SIR 


His  rent-roll  is  faid  formerly  to  have  been  £35  annum. 
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SIR  JOHN  PARNELL, 

SX-CHANCELLOR.  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  IN  IRELAND. 

THIS  gentleman,  whofe  late  dirmilTion  from  office  has 
'been  the  fubjedt  of  converfation  in  the  parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  the  grand-nephew  of  the  late 
Dean  Parnell,  author  of  the  Hermit,  &c.  whofe  memory 
is  alfo  perpetuated  by  an  excellent  Parian  marble  bufto 
placed  in  the  library  of  Trinity-College,  Dublin. 

The  honour  of  a baronetage  Was  conferred  upon  this 
, gentleman’s  father  by  his  prefeht  Majefty  November  3d, 
1 766  : the  title  defeended  to  Sir  John  about  the  year  i 783. 
Soon  after  this  gentleman  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
he  was  returned  to  ferve  in  the  Irifn  parliament  for  Queen’s 
county,  for  which  county  he  ftlll  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  fitting  members. 

In  the  late  Earl  of  Northington’s  adminiftration,  Sir 
, John  Parnell  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  of 
Cuftoms  and  Excife  ; and,  as  fuch  offices  do  not  exclude 
gentlemen  from  the  parliament  of  the  filler-kingdom.  Sir 
John  continued  to  give  his  affillance  to  .the  adminiflration 
I in  the  Iriffi  fenate. 

For  a feries  of  years  a great  intimacy  has  exilled  be- 
tween Sir  John  and  Mr.  Foller,  fpeaker  of  the  Irifli  Houfe 
of  Commons,  whom  he  is  known  to  have  confulted  upon 
every  quellion  of  great  national  concern,  and  whofe  fuc- 
cefibr  he  became  in  the  important  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  the  year  1786,  under  the  adminillra- 
tion  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland. 

Sir  John  continued  to  difeharge  the  duties  of  this  ftalion 
for  ten  years,  under  the  fucceffive  admin illrations  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  Earl 
VVefcmorland,  with  unfhaken  fieadinefs.  Upon  the  ar- 
rival 
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rival  of  Karl  Fitzwilllam,  in  1795,  co-operated  with 
Mr.  Grattan  and  the  other  members  of  the  Oppofition, 
who  then  came  into  power.  He  thus  fccured  his  conti- 
nuance in  office  during  the  ffiort-lived  adminiflration  of 
that  illuftrious  nobleman,  and  alfo  during  that  of  Earl 
Camden,  and  part  of  that  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  by 
whom  he  has,  however,  been  recently  difmifTed. 

When  the  important  quellion  of  an  incorporating  legif- 
lative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Irifh  parliament.  Sir  John  Parnell  was  dif-r 
intereftedly  againft  the  adoption,  or  even  introduction,  of 
the  meafurc.  The  refult  was,  that  he  was  difniifled  from 
'his  office  by  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  and  a fucceflbr  ap- 
pointed in  the  perfon  of  Mr.  Corry. 

He  is  now  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  married  a daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Brooke,  Bart,  and  has  feveral  chil- 
dren ; his  principal  country-refidence  is  at  Bathleague, 
near  Maryborough,  in  Queen’s  county.  Upon  the  death 
of  a near  relation,  in  the  year  1 796,  he  fucceeded  to  one 
of  the  mofl  beautiful  and  highly-cultivated  efiates  in  Ire- 
land, called  Avon-Dale,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  for 
many  years  pofTeffed  by  that  amiable  and  much-valued 
character,  the  late  Samuel  Hayes,  Efq.  who,  dying  with- 
out iffue,  bequeathed  this  fmall  eflate,  for  many  years 
the  confltnt  care,  delight  and  pride  of  his  life,  to  his 
worthy  relation,  the  prefent  Sir  John  Parnell.  W.  Y. 


MR.  ROBERT  SOUTHPLY.' 

THE  fubjeCt  of  the  prefent  memoir,  though  a very 
young  perfon,  and  of  a retired  difpofition,  is  juftly  en- 
titled to  a place  among  the  public  characters  of  this 
country,  being  well  known  as  a man  of  letters,  but  more 
particularly  as  a poet.  His  largefl  poem,  Joan  of  Arc, 
was  written  by  him  at  an  earlier  period  than  Lucan  wrote 

his 
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his  Pharfalla.  Like  the  Roman  poet,  too,  the  author  is 
a ftrenuous  aiTertor  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Robert  Southey  was  born  at  Briftol,  Auguft  the 
1 2th,  1774.  His  father  was  a linen-draper  in  that  town, 
a man  who  had  been  fo  accuftomed  to  regulate  his  mo- 
tions by  the  neighbouring-dock,  that  the  clock  might  at 
length  (fo  pundual  were  his  movements)  have  been  regu- 
lated by  him.  He  was,  allb,  e^xtremely  fond  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  employments. 

The  fpirit  of  the  father  refled  on  tire  fon  ; for,  the 
father’s  favourite  inflrudions  to  all  around  him  were,  to 
tie  the  ftockings  up  tight,  and  to  be  pundual.  Robert, 
to  this  day,  is  faid  to  tic  op  his  ftockings  very  tight,  even 
iinwholefomely,  and  in  engagements  is  'pundual  to  a 
minute.  His  poetry,  too,  is  very  converfant  in  rural  ob- , 
jeds.  The  father,  though  a worthy  man,  was  unfor-  _ 
tunate,  and  died  of  a broken  heart  in  confequence  of  em- 
barraftrnents. 

At  fix  years  of  age,  young  Southey  went  to  the  fchool 
kept  by  Mr.  Foot,  at  Briftol,  and  which  is  now  ably 
managed  by  Mr.  Eftlin,  and  one  of  the  moft  refpedable 
diflenting  academies  in  this  country.  At  the  death  of  Mr. 
Foot,  he  was  removed  to  Carfton,  near  Bath.  He  left 
Carfton  when  he  was  eight  years  of  age.  The  re-vifiting 
of  this  place  gave  birth  to  fome  of  thofe  feelings  exprefled 
in  that  pleafing  poem,  entitled  the  Retroj^eSiy  publifhed  in 
a volume,  printed  in  i 795,  the  joint  produdion  of  our 
author  and  his  friend  P.obert  Lovel.  ' 

Southey-continued  at  a day-fchool  in  Briftol  till  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  wrote  rhymes  when  he  was  but 
ten.  He  was  alfo  taught  by  his  aunt  to  relifh  Shakefpeare 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  For  one  year  he  was  under 
a clergyman  who  taught  a feled  number  of  pupils  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  morning.  At  fourteen,  he  was  removed 
to  Weftminfter-School. 

At  this  fchool  he  continued,  in  the  pradice  of  the  pub- 
lic fchools,  to  write  bad  Latin  verfes ; his  Englifh  verfes 
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were  mo|e  decent,  and  indicated,  that  the  author  might, 
in  future  life,  reach  excellence.  He  continued  to  abide 
by  his  father’s  rules  for  pundtuality,  and  is  faid  never  to 
have  undergone  any  corporal  punilhment ; he,  however, 
it  feems,  poflefied  fympathies  with  fuch  as  did,  and  wrote 
fome  eflays  in  a periodical  paper  entitled  the  Flagellant. 

■Robert  was  entered  at  Baliol-College,  Oxford,  in 
November,  1792.  His  turn  of  mirid  was  ferious,  his  af- 
fection ardent,  and  he  became  a republican.  Fie,  to  this 
-day,  is  proud  of  being  thought  a republican,  and  not  with- 
out reafon.  For,  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fome,)  po- 
litics, the  moft  important  of  morals,  is  in  a high  degree 
favourable  to  poetic  genius  ; and  fome  of  the  beft  poet$ 
have  been  the  mofl  enlightened  advocates  of  freedom. 
The  book  that  mcfl  influenced  his  judgment  was  Mr. 
Godwin’s  Political  Juflice.  In  the  fummer  of  this  year, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Coleridge,  a fludent  at  that 
time  of  Jefus’  College,  Cambridge,  and  who  was  then  on 
a vifit  to  a friend  at  Oxford.  Coleridge,  no  lefs  than 
Southey,  poOefled  a flrong  pafljon  for  poetry.  They 
commenced,  like  two  young  poets,  an  enthufiahic  friend- 
fliip,  and,  in  connection  with  others,  flruck  out  a plap 
for  fettling  in  America,  and  for  having  all  things  in  com- 
mon. This  rchen[>e_  they  called  Pantifocracy,  of  which, 
how^ever  vifionary  it  may  be  thought  by  fome,  Southey 
flill  approves  the  theory. 

Southey  firfl  became  acquainted  with  Lovel  in  1 793. 
The  three  young  poetical  friends,  Lovel,  Southey,  and 
Coleridge,  married  three  fiflers.  'Southey  is  attached  to 
domeffic  life,  and,  fortunately,  was  very  happy  in  his 
matrimonial  connection.  He  married  in  November,  I 795t 
juft  before  he  left  England  to  accompany  his  uncle  to 
Spain  and  Portugal.  He  continued  abroad  fix  months. 

Of  his  religious  fentiments  w^e  fhall  fay  but  little.  Poets 
are  often  the  children  of  fancy  rather  than  of  reafon  ; and, 
whether  they  are  Deifts,  Socinians,  or  Calvinifts,  cor- 
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reci  Inquirers  will  not  regulate  their  judgments  by  the 
writings  of  poets.  It  feems,  how'cver,  Souihey  was  once- 
a Deift;  then  he  became  a Socinian;  though  federal 
fentiments  contained  in  the  Joan  of  Arc  are  fcarcely  re- 
concilable with  the  belief  of  a Socinian.  \Vhatever  his 
religious  perfuafions,  however,  may  be,  he  is  tolerant  in 
principle,  and  deftitute*  of  bigotry  ; he  fhuns  clofe  argu- 
ment, and  profelTes  to  know  little  of  m.etaphyfics.  What- 
ever his  opinions  may  be  for  the  time,  he  never  conceals 
them,  and  is  cautious  that  other  people  fliould  not  mif- 
take  them. 

All  his  intelleQual  endowments  he  profefTes  to  owe  to 
his  mother’s  uncle,  chaplain  to  the  fadtory  at  Lifoon,  a 
man  of  a moft  excellent  character,  of  whom  tWr.  Southey 
always  fpeaks  with  that  fenfe  of  gratitude,  which  argues 
a good  heai  t.  It  was  with  this  gentleman  that  Mr.  Southey 
travelled  into  Spain  and  Portugal. 

He  is  now  member  of  Gray’s  Inn,  though  he  princi- 
pally refides  in  the  country  ; and  is  at  prefent  engaged  in 
writing  an  epic  poem,  entitled  Madcc,  which  he  intends 
to  keep  under  corredfion  for  feveral  years. 

It  is  in  the  clofet  where  we  fliould  contemplate  fuch  a 
charadfer  as  Robert  Southey.  We  mufl:  not  look  for. 
great  variety  of  incidents  in  the  hiflory  of  a young  man, 
now  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  immerfed  in  reading, 
and  impaflionately  attached  to  poetry.  We  will  then  clofe 
with  a fhort  account  of  his  writings. , 

In  the  year  1795,  publifhed  his  firfl  volume  of 
poems,  in  connedfion  with  his  friend  Robert  Level,  the 
former  alfiiming  the  name  of  Mofehus,  the  latter  of  Bion. 
Without  noticing  any  particular  blemifhes  that  matiirer 
judgment  would  have  corrected,  fome  of  which,  in  iubfe- 
quent  volumes,  are  now  corrected,  it  may  be  proper,  in 
general  to  fay,  that  the  fonnets  to  Arifle  are  pretty ; and 
the  Retrofpedt  and  Ode  to  Romance  have  confiderable 
meric.  On  reading  the  poems  of  Robert  Lovel,  the  ad- 
mirers 
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mirers  of  ' poetry  will  lament  his  early  death  ; for,  nn- 
queftionably,  he  had  a poetical  mind.  His  fonnets  to 
Happinefs  and  Fame  are  particularly  excellent. 

In  the  year  i 796,  Mr.  Southey  publifhcd  his  Joan  of 
Arc,  an  epic  poem,  in  ten  books.  It  would  be  improper 
to  inquire  into  its  particular  beauties  and  defers  here.  If 
examined  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  Ariftotle  for  the  epic, 
it  will  be  found  defe6live.  But,  it  mi$^ht  be  afkcd,  are 
Ariflotle’s  the  invariable  rules  for  the  epic  ? Are  they  to 
be  the  eternal  law  ? And  has  no  other  poet  ventured  to 
go  againft  ‘ them  ? Thefe  are  queftions  not  to  be  urged 
here.  Without  pretending  to  fix  the  character  of  Joan  of 
Arc  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  epic,  without  enquiring 
into  the  truth  of  the  theology,  the  jufiice  of  the  reprefen- 
tations,  and  the  like,  we  confider  the  Joan  of  Arc  to  pof- 
fefs  great  beauties  that  cannot  fail  to  pleafe  all  the  lovers 
of  poetry  ; and,  provided  they  do  not  forget  they  are 
reading  the  writings  of  a mere  poet,  (for,  the  poet  al- 
ways claimed  the  power  of  raifing  fpirits,  conjuring  up  ^ 
vifions,  or  making  gods  and  goddefles,  and  even  devils,, 
at  his  pleafure,)  they  may  jufily  be  delighted  with  the 
fimplieity  and  richnefs  of  the  defcriptions,  the  harmony 
of  the  numbers,  the  amiable  fpirit  of  benevolence,  and  the 
love  of  liberty,  fo  prominent  in  Joan  of  Arc. 

This  poem  (furprifing  as  it  may  be  thought}  was  written, 
Mr.  Southey  tells  us  in  his  preface,  in  fix  weeks.  What- 
"^ever,  therefore,  its  faults,  may  be,  though  bade,  fimply 
confidered,  is  never  allowed  by  dridl;  criticifm  to  % an 
apology  for  negligence,)  yet  when  it  is  recollefiled,  that 
it  was  the  almoft-extemporaneous  production  of  a young 
man,  wrj^ting  for  bread,  great  allov/ances  will  be  made ; 
though,  indeed,  before  it  was  brought  into  its  prefent  (hape, 
it  underwent  more  than  ordinary  corredtion,  and  was  twice 
written  over  again.  The  verfe  is  heroit  or  lambic  verfe, 
of  ten  fyllables  without  rhyme,  called  by  us  blank  verfe, 
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and  is,  generally  fpeaking,  excellent  of  its  kind.  The  fe- 
cond  edition  makes  two  elegant  volumes. 

The  next  volume  of  poems,  publifhed  by  Southey, 
contains  the  produ6;ions  of  very  ditlant  periods.  They 
poflefs  different  degrees  of  merit ; for,  where  a perfon 
ivrites  with  that  uncommon  rapidity  with  which  Mr. 
Southey  compofes,  he  will  not  always  write  like  himfelf. 
The  Triumph  of  Woman  is  a fine  poem.  The  Sonnets 
on  the  Slave-Trade  breathe  much  benevolence,  and  do 
the  author  great  honour.  The  lyric  poems,  though  pof- 
feffed  of  a good  deal  of  the  fire  of  poetry,  are  yet  defec- 
.tive  in  many  of  thofe  qualities  required  of  that  mofl:  po- 
lifhed  and  ufcful,  though  difficult,  fpecies  of  poet.»-y,  by/ 
which  Mr.  Southey  has^  thought  proper  to  denominate 
them.  Lyric.  Some  of  them  fhould  rather  have  been 
called  copies  of  verfes,  a name  commonly  given  to  little 
pieces  written  on  the  fpur  of  the  moment,  and  reducible  to 
no  difl:in6l;clars. — Mary  is  a very  a ffeQing  narrative,  and 
juftly  admired. 

In  the  year  1 799,  he  publiffied  another  volume  of  poems 
with  this  motto ; 

The  better  pleafe,  the  worfe  difpleafe,  I afk  no  more. 

Spenser. 

« 

Thefe  are,  for  the  moft  part,  of  the  ftory  or  ballad 
kind,  and  imitative^of  the  ftyle  of  the  old  Engliffi  ballads. 
Of  this  number  are,  the  Complaints  of  the  Poor,  the 
Crefs-Roads,  the  Sailor  who  had  ferved  in  the  Slave- 
Trade,  &c.  This  volume  alfo  contains  the  Vifions  of 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  in  three  Books,  which  compofed 
the  ninth  book  of  the  firff  edition  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
formed  what  Mr.  Southey  called  the  original  fin  of  the 
poem.  Confidered  as  mere  poetry,  Ihefe  three  books 
poffefs  many  beauties.  ^ 

Another  volume  of  poems  has  juft  made  its  appear- 
ance, entitled  the  Annual  Anthology,  of  which 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Southey  wrote  a great  part.  It  is  a mifcellaneous 
compofition,  though  entirely  poetical,  and  written  by 
diSej  ent  autho!  s.  The  other  contributors  are,  Mr.l'aylor, 
of  Norwich,  Mr.  Cnarles  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Opie,  Mr.  George 
Dyer,  Mr.  jofeph  Cottle,  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Lovel,  Mr.  A.  S.  Cottle,  Mr.  Humphrey 
Davy,  and  Dr.  Beddoes. 

volume  is  entirely  original,  with  the  exception  of 
fome  pieces  that  made  their  appearance  in  the  Morning 
Poll  ; and,  oethg  coiiipofed  by  perfons  of  diiferent  talles, 
muft  or  courie  poffels  confiderable  variety.  Every  reader, 
therefore,  who  has  a reli.'h  for  poetry,  may  expert  to 
find  fomething  fuited  to  his  take  in  the  Annual  Anthology  ; 
for,  it  unqueilionably  contains  many  excellent  compofitions. 

It  remains,  juft  to  fay  a word  of  the  only  profe  work 
written  by  Mr.  Southey,  which  comprehends  his  travels, 
entitled  Letters  written  during  a fliort  Refidence  in  Spai.i 
and  Portugal.  This  work  has  been  well  received,  and  a 
fecond  edition  has  been  publiflied  not  long  fince. 

The  moft  curious  part  of  this  work  relates  to  the  Spa- 
niih  and  Portuguefe  poetry.  In  all  countries,  as  Mr. 
Southey  properly  obferves,  the  era  of  genius  has  pre- 
ceded that  of  tafte  ; and  tafte  has  not  yet  been  reached  by 
the  Spanifti  and  Portuguefe  poets. Genius  tliey  have 
undoubtedly  poiTefled,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  La  Hermo- 
fura  de  Angelica,  an  heroic  poem,  by  Lope  Felix  de  Vega 
Carpio,  of  which  Mr.  Southey  has  given  a fair  and  large 
fpecimen  ; and  the  Lufiad,  of  which  we  have  an  Englilh 
tranflation,  by  Mr.  Mickle.  The  Diana  of  George  of 
Mountemayer,  from  the  beautiful  fpecimen  given  by 
Mr.  Southey,  proves  the  author  to  have  been  a man  of 
an  elegant  fancy.  But  the  chai'a<Elers  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefe  are  ftrongly  marked  by  extravagance  and 
-fuperftition,  and  fo  is  their  poetry.  Yet,  all  things  con- 
fidered,  more  par  ticularly  the  terrors  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  the  gloominefs  of  their  religion,  we  are  rather 
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furprlfed  that  the  Spaniards  i and  Portuguefe  fhould  have 
done  fo  much,  even  in  poetry,  than  that  they  have  not 
done  more.  And  their  poetical  compofitions,  amidfl: 
much  futility  and  extravagance,  contain  many  things  that 
the  curious  will  like  to  perufe,  and  which  the  .ingenious 
cannot  fail  to  admire.  The  fecond  edition  of  Mr.  Southey’s 
letters  is  unaccompanied  with  his  tranflations  of  Spanifii 
and  Portuguefe  poetry.  Thefe,  we  are  happy  to  hear, 
are  to  form  a diftindf  volume;  and,  when  enlarged  and 
adorned  by  Mr.  Southey’s  remarks,  cannot  fail  of  being 
favourably  received  by  the  public.  E.  R. 


DOCTOR  PATRICK  DUIGENAN. 

THIS  gentleman  is  a mofl  interefting  fubjedi:  to  the 
fpeculative  and  philolophic  reader.  His  mind  is  not  fo 
much  of  a novel,  as  of  an  obfolete,  caft ; for,  from 
fome  flrange  combination  of  circumllances,  fome  odd 
admixture  of,  ingredients  in  his  temperature,  he  feems 
capable  of  feeling  no  fentiment,  of  uttering  no  thought, 
but  thofe  which  would  have  befitted  a monkiih  polemic  of 
three  centuries  back.  His  very  language  and  look  par- 
take of  this  complexion  of  mind ; and  one  might  know, 
either  from  his  didion  or  his  face,  that  he  was  defigned 
for  fome  of  thofe  ages  which  are  gone  by,  where  the  reli- 
gious zealot  evinced  the  purity  of  his  faith  by  the  foul- 
nefs  of  his  language,  and  difplayed  the  Chriftian  charity 
of  his  heart  by  intolerance  and  perfecution. 

Of  the  family  from  which  Dr.  Patrick  Duigenan  de- 
fcended  nothing  is  generally  known  ; but,  from  the  very 
found  of  the  name,  it  is  obvious  it  muft  have  been  per- 
fedfly  Irifh  ; nor  would  it  be  rafii  to  infer,  that  it  muft 
have  been  Catholic  as  well  as  Irifh.  For,  though  there 
are  confiderable  numbers  of  that  name  in  the  country, 
yet  not  in  one  inftance  of  one  hundred  is  it  found  to  de- 
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fignate  a f^roteflant  or  a fe<5tary.  It  is  among  the  felici- 
ties of  the  Dodor,  therefore,  that  his  talents  and  his 
virtues  are  not  obfcured  by  the  fplendour  of  anceflry, 
and  that  his  ftiong  attachment  to  the  edablifhed  church 
and  Protedant  afcendancy  cannot  be  attributed  to  early 
prejudice. 

'Dr.  Duigenan  was  educated  in  the  Univerfity  of  Dub- 
[ lin,  in  which  he  is  faid  originally  to  have  entered  a fizer. 
— His  indudry  was  fuccedively  rewarded  with  a fcholar- 
fhip  and  fellowfhip ; but  whether  it  was  that  he  did  not 
at  that  time  feel  the  fame  affe£lion  for  the  church  which 
he  has  fince  manifefled,  or  that  he  had  a dronger  predi- 
le6lion  for  a life  of  conted  than  of  peace,  he  obtained 
leave  to  duciy  law  rather  than  take  orders.  He  continued 
one  of  the  two  lay-fellow's  who  .alone  are  permitted  in 
Dublin-College  by  its  datutes,  until  Mr.  Hely  Hiitchin- 
fon  was  appointed  provod.  On  the  accedion  of  that  gen- 
tleman to  the  government  of  the  univerfity.  Dr.  Duige- 
nan conceived  for  him  the  mod  invincible  antipathy;  it 
appeared  in  every  acl,  and  pervaded  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  conduct.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  demerits  of 
Mr.  Hutchinfon,  he  had  at  lead  the  praife  of  being  a 
gentleman  highly  polifned,  of  an  elegant  mind;  and  con- 
fiderable  acquirements  in  polite  literature.  Thefe  quali- 
ties, however,  were  not  fitted  to  mitigate  the  fierce  dif- 
like  which  the  Do6lor  had  conceived  of  his  new  head, 
and  he  accordingly  preferred  quitting  the  college  on  the 
drd  opportunity,  to  paying  an  unwilling  obedience  to 
the  man  he  hated.  The  Doctor,  however,  did  not  recede 
in  filence  from  his  antagonid;  he  publidied  a tract  enti- 
tled Lachryma  Academiccs,  in  which  he  attacked  the  pro- 
ved with  the  mod  violent  invective,  and  he  fought,  and 
it  is  faid  obtained,  an  opportunity  of  giving  him  the  grof- 
fed  perfonal  infult.  The  provod  paded  over  both  with 
great  compofure,  and  the  anger  of  his  enemy  expired  from 
want  of  fire  to  feed  it. 
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After  Dr.  Duigenan’s  retirement  from  college,  he  re- 
tained his  place  of  lecturer  in  civil  law,  and  fome  time 
afterward  was  appointed  an  ecclefiaftical  judge.  His  ad- 
herence to  the  old  high-church  principles  finally  procured 
him  a feat  in  parliament,  when  the  increafing  liberality 
of  public  feeling  made  it  likely  that  thofe  principles  might 
need  an  advocate  to  fupport  them.  Sent  to  the  fenate  by 
clerical  influence.  Dr.  Duigenan  has  never  forgotten  what 
he  owes  to  his  patrons,  nor  has  he  at  any  time  omitted  an 
occafion  of  inculcating,  on  the  Houfe  and  on  the  public, 
the  virtues,  the  poverty,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  clergy,  or 
of  holding  out  popery  and  fe6laries  as  the  enemies  of  God 
and  of  religion,  of  moral  duty  and  of  good  government. 
It  is  not  only  againil  papifts  and  feflaries,  as  fuch,  that 
the  caufiic  eloquence  of  Dr.  Duigenan  is  directed ; the 
Irifh  as  dillinguifned  from  the  Britifh  fettler,  and  their 
defcendants  in  Ireland,  are  equally,  at  times,  the  fmarting 
viclims  of  his  tongue  ; even  a name  founding  like  that 
of  an  Irifh.man,  or  an  Irifh  Catholic,  furnifhes  a theme 
for  the  parliamentary  invective  of  the  learned  Do8:or. 
The  unfortunate  name  of  Keogh,  which  belonged  to  a 
man  fometime  aTive  in  the  caufe  of  emancipation  and 
reform,  has  more  than  once  been  pronounced  by  Dr.  Pa- 
trick Duigenan  in  a manner  and  a tone,  which,  while  it 
entertained  a fenate,  fpoke  his  contempt  and  fcorn  for 
Irifh  gutturals. 

It  would  be  doing  great  injuflice  to  this  learned  gentle- 
man to  infinuate,  that  he  is  an  indolent  fenator,  except 
when  the  concerns  of  the  church  call  for  his  exertions ; 
the  fa3:  is,  he  is  one  of  the  moft  zealous  fupporters  of 
the  Irifh  adminiftration,  and  the  mofl  devoted  enemy  of 
fedition  in  every  form ; but  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
his  powers  are  moft  happily  raifed  when  the  interefts  of 
the  clergy  combine  with  the  fafety  of  the  ftate,  and  when 
he  labours  at  once  for  God  and  for  his  country.  Hence 
it  is,  that  he  calls  forth  his  fineft  figures,  and  flames 
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with  moft  heat,  when  he  oppofes  fuch  a man  as  Mr. 
Grattan,  who  fo  miftakingly  would  engraft  religious  free- 
dom on  civil  liberty.  Indeed,  againft  fuch  men  as  Mr. 
Grattan,  the  Do6tor  delights  to  pit  himfelf.  Even  when 
that  gentleman  had  retired  from  parliament,  his  addrefs 
to  his  conftituents,  and  fome  other  trifles  which  appeared 
in  public  under  his  name,  excited  the  attention  and  roufed 
the  fi-re  of  the  Do6lor.  He  attacked  them  in  a pamphlet 
fo  much  in  the  Do6lor’s  llrong  way,  fo  vehement,  we  do 
not  fay  fo  fcurrilous  and  fo  abullve,  that  Mr.  Grattan 
thought  himfelf  called  upon  to  give  the  gentleman,  who 
had  taken  fo  much  offence  at  him,  fome  other  way  of 
obtaining  fatisfaftion  than  mere  writing  would  afford  him  j 
he  accordingly  left  London,  went  to  Dublin,  and,  after 
publifhing  an  advertifement  in  mofl  of  the  London  and 
Dublin  papers,  in  which  he  applied  the  ffrongeft  epithets 
of  contempt  to  the  DoQ^or’s  publication,  gave  notice, 
that  for  a certain  number  of  days,  in  the  advertifement 
mentioned,  he  fhould  be  found  at  Kearns’s  Hotel,  in  Kil- 
darc'Street.  The  Dodtor,  however,  on  this  'occaTion, 
fhewed  himfelf  a well-difpofed  fubjedt,  who  could  not 
eafily  be  perfuaded  to  break  the  peace : he  exerted  no  fa- 
gacity  in  finding  out  Mr.  Grattan’s  meaning,  and  Mr.  G. 
knowing  perhaps  the  danger  of  giving  an  ecclefiaffical 
judge  a more  explicit  declaration  of  it,  returned  after 
fome  time  to  England. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Duigenan  is  at  prefent  a wi- 
dower:— his  wife. was  a very  rigid  Catholic;  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  vehemence  of  his  declaration  againfl 
popery,  and  his  flrong  oppofition  to  every  popifh  claim, 
he  kept  conftantly,  during  his  wife’s  life,  a Catholic  priefl 
in  his  houfe,  as  her  confeffor  and  chaplain.  He  is  ftill  a 
healthy  flrong  man,  though  in  declining  years.  W.  E. 
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THAT  refpeQ;  which  great  talents  are  always  fure  to 
meet  from  the  public,  when  exerted  in  their  fervice,  Mr. 
Ponfonby  has  uniforrhly  received;  and,  however  he  may 
at  different  times  have  afcended  or  fallen  in  the  fcale  of 
popularity,  his  vigorous  underflanding  and  uncommon 
powers  have  invariably  procured  for  him  a diftinguifhed 
place  in  the  public  eftimation. 

Mr.  Ponfonby  is  defcended  from  a family  who  have 
been  long  confpicuous  in  the  political  hiftory  of  Ireland : 

■ — he  is  the  fecond  fon  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  John 
Ponfonby,  who  for  feveral  years  filled  the  important 
office  of  Speaker  of  the  Irith  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
who  was  truly  fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  greateft  degree  of 
influence  poflfelTed  by  any  commoner,  perhaps  by  any 
man,  in  the  management  of  the  filler-country.  After 
receiving  a very  excellent  fchool-education,  Mr.  Ponfonby 
was  fent  to  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  w'here,  without 
the  affectation  of  remarkable  induftry  or  feclufion,  he 
laid  rn  a Ifock  of  claiTical  and  general  learning,  which  has 
fince  contributed  to  render  him  one  of  the  brightefl:,  if 
not  the  mofl  fnining  ornament  of  the  Irifli  fenate.  In  the 
year  i 780,  he  was  called  to  the  Irifli  bar ; and,  like  moll 
other  gentlemen  who  come  to  the  bar  with  an  independ- 
ent fortune,  did  not  for  fome  time  diflinguifli  himfelf  by 
either  great  legal  learning  or  Angular  induftry  in  profelli- 
onal  purfuits.  His  connection,  however,  with  the  men  iti 
power  under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham’s  adminiftra- 
tion,  procured  for  Mr.  Ponfonby  the  favour  and  patron- 
asje  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  on  his  appointment  to  the 
vice-royalty  of  Ireland,  in  1782.  Under  the  aufpices  of 
that  nobleman,  he  was  prefented  with  a filkgown,  though 
‘ only  a barrifler  of  two  years  Handing,  and  at  the  fame 
time  was  appointed  firfl:  counfel  to  the  Commiflioners  of 
N a the 
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the  Revenue,  a place  of  which  the  falary  and  emolitment^ 
together  are  eftimatcd  at  about  1200/.  per  ann.  The 
fyftem  of  government  in  Ireland  is  thought  to  require,, 
that  he,  who  holds  a place  equally  valuable  with  that 
which  had  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Ponfonby,  fhould  alfo 
have  a feat  in  parliament,  and  fupport  with  his  vote  at 
leaft,  if  not  with  his  talents,  the  meafures  of  adminiftra- 
tion  : — Mr.  Ponfonby  was  accordingly  brought  into  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and,  agreeably  to  the  tenure  of  his 
office,  uniformly  voted  with  the  Minifter,  though  it  mud 
be  acknowledged  he  did  not  exert  himfelf  in  the  fupport 
of  adminiftration  in  any  other  way.  Indeed,  both  as  a 
fenator  and  a lawyer,  Mr.  Ponfonby,  during  this  period  of 
his  life,  may  be  fairly  charged  with  indolence  ; he  was 
neither  affiduous  in  his  profeffional  bufinefs,  nor  anxious' 
to  evince  his  attachment  to  his  patrons,  by  any  fliew  of 
talents  or  of  zeal  in  his  parliamentary  charadfer.  Alv/ays 
fond  of  the  fports  and  exercifes  of  the  field,  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  chace,  and  thofe  con-  ' 
,vivial  pleafures  with  which  it  is  generally  followed. 

During  the  interval  between  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  which  began  and  ended  in  1782,  and 
the  adminifiration  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  which 
commenced  in  1788,  Mr.  Ponfonby  continued  to  enjoy 
his  place  and  his  pleafures  in  eafy  indolence.  The  Mar- 
quis, however,  who  made  naany  patriots  courtiers,  made 
alfo  fome  courtiers  patriots : — of  thefe  latter,  Mr.  Pon- 
fonby was  one.  The  Marquis  difmified  him  from  office, 
and  appointed  in  his  place  Mr.  Marcus  Beresford,  of  the 
all-powerful  houfe  of  that  name  in  Ireland.  So  confider- 
able  a diminution  as  this  occafioned  in  Mr.  P.’s  income, 
to  which  his  having  now  got  a family  had  rather  made 
an  increafe  neceflary,  rendered  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
exert  himfelf  with  more  vigour  than  hitherto.  He  now  • 
therefore  ferioufly  began  to  cultivate  his  profeffion,  nor 
was  it  long  before  he  aflumed  that  rank  as  a lawyer  which 
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his  mafcullne  and  correfl  underftanding  entitled  him  to 
hold.  In  a little  time  bufinefs  poured  in  upon  him,  with 
a rapidity  which  proved  how  high  his  character  for  talents 
flood  with  the  public  : and  in  parliament,  too,  he  now 
began  to  difplay  thofe  rare  qualifications  for  debate  which 
have  obtained  for  him  the  well-founded  reputation  of  being 
the  firfl:  parliamentary  orator  in  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. The  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  too  late,  was  ena- 
bled to  calculate  the  amount  of  his  lofs  in  exchanging  the 
talents  of  Mr.  Ponfonby  for  thofe  of  Mr.  Beresford ; 
nor  did  he  find  that  lofs  compenfated  even  by  the  fmooth 
and  fuperficial  eloquence  of  Mr.  Corry,  whofe  fupport  of 
his  meafures  had  followed  his  recent  promotion  to  a place 
in  the  Orfinance.  Againft  the  meafures  of  this  admini- 
flration,  Mr.  Ponfonby,  in  concert  with  a very  refpe6la- 
ble  and  numerous  oppofition,  called  forth  all  his  powers ; 
— nor  was  there  one  of  the  many  topics  of  declamation 
or  complaint  againfl  the  Viceroy,  which  he  did  not  re- 
peatedly urge  and  aggravate,  with  all  the  force  which 
argument  or  eloquence  could  lend,  to  haften  his  retreat 
from  the  government.  Of  thefe  topics,  the  principal  , 
was,  the  expenfe  and  rapidiy-increafing  corruption  of 
adminifiration,  evinced  by  the  then  flate  of  government- 
patronage  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  where,  out  of 
three  hundred  members,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
ten  who  enjoyed  places  and  penfions  under  the  crown. 
This  caufe  of  complaint  the  Marquis  himfelf  had  greatly 
aggravated,  by 'adding  fourteen  new  placemen  to  the  ex- 
ifting  number,  for  whom  fituations  were  created  by  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  members  at  fome  of  the  public 
boards,  and  by  dividing  among  two  or  more  the  duties 
and  falaries  of  offices  which  had  till  then  been  filled  by 
one  individual. 

In  1789,  the  melancholy  occafion  of  the  King’s  illnefs 
created  a new  fource  of  difcord  between  the  Minifler  and 
Oppofition,  in  the  queflion  on  the  appointment  of  a re- 
gent. 
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gent.  Of  this  opportunity  of  evincing  the  attachment 
to  the  popular  caufe,  Mr.  Ponfonby  took  care  to  avail 
himfelf  by  maintaining  with  great  ftrength  of  argument, 
and,  as  appeared  by  the  event,  with  great  fuccefs,  the 
exclufive  right  of  Ireland  to  nominate  its  own  regent  on 
the  fufpenfion  of  the  royal  functions.  Mr.  Grattan  was 
in  this  contefl:  the  powerful  co-adjutor  of  Mr.  Ponfonby. 
The  Irilh  Commons  yielded  to  the  joint  exertions  of  the 
powers  of  thofe  two  diftinguifhing  fenatOrs,  or  rather 
perhaps  to  the  delufive  profpeffs  which  they  conceived 
now  opened  to  them,  of  pre-occupying  the  favour  of  a 
new  fovereign,  by  protecting  his  rights  againft  the  muti- 
lating hand  of  the  Minifter.  The  Prince  of  Wales 'was 
invited  to  aflume  the  regency,  unclogged  by  any  reftric- 
tions  whatfoever ; and  the  viceroy,  who,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  relation  Mr.  Pitt,  had  adopted  the  other 
fide  of  this  queftion,  mortified  by  his  difconception,  and 
the  ftill  more  mortifying  circumfiances  which  attended  it, 
withdrew  from  the  government. 

The  triumph  of  the  Oppofition,  however,  was  very 
fhort-lived  : the  happy  refioration  of  the  King’s  health 
foon  taught  the  majority  of  that  body  the  folly  of  their 
{peculation,  and  induced  many  of  them  to  atone,  by 
very  humiliating  concefllorts,  for  having  differed  from 
the  Minifier.  Mr.  Ponfonby  was  not  of  this  number  ; 
his  opinion  on  the  queftion  of  regency  remained  un- 
changed, his  oppofition  to  the  fyfiem  purfued  in  the 
adminifiration  of  Ireland  was'profecuted  with  unabated 
vigour,  and  his  exertions  to  expofe  and  to  defeat  it  con- 
tinued to  difplay  as  much  zeal  and  vehemence,-  as  when 
the  hope  of  fuccefs  in  that  attempt  had  been  mofl:  flat- 
tering. 

In  confequence  either  of  thefe  continued,  efforts  of 
Oppofition  to  expofe  the  corruption  and  incapacity  of  the 
government,  or  of  that  incapacity  and  corruption  refort - 
jng  to  meafures  which  goaded  the  Irifh  people  to  fedition 
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an  ! revolt,  it  is  certain  that  difcontent  and  dlfafFeclion 
began  to  grow  in  Ireland  from  the  period  we  fpcak  of, 
until  it  finally  buffl:  forth  in  the  rebellion  of  i 798.  Mr. 
Ponfonby’s  pertinacity,  and  that  of  thofe^with  whom  he 
afted  in  Parliament,  in  continuing  to  reprobate  the 
fyflem  on  which  the  Irifh  government  was -conducted, 
and  the  unyielding,  coercive,  and  obftinate  fpirit,  with 
which  the  Minifier  punifhed,  inftead  of  attempting  to 
reclaim,  the  mifled,  has,  from  the  current  of  public 
opinion  running  the  other  way,  induced  a temporary 
obfcuration  on  his  political  character.  Mr.  Ponfonby, 
however,  ftill  preferves  a confiftent  fteadinefs  of  opinion 
and  condud  on  this  head,  difregarding  what  imputations 
the  madnefs  or  the  prejudice  of  irritated  party-fpirit  may 
attempt  to  throw  upon  his  principles  or  his  motives. 

Of  Mr.  Ponfonby’s  oratorical  exertions,  the  great 
features  are  fimplicity  and  firength.  His  language  Is 
‘ conftantly  the  mofl:  plain  and  the  mod  precife,  unadorned 
by  any  of  thofe  rhetorical  flouriflies,  which  much  more 
frequently  weaken  the  effect  of  a popular  addrefs,  rather 
than  render  it  more  impreffivc.  He  feldom  deigns  even 
to  ufe  a metaphor;  but,  when  he  does,  he  felects  al- 
ways thofe  which  are  ftrong  and  obvious.  His  fentences 
are  generally  fiiort,  and  he  is  not  very  faftidious  in 
avoiding  a repetition  of  the  fame  idea  when  he  wifhes  to 
imprefs  it  firongly  on  the  mind  of  his  auditory,  or  when 
there  is  any  thing  in  its  nature  which  may  make  it  liable 
to  be  mifunderftood.  The  matter  of  his  fpeeches  is 
generally  of  the  bed:  kind,  feleded  by  a ftrong  underftand- 
ing,  under  the  guidance  of  plain  fenfe,  from  an  exten- 
five  knowledge  of  politics  and  of  mankind.  It  is  chiefly, 
however,  in  a debate  that  Mr.  Ponfonby  is  celebrated  ; 
and  he  certainly  poflefles,  in  a very  eminent  degree, 
either  the  knack  or  the  fcience  of  expofing  and  refuting 
the  arguments  of  an  adverfary.  In  this,  his  great 
memory  is  of  the  kft  importance  to  him.  He  never 
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takes  notes,  and  yet  will  frequently  recapitulate  and 
anfwei,  nearly  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  were 
delivered,  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  by 
his  antagonifts  in  a debate  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours. 
It  muft  be  obferved  of  Mr.  P.  that  he  ftri61;ly  obferves 
the  rule  given  by  Cicero  to  his  orator,  and  pafies  over, 
in  perfect  fiience,  the  arguments  which  he  cannot  well 
anfwer.  He  notices  only  the  feeble  or  the  falfe  parts  of 
his  opponent’s  reafoning ; and,  as  he  always  makes  it  a 
point  to  clofe  the  debate,  he  thus  is  fare  to  attraO:  from 
his  audience,  on  all  occafions,  the  plaudits  of  vidlory. — 
Mr.  P.  is  now  fomewhat  above  forty  years  old,  his 
perfon  inclining  to  plethoric,  and  the  caft  of  his  counte* 
nance  flrong  and  coarfe. 
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THIS  determined  opponent  of  African  flavery,  and 
true  patriot,  is  a grandfon  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sharp, 
archbifliop  of  York,  who,  in  the  arbitrary  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  fo  honourably  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
as  the  champion  of  the  Proteflant  religion  and  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  Dr.  Sharp,  immediately  after 
the  acceflion  of  King  William,  was  made  a bilhcp,  and 
afterwards  tranflated  to  the  archbifhopric  of  York,  and 
he  continued  to  be  the  zealous  defender  of  the  liberties 
of 'his  country  during  the  whole  period  of  his  valuable 
life. 

His  fon,  the  father  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  was 
Dean  of  Durham,  and  emulated  the  pious  zeal  of  his 
father,  which  he  has  tranfmitted,  with  all  its  luftre,  to 
that  benevolent  character  who  is  the  fubjeQ;  of  this 
memoir. 

If  any  man  of  the  prefent  day  deferves  the  name  of 
philanthropid:,*  it  is  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  j fince  his 
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whole  life  has  befin  one  continued  ftruggle  to  improve 
the  condition  of  mankind,  fomctlmes  by  his  literary 
labours,  and,  at  other  times,  by  the  more  active  fervices 
of  benevolence.  To  commiferate  the  unfortunate,  in 
him,  feems  to  be  a radical  infl;in£f,  which,  by  its  force,' 
overpowers  thofe  cold  and  prudential  maxims,  by  which 
the  conduct  of  the  generality  are  too  often  regulated. 
As  for  thofe  prejudices,  which  would  exclude  the  oppref- 
fed  of  any  country,  condition;  or  complexion,  from  the 
rights  of  humanity,  to  him  they  are  entirely  unknown. 
The  African ' torn  from  his  country,  and  the  failor  from 
his  home,  haye  ever  found  in  him  an  eloquent  and  fuc- 
cefsful  advocate.  In  his  treatife  on  the  Injuftice  and  dan- 
gerous Tendency  of  tolerating  Slavery,  his  arguments, 
though  fometimes  diffufe,  are  ftrong  and  convincing.  In 
this  work  he  clearly  proves,  that  the  law  of  nature,  de- 
duced from  philofophical  reafonings,  fuppofes  an  equality 
among  all  mankind,  independent  of  the  laws  of  fociety  ; 
nor  can  any  focial  compact  fuppofe  one  man  to  furrendec 
his  liberty,  with  the  propriety  of  his  perfon,  up  to  any 
other, — a barter  for  which  he  can  receive  nothing  in  ex- 
change of  equal  value.  One  circumftance  which  contri- 
buted greatly  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp 
to  the  confideration  of  flavery,  and  its  evil  eflpcds  on 
fociety,  as  it  is  curious,  and  developes  in  a high  degree 
the  excellent  qualities  of  his  heart,  fhall  be  here  fully 
related.  It  has  this  peculiarity,  alfo,  that  on  its  merits 
the  law  of  England  was  afcertained,  concerning  the 
right  to  freedom  of  every  perfon  treading  on  Englifh  foil : 
about  which,  many  eminent  lawyers  had  entertained 
different  opinions.  The  cafe  is  this: — A poor  negro-lad, 
of  the  name  of  Somerfet,  labouring  under  a diforder  that 
had  been  deemed  incurable,-  and  which  had  deprived  him 
of  his  fight,  was  abandoned  by  his  owner  as  an  ufelefs  ar- 
ticle of  property,  and  turned  into  the  hreets  of  London  to 
fupport  his  miferabie  exigence  by  precarious  charity. 
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The  poor  creature,  in  this  deflitute  and  forlorn  condi- 
tion, was  expiring  on  the  pavement  of  one  of  the  moft 
public  ftreets  in  London.  Mr.  Sharp  chanced  to  pafs  that 
way.  This  gentleman  beheld  him  with  that  fympathy 
which  is  charaderiftic  of  his  benevolent  difpofition.  He 
caufed  him  to  be  immediately  removed  to  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hofpital,  attended  perfonally  to  his  wants,  and 
had  the  happinefs,  in  a fhort'time,  to  fee  him  reflored, 
by  proper  medical  alTiftance  and  food,  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  health  and  fight.  The  hand  of  beneficence 
extended  ftill  farther  its  foUering  care;  Mr.  Sharp 
clothed  him,  and  procured  him  a comfortable  employ- 
ment in  the  fervice  of  a lady  of  his  acquaintance.  Two 
years  elapfed  : the  circumftance  and  even  the  name  of 
the  poor  negro  had  efcaped  the  memory  of  his  benefaflor, 
when  Mr.  Sharp  received  a letter  from  a perfon  of  hhe 
name  of  Somerfet,  confined  in  the  Poultry-Compter, 
{fating  no  caufe  for  his  commitment,  but  humbly  entreat- 
ing the  protedion  of  that  goodnefs,  which  had  formerly 
prfeferved  his  life,  to  fave  him  from, a greater  calamity. 
The  humanity  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  led  him  inflantly 
to  the  prifon,  where  he  found  the  fame  poor  negro  who 
had  been  the  objedl:  of  his  former  compaflion.  His 
mafier,  by  whom  he  had  been  dlfcarded  in  ficknefs  and 
mifery,  and  who  had  abandoned  him  to  the  world  as  an 
unferviceable  and  dying  creature,  feeing  him  accidentally 
behind  the  carriage  of  the  lady  to  whom  Mr.  Sharp  had 
recommended  him  as  a fervant,  and  perceiving  that  he 
had  recovered  his  health  and  ftrength,  feized  him  in  the 
flreet,  pulled  him  down  from  the  chariot,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  fent  to  prifon  as  a run-away  (lave.  Mr.  Sharp 
waited  immediately  upon  the  lord-mayor,  who  caufed 
the  mafter  and  the  poor  negro  to  be  fummoned  before 
him.  That  upright  and  well-informed  magiftrate  de- 
cided that  the  mailer  had  no  property  in  the  perfon  of 
the  negro  in  this  country  : and  that,  confequently,  as 
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there  was  no  other  charge  againft  him,  he  was  perfe^Iy 
free,  and  at  liberty  to  depart  wherever  he  pleafed.  The 
mafter  inftantly,  however,  feized  the  unfortunate  black 
by  the  collar  in  the  prefence  cf  Mr.  Sharp  and  the  lord-  ^ 
mayor,  and  infifted  on  his  right  to  keep  him  as  his  pro- 
perty. Mr.  Sharp  claimed  the  proteQion  of  the  Englifh 
law  againft  the  ma/ler,  and,  caufing  him  to  be  taken 
into  immediate  cuftody,  exhibited  articles  of  the  peace 
againfl:  him  for  an  aflault  and  battery.  The  lord-mayor 
took  cognizance  of  the  charge,  and  the  mafter  was  com- 
mitted and  compelled  to  find  bail  for  his  appearance  at 
the  feflions  to  take  his  trial  for  the  offence.  Thus  the 
great  queftion  of  flavery,,  which  involved  the  honor  of 
England  as  well  as  the  fate  of  thoufands,  was  brought 
fairly  before  an  Englifh  court  of  juflice.  A certiorari  was 
obtained  to  remove  the  caufe  into  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench,  whence  it  was  fubmitted  to  the  twelve  judges, 
who  unanimoufly  concurred  in  opinion,  that  the  maffer 
had  aQ:ed  criminally,  and  thereby  emancipated  for  ever 
the  race  of  blacks  from  a ftate  of  flavery  while  they  re- 
mained on  Britifh  ground ! 

Having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  the  firfl  inffance,  his  mind 
was  naturally  led  on  to  farth.er  endeavours  to  benefit  the 
condition  of  oppreffed  Africans.  He  obferved  many  of 
thefe  people  begging  about  the  ftreets  of  London,  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  fending  them  back  to  their  native 
country,  for  the  double  purpofe  of  ameliorating  their' 
own  condition,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  introducing  the 
feeds  of  civilization  into  Africa.  Thefe  people  he 
collected  together  to  a very  confiderable  number,  and,  at 
his  foie  expenfe,  fent  them  over  to  Africa,  where  they 
formed  a colony,  and  built  themfelves  a town,  which,  in 
compliment  to  their  benefador,  they  named  Granville.  It 
is  fituated  on  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  not  far  from  the 
nevdy-eflablifhed  fettlement  of  Free  Town, 
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In  the  difcuffion  of  the  important  queflion  concerning 
the  legality  of  prefs-warrants,  Mr.  Sharp  difplayed  the 
fame  energy  as  he  had  done  in  the  cafe  of  Somerfet.  A 
freeman  of  London,  of  the  name  of  Mellichip,  had  been 
imprefled  into  the  fervice  of  the  navy.  Mr.  Sharp  applied 
to  Mr.  Alderman  Bull,  then  lord* mayor,  for  an  order  for 
hisdifcharge,  which  that  magiftrate,  ever  watchful  over 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  incorruptibly  pure  in  the 
adminiftration  of  public  juftice,  inftantly  granted.  The 
commanding-officer  of  the  prefs-gang  had  pfevioufly  re- 
moved Mellichip  to  the  Nore,  in  order  to  place  him  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  city  jurifdiclion.  Mr.  Sharp  then 
caufed  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  to  be  immediately 
moved  for  a writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  bring  the  body  of 
Mellichip  into  court,  which  being  of  courfe  complied 
with,  Mr.  Sharp  infixed,  that,  there  being  no  charge 
againft  him  ‘for  a breach  of  the  laws,  but  being  detained 
under  the  pretended  authority  of  an  imprefs-warrant,  the 
court,  as  guardians  of  the  liberty  of  the  fubje<5t,  was  bound 
to  difcharge  him.  Lord  Mansfield  felt  himfelf  compelled 
to  acquiefce  in  the  confiitutional  juftice  of  this  demand, 
and  ordered  Mellichip  to  be  fet  at  liberty. 

It  was  to  the  a6tive  humanity  and  patriotifm  of  Mr, 
Sharp,  that  the  Society  for  aboliffiing  the  Slave-Trade 
owes  its  origin.  This  fociety  has  fince  extended  itftlf  in 
feveral  countries  in  Europe  and  through  all  the  ftates  in 
America  ; and,  though  its  exertions  have  not  yet  been 
^ attended  with  complete  and  wi(hed-for  fuccefs,  it  has 
brought  about  feveral  very  important  regulations  of  this 
horrible  traffic,  and  has  confiderably  ameliorated  the  con- 
dition of  the  unhappy  vidims.  Of  this  excellent  fociety, 
Mr.  Sharp  has  been  the  prefident  ever  fince  its  firft  infti- 
tution. 

In  his  -political  principles,  he  is  the  ardent  and  zeal- 
ous friend  of  liberty,  and  neglects  no  opportunity 
of  defending  its  principles  or  aflerting  the  neglected  rights 
of  the  people,  Helias  ever  been  the  w^arm  advocate  for  a 
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parliamentary  reform,  and  has  recommended  a plan  to 
the  public  founded  on  the  earlieft  principles  and  pra<£tice 
of  the  Britifli  conftitution.  He  defires  to  reftore  the  an- 
cient tithings  by  which  the  whole  country  was  formerly 
incorporated  into  focieties  of  ten  men  each,  who  were 
joint  fecurity  for  the  legal  and  peaceable  demeanor  of  each 
other,  and  who  elected,  annually,  from  amongft  them- 
felves,  a confervator  of  the  peace,  called  the  tlthing- 
man.  Ten  of  thefe  focieties  he  would  unite  into  a larger 
body,  denominated,  agreeably  to  ancient  praQiice,  the 
I Hundred,  who  (hould  ele6t  annually  their  conftable  ; and 
ten  of  thefe  bodies  again  to  form  the  largell  aflembly  of 
the  Thoufand,  who  (hould  annually  ele6t,  upon  the  ori- 
ginal principles  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  their  elder- 
man  or  magiftrate.  All  trivial  caufes  and  difputes  to  be 
fettled  once  a month  by  a jury  of  twelve  men,  in  the 
Hundred-court,  before  the  conftable  ; and  all  caufes  of 
a fuperior  nature,  and  appeals  from  the  Hundred,  to  be 
decided  in  the  court  of  the  Thoufand,  before  the  elder- 
man  and  a jury  of  their  peers.  The  whole  body  of  the 
people  to  form,  in  this  manner,  the  national  militia  ; 
each  Thoufand  to  conftitute  a regiment,  the  elderman  or 
magiftrate  to  be  their  colonel  ; and  each  Hundred  to  con- 
ftitute a company,  the  conftable  of  each,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, to  be  their  captain.  So  many  of  the  thoufands  to 
be  fummoned  once  in  every  year,  by  their  magiftrate,  as 
would  have  a right  to  choofe  a five-hundred  and  fifty- 
eighth  part  of  the  reprefentative  legiftature,  and  vote  in 
their  refpe6live  hundreds  before  the  conftable,  without  ex- 
penfe  to  the  candidate  or  lofs  of  time  to  the  voter. 

Mr.  Sharp  has  fhewn  that  the  divifion  of  this  kingdom 
into  tithings  and  hundreds  was  inftituted  at  firft  by  the 
virtuous  and  patriotic  King  Alfred.  He  has  llkewife  de- 
monftrated,  in  his'treaties  on  this  fubjefit,  that  fuch  an 
inftitution  is  thoroughly  confiftent  with  the  moft  perfect 
ftate  of  liberty  that  man  is  capable  of  enjoying,  and  yet 
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competent,  neverthelefs,  to  anfwer  all  the  neceflary  pur- 
pofes  of  mutual  defence,  the  due  cxecmion  of  juft  and 
equal  laws,  and  the  fure  m.alntenance  of  the  public  peace. 
Neither  does  this  fyftem  of  government  want  either  the 
prefcription  of  antiquity  or  the  teft  of  experience  to  re- 
commend it  to  pur  notice.  It  reduced  to  order  the  Ifra- 
elitifh  armies  in  the  wiidernefs,  and  diffufed  comparative 
happinefs  through  this  kingdom,  from  the  days  of  its  royal 
inftitutor  to  the  Norman  conqneft. 

The  epifcopal  church  in  America  was  founded  upon  a 
fyftem  recommended  by  Mr.  Sharp,  and  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  introducing  their  firft  bifiiops  for  confecration  to 
the  prefent  Archbiftiop  of  Canterbury.  America  has, 
however,  no  eftablifhed  religion.  The  conftitution  of 
that  country  can  neither  eftablifli  nor  prohibit  any  mode 
of  worftiip  which  any  individual  may  think  proper  to 
adopt.  , ~ 

In  the  unfortunate  war  which  ended  in  the  feparation 
of  America  from  Great  Britain,  the  virtue  and  patriotifm 
of  this  gentleman  fuggefted  to  the  Congrefs  the  idea  of 
having  recourfe  to  him,  as  a means  of  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  countries.  T wo  commif- 
floners  were  accordingly  difpatched  to  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  tranfmitting  to  Mr.  Sharp,  in  London,  propofals 
for  the  Britifh  government. — Mr.  Sharp  delivered  the  pro- 
pofitions  to  Lord  George  Germain,  who  was  then  the 
American  minifter  ; and,  the  terms  not  being  acceded  to 
by  the  Engliih  miniftry,  the  commiftioners  returned,  and 
America  was  declared  independent  on  the  4th  day  of  July, 
in  confequence  of  this  refufal. 

The  wide  fcale  on  which  Mr.  Sharp  has  a6led,  and  the 
various  interefts  his  fchemes  have  embraced,  certainly 
mark  him  out  as  no  common  character ; and,  though  his 
wTitings  have  been  ineffectual  to  produce  a recurrence  to 
our  firft  conftltutional  principles,  though  his  colony  fettled 
in  Africa  may  not  have  fucceeded,  and  prefs-warrants  ftill 
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dlfgrace  the  annals  of  ourtolerative  jurifprudence,  yet  the 
maxims  he  has  inculcated,  and  the  fteady  perfeverance  he 
has  evinced,  through  the  courfe  of  a long  life,  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  will  not  be  without  their  elFe6t.  Good 
aOiions  and  fentiments  are  never  totally  loft. 

Mr.  Sharp  was  defigned  for  the  law,  but  never  pra^lifed. 
He  was  afterwards  in  the  Ordnance-Office  ; but,  having 
a genteel  competency,  and  difapproving  of  the  American 
war,  he  gave  up  his  place,  and  took  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  where  he  has-refided  many  years.  Free  from 
every  domeftic  incumbrance,  he  has  there  applied  his 
mind  to  the  purfuit  of  general  knowledge.  He  is  a good 
linguift,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  well-read  in  divinity, 
extenfively  acquainted  with  law,  an  enlightened  politi- 
cian, and  a great  imateur  of  mufic.  Every  Sunday  night 
he  devotes  to  the  harp,  of  which  he  is  extremely  fond. 
This,  however,  is  meant  for  a devotional  cxercife,  ^^lhce 
the  Pfalms  of  David,  fung  in  Hebrew  by  himfelf,  are  the 
conftant  accompaniments  of  his  inftrument.  On  thefe 
occafions,  owing  to  his  venerable  appearance,  united  to 
his  vivacious  manner,  he  prefents  to  his^ auditors  the  moft 
lively  appearance  of  bardic  enth'uriafm.  A perfeft  ortho- 
dox Chriftian  in  his  belief,  he  has  too  much  fenfe  to  fall 
into  thofe  narrow  bigoted  fentiments,  which  difgrace  the 
rigid  profeffion  of  many  otherwife  excellent  chara6lers ; 
he  therefore  relaxes  fometimes  into  innocent  gaiety,  and 
is  feen  amuftng  himfelf  at  a convivial  meeting,  held  at  a 
tavern  in  Fleet-Street,  once  every  week,  for  the  purpofe 
of  Tinging  old  Englifh  madrigals.  Flis  voice  is  good,,  and 
his  judgment  and  execation  conftderable.  This  partiality 
-for  mufic,  alfo,  makes  him  a conftant  attendant  at  the  ca- 
thedral fervice  of  Saint  Paul’s,  the  organ  of  which  place, 
and  chants,  he  thinks  excellent. 

Mr.  Sharp’s  literary  labours  have  been  principally  di- 
re0;ed  to  theology,  politics,  and  juridical  economy.  In 
his  Diflertalion  on  the  Prophecies,  he  differs  from 
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Dr.  Williams  and  Blfliop  Newton  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars. In  another  traO:  he  has  become  the  defender  of  the 
do6Irines  of  Original  Sin,  the  exigence  and  operations  of 
the  Devil,  and  the  Athanafian  myftery  of  the  Trinity. 
He  has  alfo  added  his  quota  of  endeavour  to  abolifh  the 
Gothic  pra6tice  of  duelling.  In  the  treatife  alluded  to 
he  has  proved  that  the  decifion  of  private  quarrels  by  .pri- 
vate combat  is  contrary  to  law  ; and,  when  one  of  the 
parties  falls^  that  the  furvivor  is  guilty  of  wilful  murder ; 
and  in  this  conclufion,  few, thinking  men  will  differ  from 
him. — His  work  entitled  Legal  Means  of  Political  Re- 
formation,” and  his  View  of  the  State  of  Government 
under  the  Syftem  of  Frankpledge,”  are  monuments  of 
patriotifm,  which  will  ever  rank  him  among  the  Hamp- 
dens  and  Sidneys  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Sharp  poffeffes  a very  extenfive  library,  where 
a theologian,  a lawyer,  a claflic,  a politician,  an  anti- 
quary, or  an  Orientalifl,  might  find  ample  amufement, 
fuited  to  their  different  tafles.  His  collection  of  Bibles  is 
efieemed  the  beft  in  the  kingdom;  '' 

Mr.  Sharp,  though  now  between  feventy  and  eighty, 
like  Cato,  purfues  his  ftudies  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth. 
Within  thefe  lad  four  years  he  has  made  himfelf  a tolerable 
proficient  in  Arabic.  But  it  mud  be  remernbered,  that 
age  to  him  is  no  burden, — that  he  has  lived  a temperate 
and  regular  life,  and  that  Reafon  has  always  maintained 
her  fupremacy  over  his  paifions : his  declining  age,  there- 
fore, like  the  evening  of  a fine  fummer’s  day,  is  calm  and 
clear. 

To  judge  from  appearances,  Mr.  Sharp  bids  fair  to 
arrive  to  a very  advanced  age.  His  form  is  the  medium 
betw^een  the  thin  and  the  athletic,  his  Ifature  of  the  mid- 
dle fize,  his  countenance  clear,  his  difpofition  cheerful, 
his  gait  upright,  his  nerves  fieady,  and  his  aCtions, 
though  thus  confiderably  advanced  in  years,  poffefs  all 
the  fprightlinefs  of  youth. 
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The  pofthumous  biographer  of  this  excellent  man  will 
be  able  to  do  complete  julfice  to  hi«  virtues.  His  name 
and  actions  will  adorn  the  Britiili  Plutarch,  for  the  imi- 
tation of  the  old : and  his  virtues  will  neceffarily  be  em- 
blazoned in  the  Britifh  Nepos,*  as  a model  for  the  in- 
ftru6tion  of  the  young.  He  will  be  ranked  with  our 
Howards  and  our  Han  ways,  as  one  of  the  'mon:  worthy 
of  his  countrymen.  Here  let  us,  however,  confider,  that 
we  have  perhaps  already  faid  more  than  will  be  grateful 
to  the  eye  of  modeft  merit ; we  Ihallonly  hope,  that  our 
deferved  praife,  and  the  general  edeem  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries, will  occafion  this  good  man  to  continue  his  vir- 
tuous courfe,  till  he  fhall  meet  with  the  future  and  ever- 
lafling  rew’ard  which  his  religion  has  taught  him  to  believe 
in  and  expect.  O. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  THOMAS  .PELHAM 

IS  elded  fon  of  Lord  Pelham,  who  fucceeded  to  that 
title  upon  the  death  of  Thomas  Holies  Pelham,  Duke  of 
Newcadle  and  Marquis  of  Clare,  to  whom  he  was  the 
next  in  fucceflion  in  the  male  line.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
who  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Newcanle,  being  the 
fon  of  his  fider,  and  married  alfo  to  his  niece,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  prime  minifler 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  S'econd,  to  whom,  and  to  his 
heirs  male,  the  title  of  Duke  was  limited  by  patent  bear- 
ing date  the  1 3th  of  November,  i 7 56,  as  was  the  Barony 
of  Pelham  to  the  prefent  Lord,  by  another  patent  of  the 
prefent  King  granted  the  4th  of  May,  1762, 

Mr.  Pelham  was  ele61:ed  a reprefentatlve  for  the  county 
of  SufTex  at  the  general  election  in  i 780  ; and,  arranging 
1799-1S00.  O himfelf 

* Dr.  Mevor,  of  Woodftock,  has  lately  publlflied  an  excellent  fchool-* 
book,  under  the  title  of  the  Britifh  Nepos,  Avhich  comprizes  the  lives  of 
all  the  moft  illuftrious  Britons,  from  Alfred  to  Howard,  and  which  is  re- 
^commended  tq  general  adoption  by  the  obvious  truth,  that  examph  is 
more  fiJuSii'vs  and  powerful  than  preset. 
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himfelf  on  the  Treafury  lide  of  the  Houfe,  he  continued 
to  vote  on  that  fide  during  the  remainder  of  Lord  North’s 
adminlftration  till  March,  1782.  On  the  appointment  of 
the  new  adminiftration,  the  name  of  Mr.  Pelham  was  the 
only  perfon  from  his  fide  of  the  Houfe  which  difplayed 
himfelf  in  the  new  arrangements.  He  obtained  the  office 
of,  furvey or- general  of  the  Ordnance,  and  continued  to 
hold  it  under  the  fucceeding  adminiftration  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne. 

This  party  being  driven  from  power  by  the  coalition  in 
1783,  Mr.  Pelham  attached  himfelf  to  Lord  North  and 
Mr.  Fox,  and  was  appointed  fecretary  of  Ireland  under 
the  lord-lieutenancy  of  the  late  Earl  of  Northington. 
But,  the  coalition  being  in  thrir  turn  compelled  to  retire 
from  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  i 784,  Mr.  Pelham 
was  difmifled,  and  he  in  confequence  became  a decifive 
'and  adlive  opponent  of  all  the  meafures  of  the  prefent  ad- 
miniftration.  He  continued  to  purfue  this  line  of  politi- 
cal condudi  till  the  defedlion  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
his  conneQ;ions  had  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  Oppofi- 
tion  in  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  fo  confiderably,  as 
to  give  no  farther  alarm  to  the  Minifter,  nor  to  afford 
any  hope  of  future  preferment  or  emolument  to  fhofe  who 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  Oppofitlon.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  Mr.  Pelham  once  more  changed  his  party,  and  was 
converted  to  the  intereft  of  the  prefent  adminiftration. 
He  was,  thereupon,  reffore’d  to  his  former  port  of  Irifti 
fecretary,  and  he  continued  to  hold^  that  office  during  the 
government  of  Earl  Camden. 

We  cannot  confider  thefe  inffances  of  tergiverfation  as 
refledfing  great  luftre  on  an  eminent  political  charadter ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  lament  that  the  fafhion  of  the  times 
at  all  authorizes  fuch  dereliclion  from  public  principle, 
and  we  are  forced  to  admit,  with  Sir  William  Draper  in 
his  reply  to  Junius,  that  the  principles  of  the  moft  ex- 
alted charadters  hang  too  loofcly  about  them.” 
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Mr.  Pelham  is  amiable  In  private  life,  bi^  manners  and 
.^ddrefs  are  conciliating,  and,  as  a magiflrate,  he  is  im- 
partial and  highly  refpeflable,  He  hascontrib’Jied  greatly 
to  the  introdii£l)on  of  the  improved  fyO.em  of  agriculture 
into  the  coitnty  of  vSulTex,  and  is  much  efleemed  in  his 
neighbourhood  and  in  the  militia  of  that  county, of  which  he 
is  lieutenant-colonel,  for  his  pleating  and  friendly  qualities. 
His  perfonai  influence  procures  the  return  of  four  members 
to  parliament  ; one  for  the  town  of  Lewes,  two  for  the 
borough  of  Seaford,  and  himlolt  for  the  county  of  SuflTex. 

o\ 


THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 

T HIS  diitinguilhed  veteran,  in  the  held  of  politics, 
Pill  attrads  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries,  by  the 
great  authority  of  his  name,  by  his  late  virtuous  feceflTion 
liom  public  bufinefs,  and  by  his  patronage  of  learning  and 
learned  men.  In  the  progrefs  of  an  active  life,  he  has 
ably  filled  the  firfl:  offices  in  the  Pate  ; has  confcientioufly 
done  his  duty,  whenever  the  meafures  of  the  refpe6tive 
adminiPrations  differed  from  his  own  notions  of  re6:itude  ; 
and,  at  the  prefent  period,  when  he  finds  that  his  w'arn- 
ings  and  his  advice  are  of ’no  fcrvlce  to  his  country,  he 
wholly  retires  from  public  view,  contented  with  the  cha- 
rafler  he  has  fo  well  earned  of  an  enlightened  Patefman 
and  genuine  patriot.  • 

His  Grace  was  born  on  the  28th  of  September,  T756, 
andfuccceded  to  the  title  of  his  grandfather  before  1 ebecarrie 
of  age,in  the  year  1 757.  The  lateKing  appointed  him  U ret- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Suffex  ; and,  as  an  admirer  of 
the  great  William  Pitt,-  he  became  a patriot  of  ve:  v pro- 
mifing  expectations.  He  in  faCt  fo  clofely  united  himfelf 
with  the  party  of  that  great  man,  that,  under  the  rufife- 
quent  adminiPration  of  Lord  Bute,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  lord-lieutenancy. 
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The  outfet  of  his  political  life  was  uniformly  diftirt^ 
guifhed  by  an  oppofition  10  the  court-fa6tion,  and  by  his- 
zeal  for  the  liberties,  glory,  and  conftitution  of  his  coun- 
try. Ke  was  of  the  number* of  thofe  who  warmly  op- 
pofed,  with  a fort  of  prefcience  of  its  confequences,  the 
American  Stamp- Aft,  which  was  paffed  in  1 762  ; and 
he  particularly  diftmguifhed  himfelf  by  his  cenfures  of  the 
terms  of  the  peace,  and  of  all  the  meafures  of  the  Bute 
and  Grenville  admin iftrations* 

Such  condud  ftrongly  recommended  the  Duke  to  the 
confidence  of  the  popular  party;  and,  .in  the  Rockingham 
adminillration,  which  fucceeded  that  of  the  Grenville,  he' 
obtained  the  appointment  of  ■ fecretary  of  (late  to  the  fo- 
reign department.  To  the  honour  of*  his  Grace  and  his 
colleagues,  a wifcr^and  more  liberal  fyftem  was  purfued, 
the  obnoxious'  Stamp-A6f  was  repealed,  and  a-  fpirit 
of  equity  and  moderation  charaderized  every  meafure  of 
the  new  adminiftration. 

A divifion  of  fentiments  having  been  elFe6;ed  among  the 
leading  men,  by  the  intrigues  of  that  fecret  fadtion,  whofe 
influence  has  done  -fo  much  mifchief,  his  Grace  refigned 
on  the  22d  of  May,  1766,  becaufe  he  would  not  a£t  un- 
lefs  Lord  Chatham  were  one  of  the  miniftry.  A new  ad- 
minitfration  was  in  coniequence  formed  in  the  month  of 
Augufl:,  ccnfifting  wholly  of-the  friends  of  Lord  Chatham, 
and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had' the  honour  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Treafury.  This  patriotic  party  was-fpeedily 
undermined,  as  the  preceding  had  been,  and,  in  little 
more  than  a year,  a^divifion  and'  mutual  jealoufy  having 
been  effedled,  the  Lords  Chatham;  Shelburne,  and  Nor- 
thington,  refigned.  i 

This  was  the  mofl:  critical  and  interefting  epoch  of  the 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

He  and  Earl  Camden  retained  their  places  after  their 
patriotic  friends  had  refigned,.  and  thus  expofed  themfelves 

to 
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to  the  fufpicion  of  the  patriots,  and  to  the  invc6fives  of  the 
■immortal  pen  of  Junius. 

This  party-writer,  although  To  eloquent,  and  whofe 
'political  ftyle  will  long  remain  a model,  will  not,  however, 
-be  received  as  an  authority  by  any  fober  hiftorian.  No 
perfon  at  this  day  eftimates  the  chara6ter  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  from  the  twelve  Philippics,  addrefled  to  him  by 
Junius.'  To  a certain  degree,  his 'Grace  undoubtedly 
committed  himfelf.  He  continued  to  acb  with  men  whofe 
principles  he  has  ever  beenTuppofed  to  difavow,  and,  by 
the  countenance  of  his  name,  gave  a colour  to  meafurcs 
which  might  not  without  that  fan^ion  have  been  carried 
into  execution.  It  is  a fa6t,  which  cannot  be  wholly  pal- 
liated, that  his  Grace  held  a refponfible  fituation  in  a Tory 
miniftry,  during  the  foreboding  years,  from  i 767  to  1775. 

There  is,  however,  ftrong  reafon  to  believe,  that  his 
Grace  was  for  a long  time  in  a minority  in  the  cabinet. 
His  whole  life  belies  the  fuppofition,  that  he  approved  of 
the  principle  of  taxing  the  colonies,  and  of  the  other  un- 
conftitutional  do6trine‘s  which  were-acfed  upon  during  this 
period.  However,  on  the  loth-of  November,  1775,  he 
•refigned  his  office  of  Lord  Privy-Seal  ; and  this  refirna- 
tion,  united  to  his  fubfequent  oppofition  to  the  violent 
meafures  of  adminiftration,  furnifhed  demonftrative  proof 
“-in  favour  of  his  political  confiftency.  It  is  underftood, 
’that  his  Grace  refigned  as  foon  as  he  dlfcovered  the  mad 
projedl  in  the-cabinet,  of  conquering  America,  and  of  in- 
troducing a fyftem  of  ta-xation  by  force  of  arms. 

His  Grace  was  afterwards  found  in  the  patriotic  lids 
-of  Oppofition,  during  the  whole  of  the  American  war. 
And  when,  in  i 782,  the  clofe  union  of  the  Rockingham 
■and  Shelburne  parties  effecled  the  -overthrow  of  L/ord 
North,  his  Grace  was  reftored  to  his  former  office  of 
Tord  Privy-Seal.  This  fituationffie'held'tlH  April,  i 783, 
'*v/hen  he  and  his  friends  were  compelled  to  give  way  to 
;tke  preponderating  influence  of  the  infamous  coalition. 

Since 
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Since  that  period,  his  Grace  has  held  no  odendble  fitua- 
ticn  Linder  the  government,  but  he  has  never  oiniited,  in 
his  feat  in  "par  i lament,  to  offer  his  opinions  on  every  im- 
portant cccahon.  He  has  uniformly  dliapproved  o»  the 
princi^ple  of  the  prefent  war,  and  is  of  the  number  of  thofe 
independent  perfons,  w’ho  confider  it  as  pregnant  with 
mifchief  lo  the  conliiiution  and  profperity  of  the  Britifh 
empire.  His  1 all  eloquent  and  moll  pathetic  fpeech  drew 
rears  from  the  writer  of  this  article.  It  was  an  awful 
moment  to  hear  fuch  illuftrious  and  independent  patriots 
as  the  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of 
Lanfdown,  and"  the  Earls  of  Moira,  Suffolk,  and  Guilford, 
declare  fucceffively  their  defign  to  fecede  from  their  fena- 
torial  dunes,  which  had  become  fo  ufelefs  and  mifchiev- 
ous.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  concluded  one  of  the  moil 
intereding  fpeeches  ever  heard  in  a public  aflembly,  with 
the  following  declaration,  1 /hail  retire^  my  Lords,  to 
my  country to  in/iruci  my  children.',  and  await,  in 
awful  fii-.nce,  the  eventful  period  which  / fee  approaching^^ 

Tne  reader  has  thus  rapidly  followed  the  political 
career  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  He  will  now  find  it  no 
lefs  inteielling  to  view  him  in  his  domellic  life,  as  a 
private  and  opulent  nobleman. 

His  Grace  has  been  twice  married.  From  his  firil 
dutchefs,  ivho  uas  the  daughter  of  Lord  Ravenfworth, 
he  was  divorced  in  ■ March,  1769.  He  was  married  to 
his  prefent  dutchefs  in  the  May  of  the  fame  year.  By 
his  two  marriages  he  has  had  feventeen  children,  four  by 
tl’.e  fird,  and  thirteen  by  the  lall  ; fifteen  of  whom, 
fevtn  ions  and  eight  amiable  daugliters,  are  dill  living.* 
With  fuch  an  interetling  family,  who,  that  has  children, 
will  doubi,  that  the  Duke  of  Graiton  is  a fincere  pauiot, 

and 

* His  eldefc  fon,  the  Earl  of  Euflon,  was  born  in  the  year  X760,  and 
has  reprt'tented  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  in  four  fucceflive  parlia- 
ments; he  is,  moreover,  lord-lieutenanc  of  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
colonel  one  of  its  regiments  of  militia,  and  ranger  of  St.  James’s  and 
Hyde  Parks. 
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*n(J  real  friend  to  the  interefts  of  his  country.  What 
better  pledge  of  integrity  can  the  public  expe8:,  than 
that  its  firft  fervants  lliould  pofTefs  minds  fraught  with 
intelligence^  and  hearts  which  beat  with  the  fenfibility  of 
parents  ?t 

His  ^Grace  has  been  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity  of 
Cambridge  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and,  by  his  influence 
and  patronage,  is  conceived  to  have  been  the  means  of  in- 
troducing the  liberal  and  active  fpirit,  which  has  peculi- 
arly diflinguifhed  'that  Univerfity.  Thofe  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  v.'ho  are  its  members^  have 
always  exprefled  their  high  fenfe  of  his  Grace’s  liberal 
fentiments,  while  his  conduct  has  been  fo  moderate,  as  cn 
no  occafion  to  give  offence,  even  to  the  partizans  of  paf- 
five  obedience.  In  teftimony  of  the  flattering  opinion 
entertained  of  his  Grace’s  principles,  we  (hall  quote  the 
elegant  Ode  to  Liberty,  written  by  that  amiable  poet, 
■Mr.  George  Dyer,  late  of  Emanuel  : _ ^ 

“ May  Fitzroy,  too, 'the  gen’rous  tranfport  fhare ; ~ 

And  rais’d  by  love  of  thee,  and  love  of  truth, 

View  Liberty’s  long  luftre  mild  and  clear,  Tt, 

Till  its  full  orb  illume  Britannia’s  youth,  * 

And  I,  the  meaneft  of  the  tuneful  throng. 

On  Cam’s  fair  banks,  will  chant  to  thee  the  grateful  fong.” 

His  generous  patronage  of  Mr.  Gray  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Mr.  G.  was  known  as  an  excellent  poet 
and  man  of  letters,  but  was  w^holly  unprovided  for,  when, 
without  any  folicitation,  the  Duke,  as  chancellor,  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  ProfelTorfhip  of  Modern.  Hiflory, 
worth  upwards  of  300I.  per  annum.  Mr.  G.  deeply 
imprelTed  w^ith  a fenfe  of  his  obligation,  volunteered  the 

» following 

f The  man  who  “ hath  not  muftc  in  bis  foul,'*  that  is  to  fay,  whofe  foul 
is  not  alive  to  the  fympathies  of  filial  and  paternal  love,  and  to  the  tender 
affedtions  of  private  life,  ought  feldom  to  be.truHed  by  a fovereign  or 
his  people. 
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following  lines  into  the  Ode  performed  on  the  occafion 
of  the  inilallatioH  of  the  Duke  as  chancellor,  on  the  i ft  of* 
Jiriy,  1769.  , ' 

But  hark ! the  portals  found,  and  pacing  forth 
' With  folemn  fteps  and  flow. 

High  potentates,  and  dames  of  royal  birth. 

And  mitred  fathers,  in  long  order  go  : 

Great  Edward,  with  the  lilies  on  his  Brow  ^ 

From  haughty  Gallia  torn. 

And  fad  Chatiiion,  on  her  bridal  morn 
That  wept  her  bleeding  love,  and  princely  Clare, 

^ And  Anjou’s  heroine,  and  the  paler  Rofe, 

The  rival  of  her  crown,  and  of  her  woes,  , 

And  either  Kearv  there. 

The  murder'd  Samt,  and  tlie  Cflajeftlc  Lord, 

That  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome  : 

(Their  tears,  their  little  tn'oraphs  o’er, 

Their  human  pafiions  now  no  more, 

Save  Charity,  that  glows  beyond  the  tomb  !) 

All  that  on  Granta’s  fruitful  plain 
^ Rich  ftreanis  of  regal  bounty  pour’d. 

And  bade  thefe  awful  fanes  and  turrets  rife, 

To  hail  their  Fitzrov’s  feftal  morning  come; 

And  thus  they  fpeak  in  foft  accord 
The  liquid  language  of  the  Ikies. 


What  is  Grandeur,  what  is  Pow*r  ? 

Heavier  toil,  fuperior  pain. 

What  the  bright  reward  we  gain  ? 

The  grateful  mem’ry  of  the  good. 

,,  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  fliow’r. 

The  bee’s  colledfed  treafures  fweet. 

Sweet  mufic’s  melting  fall,  but  fweeter  yet 
The  ftill  fmall  voice  of  Gratitude.” 

Foremoft  and  leaning  from  her  golden  cloud 
The  venerable  Marg’ret  fee ! 

“ Welcome,  my  noble  Son,  (Ihe  cries  aloud,) 
To  this,  thy  kindred  train,  and  me: 

Pleas’d  in  thy  lineaments  we  trace 
/ A Tudor’s*  fire,  a Beaufort’s  grace. 


Thy 


* The  Countefs  was  a Beaufort,  and  married  to  a Tudor  : hence  the 
application  of  this  line  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  claims  defeent 
from  both  thefe  families. 
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Thy  lib’ral  heart,  thy  judging  eye, 

The  flower  unheeded  ihall  defcry. 

And  bid  it  round  heav’n’s  altars  Ihed 

The  fragrance  of  its  blufliing  head  : ’ 

Shall  rail'e  from  earth  the  latent  gem 
To  glitter  on  the  diadem. 

Lo  ! Granta  waits  to  lead  her  blooming  band. 

Not  obvious,  not  obftrufive,  Ihe 
No  vulgar  praife,  no  venal  incenfe  flings ; 

Nor  dares  with  courtly  tongue  refin’d 
Profane  thy  inborn  royalty  of  mind ; 

She  reveres  hcrfelf  and  thee. 

With  modefl;  pride  to  grace  thy  youthful  brow 
The  laureate  wreath,  that  Cecil  wore,  ihe  brings. 

And  to  thy  juft,  thy  gentle  hand 
Submits  the  feces  of  her  fway, 

While  Spirits  bleft  above  and  Men  below 

Join  with  glad  voice  the  loud  fyraphemious  lay.” 

Mr.  Gray  will  not  - be  fuTpeded  of  a dirpofuion  to. 
flatter,  by  thofe  who  knew  the  independence  of  his  mind. 

The  Duke  for  many  years  part  has  been  occupied  in 
collecting  books,  with  more  afTiduity  than  almolT;  any 
nobleman  of  his  time.  His  library  is  copious,  iplendid, 
and  well  chofen ; and  is  particularly  valuable  for  many 
incomparable  copies  of  the  fcarceft  and  mod  edeemed 
cladlc  authors  in  ibeir  earlied  editions,  which  the  liberality 
of  their  owner  renders  accedible  to  all  dudents  who  wifh 
to  confult  and  ufe  them,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  one,  who 
loves,  and  promotes,  and  patronizes,  literaf’ire.*  We 
will  venture  to  aflert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  or 
any  imputation  of  exaggeration  and  ler\Hity,  that  none 

of 

* Among  numerous  inftanccs,  a recent  one  may  beinftanced,  relative 
to  the  new  edition  of  Griesbach’s  New  Teftament. — His  Grace  offered 
to  print  a new  edition  in  England,  at  his  own  expenfe ; but,  as  Grielbach 
had  been  employed  for  many  years  in  the  Improvement  of  his  work,  it 
was  judged  more  expedient,  that  it  Ihould  be  re-printed  on  the  continent^ 
under  the  author’s  own  infpedlion,  upon  paper  fent  from  England  by  the 
Duke  This  was  done,  and  his  Grace  has  fince  diftributed  a great  num- 
ber of  copies.  Others  he  has  put  on  fale  at  a low  charge,  for  the  general 
convenience  of  the  public. 
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of  the  Duke’s  contemporaries,  under  (Imilar  circum- 
fiances  of  Gtnation,  with  a very  numerous  and  expenfive 
family,,  can  boafl  fuch  inllancesof  fpontaneous  generofity 
and  difinterefled  fervice  to  learned  men,  whether  by  re- 
lieving their  embarraiTments,  or  encouraging  their  works. 

The  Duke  is  the  reputed  author  of  a well-written  and 
judicious  pamphlet,  publirhed  about  ten  years  ago,  on 
the  fubject  of  the  Church- Liturgy  and  Subfcriptions, 
which  was  favourably  received  by  the  public,  and  has 
palled  through  feveral  editions.* 

In  religion,  he  is  underftocd  to  be  friendly  to  Socinian 
or  Unitarian  doflrines,  and  he  frequently  attends  the 
Unitarian  chapel,  in  Efiex-Street,  of  which  Dr.  Disney, 
hnce  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Lindsey,  is  become  the 
omciating  pallor.  His  Grace  is  faid  to  have  printed, 
for  private  circulation,  a very  interefling  traT,  containing 
his  own  private  fentiments  in  matters  of  religion. 

in  perfon,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  of  the  middle  fiXe^ 
but  (lender,  with  a countenance  fhrewd  and  intelligent, 
and  thought  to  refemble  that  of  his  royal  progenitors. 
His  manners,  are  highly  agreeable  and  fafcinating;  his 
drefs  is  remarkable  for  great  plainnefs.and  neatnefs.  As 
a parliamentary  orator,  he  is  very  animated,  and  fpeaks 
with  great  dignity  and  intereft ; his  (Lyle  is  flrong  and 
clafTica],  and  he  always'engagps  the  refpeflful  attention 
of  his  auditors.  He  has  been  admitted,  even  by  his  ene-^ 
nues,  to  he  a nobleman  of  great  talents  and  learning. 
Lord  Chatham  evinced  his  high  opinion  of  him,  by  placing 
him  at  the  head  of  his  ow’n  adminiftration  ; and  Mr.Wilkes, 
and  even  Junius,  have  acknowledged,  that  he  poflefTes  the 
mcfl  elevated  pow'ers  of  mind. 

His  Grace  is  ranger  of  Whittlebiiry-Forell,  his  Majef-? 
ty’s  game-keeper  at  Newmarket,  receiver-general  of  the' 
profits  of  the  feals  in  the  King’s  Bench  ^ and  Common 
Plea=,  and  of  the  prizage  on  wines,  chancellor  of  the 

Univerfity 

* Entitled,  “ Hints  fubmitted  to  the  Serious  Attention  o£  the  Clergy 
Nobility,  and  Gentry,  newly  affociated.” 
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Univerfuy  of  Cambridge,  high-fteward  of  Dartmouth, 
recorder,  of  Thetford  and  Coventry,  a governor  of  the 
Charter-houfe,  and  a knight  of  the  garter.  May  he  long 
live  the  blefiing  of  his  family,  and  the  ornament  and  hope 
of  his  country  ! A.  D. 


MR.  SECRETARY  COOKE. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  vehement  oppofition 
pnade  by  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a clofer  union  with 
Great  Britain,  yet  that  country  a Imoit  ever  has  been,  and 
it  is  likely  ever  will  be,  governed,  interncilly,  by  the  coun- 
fels  and  advice  of  Engiiilimen, 

Among  thofe  who  have  for  fome  years  pall  guided  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  l^fr.  Cooke  is  not  the  leaff  confpicuous. 
He  is  the  fon  of  the  late  Dr.  Cooke,  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  who  died  two  years  fince  at  Bath,  a man  dif- 
tinguiffied  for  his  high  literary  attainments. 

Mr.  Cooke,  at  an  early  age,  was  placed  upon  the  King’s 
foundation  at  Eton-School,  where  he  received  a claffical 
education,  and,  when  qualified,  was  fent  to  King’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  college  his  father  was  then 
provoff. 

In  the  year  1777,  the  late  Earl  of  BuckLnghamfliirc 
was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,’  and  the  prefent 
Sir  Richard  Heron,  who. was  then  an  eminent  convev- 
ancer,  was  appointed  xhic-f  fecretary  to  that  nobleman’s 
adniinillration. 

S*r  Richard  w’as  not  long  in  this  fituation,  before  he 
found  that  the  duties  of  his  office  made  it  necelTary  for 
him  to  call  in  the  alTiffance  of  feme  confidential  nerfon,' 
-who,  to  ufe  his  own  phraie  at  the  time,  would  be,  a 
“ faltiiiui  diudge,”  in  ti.e  characi.er  of  a confidential 
clerk.  Accordingly,  Sir  Richard  apphed  to  fome  of  his 
friends,  then  at  Dubliii-Cadle,  to  recommend  him  fome 
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young  man  of  this  defcription,  who  might  be  found  at 
either  of  the  Fngliihi  univerfities,  pofiTeiring  fufficient  ta- 
lents, and  whofe  circumftances  in  life  would  render  fuch 
a fituation  an  objed:  worthy  his  attention  and  accept- 
ance. 

By  thefe  friends,  Mr.  Cooke  was-recorarnended  to  Sir 
Richard.  Upon  being  applied  to>  he  giadiy  embraced 
the  fituation,  and  was  appointed  chief  clerk,  or,  to  ufc 
the  more  palatable  expreflioii,  private  jecretary  to  the  chief 
fccretary,  at  a falary  of  200/.  per  annu.m. 

Pvlr.  Cooke  continued  for  fome  time  in  this  fituation, 
in  addition  to  which,  he  farther  made  himfelf  ufeful  to 
governmert,  by  fup^orting  adminiflration  in  riiany  of  their 
periodical  p blications,  and  by  performing  tiie  duties  of 
a certain  non -dcfcript  office,  which,  though  it  wants  a 
name,  is  neverthelels  well  known  in  the  fyftem  of  Irifh 
‘adminiftrath  x"- its  bufinefs  was  to  attend  the  fittings  of 
the  f loufe  of  Commons,  and  be  in  readinefs,  at  the' direc- 
tion of  the  Minlder  of  the  day,  to  communicate  between 
him  and  his  friends,  to  acquaint  them,  in  cafes  whete  their 
fervices-might  be  wanted,  of  the  urgency  that  called  them, 
and,  in  a word«  to  affid:  minlfterially  in  executing  one  part 
of  the  office  of  the  chief  fccretary.  It  was  at  a time, 
■when  the  minority  of  the  Irifh  Houle  of  Commons  was 
much  more  numerous  and  refpecfable  than  it  has  been  of 
later  years,  and,  of  courfe,  much  more  to  be  dreaded  by 
the  Miniffer,  that  Mr.  Cooke  was  thus  employed,  to  hang 
upon  their  rear,  and  watch  their  motions.  The  duty,  in 
-many  cafes,  was  arduous  and  important:  Mr.  C.  dif- 
charged  it  to  the  full  fatistaction  of  his  employers,  and 
was  rewarded,  firft,  by  a place  of  20o/.  per  ani«m  in 
the  Dublin  Cullom-Houfe,  and,  after  a due  probation,  by 
the  lucrative  office  of  chief  clerk  /to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. This  office  was  conferred  on  Mr.  C.  during  the 
adminidration  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 
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' The  unpopularity  which  attached  to  his  Grace/  in  the 
early  pan  of  his  a drni nitration,  occafioncd  by  Vhc  intro- 
duction of  ‘he  Irljh  Propofiticns.\  the  'Ictirh  e oi  i.^tarhmenis 
agairift  the  H’gh  Shcr:fFo  or  c e a^id  countiesj  ior  call- 
ing ag«=^‘*cga'.e  meetirgs  cf  the  freemen  and  freeholders^ 
&c.  &:c.  produced  hi  the  daily  and, other  periodica]  prints, 
at  thai  iiiiie,  animadverfions,  and  (fome  indeed  fcanJalcus) 
libels,  not  only  againfl  the  public  mcajures,  but  the  prhate 
ctnduSl,  of  that  Tiobleman.  Thefe  circurnlhances  afforded 
Mr.  Cooke  a favourable  opportunity,  of  rendering  him- 
felf  not  only  extremely  ufefui,  but  agreeable,  to  govern- 
ment, bv  his  vindications  of  the  ad  niniftration,  tnrough 
the  medium  ot  pamphlets  and  newfpape^s;  and  for  thefe 
as  well  as  his  other  fervices,  it  was,  that  Mr.  Cooke  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  Irifn  Houfe  of  Commons;  an 
office,  the  duty  of  which  requires  little  more  than  attend- 
ance and  regularity,  and  is  rewarded  by  falary  and  emo- 
luments, which  amount,  it  is  .faid,  to  ,1400/.  or  1500/. 
per  annum.  This  office  was  fettled  on  hitn  for  life,  /.  e. 
he  had  the  power  of  nomination,  when  he  fhould  himfelf 
be  inclined  to  retire. 

■ Mr.  Cooke  continued  in  this  fituaticn  until  the  import- 
ant period  of  the  Regency,  which  occurred  during  the 
admin iilration  of  the  prefent  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  in 
1789,  when  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Sheridan,  (who  then 
held  the  employment  of  fecretary  for  the  military  depart- 
ment in  Ireland,  voting , in  parhanit^nt  for  declaring  the 
Prince  of  Wales  unreftridfed  Regent  of  Ireland,  was  dif- 
miffed  from  office,  and  Mr.  Cooke  appointed  to  fucceed 
him:  he  was,  at  the  fame  time,  nominated  io*a-ieat  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  (of  which  he  was  then  clerk)  for 
one  of  the  government  boroughs. 

Already  he  had  given  feveral  proofs  of  his  talents,  both 
in  a political  and  a literary  way;  and  it  was  fuppofed, 
that  thofe  talents  could  be  turned  to  better  ufe,  in  the 
capacity  of  a fenator,  than  m the  confined  charadfer  of  a 
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rioter  of  minute's.  It  was  thought,  that  a man,  pofTening 
confiderable  learning,  much  ftrong  fenfe,  and  political 
information,  , would  have  been  a refpeOiable,  if  not  a bril- 
liant, parliamentary  partizan.  In  this,  at  leall,  however, 
he  difappointed  his  patrons ; for,  on  his  firft  etTay  in  de- 
bate, it  was  found,  that  he  wanted  voice,  and  temper, 
and  management,  for  a public  fpeaker.  His  voice  was  fo 
low  and  guttural  as  to  be  fcarccly  audible,  his  temper  hot 
and  irafcible,  and  his  management  of  himfelf  and  his  ar- 
gument fo  incautious  as  to  leave  both  open  to  ridicule  and 
retort.  There  were  other  reafons  which  co-operated  to 
prevent  Mr.  Cooke  from  being  a frequent  or  a formida- 
ble fupporter  of  .hia  party.  The  fituations  he  had  fuc- 
cefTively  filled,  from  his  commencement  in  public  life, 
were  known;  in  feme  of  them,  be  had  been  fo  recently, 
employed,  that,  whenever  he  fpeke,  the  Houfe  viewed 
him  rather  in  his  former  characters,  than  in  that  of  a 
brother-member; — hence  his  arguments  were  frequently 
anfwered  by  the  ridicule,  the  contempt,  or  inveCtive,  of 
Oppofition,  againfi  the  agents  of  corruption,  the  whip- 
pers-in  of  a party,  or  the  government  of  clerks.  It  was 
neither  for  the  honour  of  Mr.  C.  nor  for  the  benefit  of 
his  friends,  that  he  Ihould  too  frequently  give  occafion  to 
the  malice  of  the  Oppofitionifts,  to  expatiate  upon  thefe 
topics,  even  though  he  poflefled  more  of  the  qualities  of 
a parliamentary  fpeaker  than  he  appeared  to  do;  he,  there- 
fore, prudently  declined  being  prominent  in  debate,  and^ 
for  the  future,  limited  his  fenatorial  exertions  to  the  giv- 
ings of  a filent  vote,  or  to  the  fiiort  explanation  of  a pub- 
lic account  or  a parliamentary  efiimate.  But,  if  Mr. 
Cooke  be  not  an  eloquent  fpeaker,  he  is  yet  thought  to  be 
a very  ufeful  member  of  parliament ; for,  though  he  can- 
not convince  or  lead  the  Houfe  by  his  rcafoning  or  by  his 
eloquence  in  a public  harangue,  he  is,  neverthelefs,  known 
to  be  moft  perfuafive  in  private  colloquy  with  individual 
members,  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  among  the  friends  of  the 
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Mlnifter  In  the  IrlTn  Houfe  of  Commons,  any  man  better 
{killed  in  perfuading  a majority  to  keep  together,  in  efti- 
mating  the  probable  event  of  a debate,  or  in  guarding 
againd  the  wicked  efficacy  of  patriotic  declamation. 

A4r.  Cooke  continued  fecretarv,  for  the  military  de- 
partment in  Ireland,  from  the  year  17B9  until  the  admi- 
niflration  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  1795,  who  difplaced 
him,  and  appointed  Colonel  John  Doyle  his  fiicceffiGr. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  alfo,  dlfmiiTed  Sackville  Hamilton,  Efq. 
from  the  office  of  fecretary  for  the  civd  department,  and 
appointed  Lodge  Morres,  Efq.  his  fucceiTor. 

Lord  Camden  having  fucceeded  Lord  Firzwtlliam  in 
the  government  of  Ireland,  he  immediately  difmilfed  both 
Colonel  Doyle  and  Mr.  Moj-res,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Cooke  to  the  office  of  fecretary  to  the  civil  department, 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Morres,  wliich  fituation  he  (Mr. 
Cooke)  holds  at  this  moment. 

Previoufly  to  the  late  unhappy  rebellion,  Mr.  Cooke 
v/as  particularly  dillinguiffied  by  his  Zealand  his  aSivity, 
in  developing  the  confpiracy  and  in  procuring  the  arreft 
of  the  principal  confpirators ; nor  is  he  lefs  zealous  and 
adive  at  prefent  in  counteracf ing  the  machinations  of 
feditiori  ; for,  Mr.  C.  feems  to  believe,  that  fedition  is 
yet  hatching  revolutionary  projects.  But,  it  is  hot  thefe 
laudable  exertions  of  his,  in  refloring  or  prefer ving  the 
peace  of  the  country,  that  have  of  late 'made  him  fo  con- 
fplcuous  ; it  was  his  publication  of  his  arguments,  for 
and  againft.  an  union,  which  was  defigned  as  the  pre- 
curfor  of  that  meafure,  and  expefited,  no  doubt,  tofmocth 
the  way  tor  it. — This  work  neither  anfwered  the  hopes 
which  were  formed  of  it, Tor  correfponded  with  the  lite- 
rary reputation  of  its  author.  .InQead  of  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  the  favourable  reception  of  that  meafure, 
it  contained  a colle6lion  of  topics  fo  injudicious,  as  to 
raife  a hbfl:  of  enemies  againll;  its  favourite  object;  it 
difgufled  the  loyal,  by  attempting  to  prove,  that  the  good 
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government  and  the  independence  of  the  country  were- 
incompatible,  and  it  gave  ftrength  to  the  difaffefied,  by 
declaring,  cn  authority  alnnoft  ofpcial,  that  the  evils  they 
complained  of,  and  which  they  had  take'n  up  arms  under 
pretence  of  redrelTing,  exifted  even  more  mifchievoufly 
than  they  had  dated.  In  a literary  point  of  view,  it  was 
equally  objedionable  ; Tor,  it  boaded  neither  ingenuity  of 
argument  nor  beauty  of  compofition.  W.  Y. 


MAJOR  JOHN  CARTWRIGHT. 

THE  family  of  Major  Cartwright  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  county  of  Nottingham’.  By  the  female  line,  through 
a defeent  of  five  generations,  he  is  'fprung  from  the  Pierre- 
points:*  one  of  his  ancedors- reprefented  the  borough  of 
Retford,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  f and  a younger  branch 
of  his  ho^^  has  reprefented  the  county  of  Northampton 
in  feveral  parliaments.  There  are,  perhaps,  fome  to 
whom  thefe  circumdances  may  mod  recommend  him, 
but  his  proper  merit  is  in  himfelf.  He  is  mild  in  his 
manners;  of  a temper  warm,  but  governed  ; ardent  and 
deady  in  his  affedlions ; elevated  in  his  Sentiments;  dar- 
ing and  indefatigable;  pofieded  of  all  that  is  edential  in 
politenefs,  yet  negligent  of  frivolous  forms  and  fafhions, 
with  a drong  fenfe  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  as 
appears  in  alLhis  writings. 

, ’ An 

r 

* which  gave  him  relationfhip  by  blood  to  the  late  Duke  of  Kingfton 
and  the  prefent  Duke  of  Portland. 

f An  anceftor  of  the  IVlajor’s,  as  may  be  feen  in  Clarendon,  was  alfo 
comptroller  of  the  navy,  and  commanded,  at  one  time,  a fquadron  of  the 
King's  fhips;  and  Sir  Hugh  Cartwright,  another  of  them,  had  been  fo 
^ftrenuous  a fupporter  of  the  royal  caule,  that  he  was  obliged,  on  the  ele- 
vation of  Cromwell,  to  retire  to  Antwerp. 

The  Major  himfelf.  is  a younger  brother  of  the  gentleman  who  fpent 
fo  many  years  in  Labrador,  and  puhlifhed  a Journal,  in  three  quarto  vo- 
lumes, of  the  evfcnts  which  there  happened  to  him.  He  is  alio  brother 
to  the  Rev.  Edmund  Cartwright,  author  of  Armine  and  Elvira,  and  other 
poems;  and  who  has  eftablilhed  a high  reputation  for  difeoveries  in  me- 
tbanics,  whnch  are  of  the  greateft  utility  in  manufadlures. 
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An  ardour  in  the  purfuit  of  virtuous  fame  was  the  firfl 
and  will,  perhaps,  be  the  laft  paflion  of  his  foul.  This 
has  impelled  him  ever  to  do  more  than  his  duty,  but  ren- 
dered him  carelefs  of  thofe  rewards  whxh  he  deierved. 
Though  he  had  ferved  with  the  late  Duke  of  York,  Lord 
Howe,  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  and  Admiral  Byron,  every  one 
of  whom  have  borne  teftimony  to  his  merit,  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  terminated  his  career  of  naval  promotion. 
But  his  career  of  generous  ambition  and  virtuous  a6Hon 
began  with  his  earlieft  youth,  and  will  end  only  with 
his  life. 

While  but  a boy,  he  left  his  father’s  houfe  to  engage 
in  the  fcrvice  of  the  King  of  Pruflia,  whole  heroic  deeds 
had  ftimulated  his  youthful  ambition.  Being  overtaken 
bv  a friend,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  return,  and  divert 
his  mind  towards  the  military  fervice  of  his  own  coun- 
try ; and  he  Toon  after  entered  into  the  navy,  under  Lord 
Howe.*  While  with  his  Lordlhip  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  daringnefs  of  his  fpirit  w'as  fliewn,  by  his  leaping 
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* He  embarked  in  1758,  at  the  age  of  eiehteen,  and  became  a lieute.* 
nant  in  176a.  He  was  prefent,  in  1758,  at  the  capture  of  Cherbourg  and 
the  deftruftion  of  its  naval  bafon;  and,  in  1759,  was  in  the  glorious  ac- 
tion on  the  French  coaft,  w-hen  Sir  Edward  Hawke  defeated  Conflans, 
Lord  Howe’s  Ihip,  the  Magnanime,'  had  a full  Ihare  in  that  engagement, 
and  concluded  her  part  of  it  by  a fiiarp  couteft  with  the  French  Hero,  of 
equal  force ; both  (hips  carrying  74  guns.  The  Hero  ftruck  to  her  op- 
ponent. 

When  Lord  Howe,  a few  days  after  that  adlion,  was  feledled  by  the 
admiral  to  command  a meditated  attack  on  that  part  of  the  French  fleet 
which  efcaped  into  the  river  Villaine,  only  one  lieutenant  and  two  mid- 
Ihipmen  were  taken  by  his  Lordlhip  out  of  his  own  (hip,  to  attend  him 
on  that  fervice.  Mr.  Cartw  right  was  one  of  the  latter ; and,  it  will  be 
fceu,  that  he  did  not  afterwards  lofe  his  Lordfliip’s  good  opinion. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  our  young  feaman  reformed  the  exercife  of 
the  great  guns  on  fhip-board  ; which,  until  curtailed  by  him,  was  as  long 
and  tirefome  as  the  manual  exercife  of  a foldier  ufed  to  be.  Slight  as  this 
circumllance  appears,  it  may  perhaps  be  conCdered  as  an  indication  of  a 
mind  early  turned  to,  the  reforming  of  bad f^fems. 

His  improved  and  concile  mode  was  communicated  to  his  friend  Fal- 
coner, who  gives  ic  as  an  article  in  his  Marine  Didliouary.  Here,  it  may 
ncc  be  improper  to  add,  that  Lord  Howe,  ever  attentive  to  the  difcipiinc 
of  his  (hip,  had  all  the  feamen  inftrudted  in  the  ufe  of  fmall  arms,  and 
committed  the  charge  of  this  inftrutSion  to  Mr.  Cartwright  and  a Mr. 
Cannon,  whofe  foie  employment  it  was,  until  the  end  in  view  was  ac- 
complilhed. 
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from  a 74-gun  (hip  into  the  fea,  as  the  fhip  was  under 
fail,  in  order  to  fave  the  life  of  a young  gentleman  who 
had  fallen  overboard.  And  he  afterwards,  while  a mid-^ 
fhipman,  made  a propofal  to  Lord  Howe,  to  undertake^ 
the  burning  of  fome  French  men  of  war,  which  his  Lord- 
fhip  vt  as  then  blocking  up  in  a harbour  j*  but  Lord  Howe 
thought  the  attempt  too  hazardous. 

Under  Sir  Hugh  Pailifer  and  Admiral  Byron,  at  New- 
foundland, he  diftinguifiied  himfelf  for  five  years  fuccef- 
fively,  by  his  able  and  upright  adminiftration  of  juftice,, 
in  the  extenfive  difl;ri6ts  committed  to  his  juiifdiclion  ; 
by  fupplying  the  defeats  of  the  laws,  in  cafes  of  difficul- 
ty, with  judgment,  addrefs,  and  firmnefs;  and  in  being 
the  propofer  of  feveral  reformations.  He  will  alfo  be 
remembered  in  that  ifland,  fo  long  as  it  fliall  remain'  -in 
Englifii  hands,,  as  the  difcovercr  of  the  country  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  ifland,  to  which  he  penetrated  through 
unexplored  woods  and  the  feltlements  of  hoflile  favages, 
with  the  view,  amongft  other  generous  purpofes,  of  ren- 
dering them  friends,  and  affording  them  the  means  of  be- 
coming Chriffians.  t 

In  1771,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  fhip  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  health,  which  had  greatly  fuffered,  and,  for 
two  or  three  years,  had  been  conftantly  declining.  But 
ficknefs  could  not  reprefs  the  a’6livity  of  a mind  devoted 
to  the  public,  nor  could  the  allurements  of  fociety  wean  - 
' him  from  this  flrong  attachment.  He  very  foon  wrote  a 
free  and  manly  pamphlet,  on  the  Rights  and  Interefts  of 
the  Adventurers  in  the  Newfoundland  Fifhery,  againft 
the  Negledts  of  the  Legiflature,,  and  the  Oppreffions  of 

Governors, 

♦ The  river  .Charente,  below  Rochfort. 

f On  this  occafion,  he  penetrated  to/ and  difeovered,  a lake,  which 
proved  to  be  the  capacious  fource  of  the  river  Exploits,  emptying  itfelf 
into  a bay  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  eaft  coafe,  in  jatitude  4';°  30'.  This- 
lake,  but  Without  any  name,  was  delineated  on  a chart  of  the  ifland,  pub-  ^ 
llfbed  by  Jeffries,  geographer  to  the  King,  in  1775.  , 
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Governors,*  which  he  prefented  to  the'  fecretary  of  ftate. 
He  drew  up,  alfo,  a plan  for  a perpetual  fupply  of  Eng- 
Jlth  oak  to  the  navy,  for  cultivating  the  royal  forefts, 
and  other  great  advantages  to  the  nation,  which  met 
with  the  hlghed:  approbation  ; and  which  he  laid  before 
the  miniders,  but  without  receiving  even  an  anfwer  to 
his  many  applications  upon  the  fubjeft.  They  dole,  in- 
deed, a part  of  it,  w^hich  anfwered  their  own  purpofes, 
but  by  no  means  fecured  thofe  benefits  to  the  public, 
which  were  the  author’s  object;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
w'hole  of  the  plan*,  the  bed  idea  that  can  be  conveyed 
Of  it  will  be  in  the  words  of  a frieiid  f of  the  Minider, 
to  whom  it  was  (hewn,  who  candidly  remarked,  ‘‘  We 
are  not  honed  enough  for  fuch  plans  as  thefe.” 

In  1774,  he  could  no  longer  fiipprefs  his  feelings  for 
the  fufferings  of  America,  and  the  fatal  confequence  to 
his  own  country,  which  he  forefaw  from  the  arbitrary 
principles  and  radi  condudf  of  the  miniders;  and  he  then 
wrote  his  fird  Treatife  on  Politics,  a treatife,  that  was 
then  neglected,  as  full  of  falfe  prognodics  and  chimerical 
prcpofals.  But  time  has  (hewn,  that  it  was  prophetic, 
and  containing  indru6.1ons  of  the  founded  policy.  ’This 
was  foliowed,  from  time  to  time,  by  other  publications, 
in  all  of  which  he  diews  a true  knowledge  of  ourcondi- 
tiiiion,  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  a contempt  of  pri- 
vate intered  and  perfonal  danger,  when  in  competition 
with  the  public  good. 

He  w^as  early  diftinguifhed,  and  decided  his  fitnefs  for 
a feat  in  parliament,  by  his  “ Vindication  of  the  Legif- 
iative  Rights  of  the  Commonalty,”  in  which  he  traces, 
Mith  precifion,  the  declenfion  of  our  parliament,  from  its 
ancient  purity  and  excellence,  to  its  prefent  corrupt  date, 

P 2 refutes 

* This  little  work  was  never  printed,  having  been  intended  only  as 
advice  lO,  and  cxpoftulatioii  with,  the  Minifter,  who  prelidcd  over  the 
department  wiiich  had  the  I'uperintendance  of  rhe  fithery. 

f Dodor  Douglas,  now  bilhop  of  Salifbury.  Sec  Letter  t®  the  Duke 
»f  Nevvcaflle.  Appendix. 
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refutes  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  rotten  fyft'em, 
and  clearly  pomts  out  the  means  of  reformation.  Bcfides 
addrefling  this  work  to  the  public,  and  prefenting  it  to  the 
King,  fie  ufed  every  other  effort,  in  the  power  of  a private 
perfon,  towards  fetting  on  foot  the  propofed  reformation,, 
from  a full  conviction  that  nothing  lefs  could  fave  his 
country. 

The  town  of  Nottingham  fhewed  their  gratitude  to  the 
author  of  fo  valuable  a gift,  and  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  firft  who  wifhed  to  fend  him  as  their  reprefentative  to 
parliament. 

Prior  to  Mr.  C.’s  firft  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  he 
commanded  a cutter  ftationed  on  the  coaft  of  Dorfetfhire, 
when,  going  into  Plymouth  for  provifions  and  fome  trifling 
articles  of  refitrnent,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnefling 
a mode  of  making  out  public  accounts,  which  may  well 
caufe  fuch  accounts  to  be  viewed  with  diftruft,  until  a 
radical  reform  fhall  have  obtained,  for  the  nation,  ftewards 
who  w’ill  fift  them  to  the  bottom,  and  make  examples  of 
thofe  who  abufe  the  trufts  repofed  in  them.  An  account 
of  the  application  of  the  moneys  remitted  to  the  dock-yard 
was  drawn  up  to  be  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons^  in 
which  every  fhip,  and  other  ohjcCt  of  expenfe,  was  fet 
forth  in  the  firft  column,  and  other  columns  were  appro- 
priated to  building,  re-building,  repairs,  refitment,  Cec.  dfc. 
and  then  came  a column,  (hewing  the  total  expenfe. 
Mr.  C.  from  a natural  ciiriority  refpeefing  his  own  veflel, 
the  Sherhourriy  was  defirous  of  feeing  what  had  been  the 
expenfe  incurred  on  her ; but,  as  he  knew  it  could  not 
exceed  30/.  or  35/.  he  rather  expeCted  it  would  have  been 
included  in  the  general  article  of  fmml  crafty  than  to  have 
been  particularly  fpecified  in  a national  account,  which 
he  did  not  fuppofe  would  defeend  to  fuch  minutlgc. 

In  the  proper  column,  however,  he  found  the  Skerbourriy 
w’ben,  looking  forward  to  the  column  oitotaU^  he  faw,  to  his 
aftoniihment,  a charge  of  1 200/.  He  took  the  earlieft  oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity  of  perfonally  communicating  the  faff  to  a Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  had  alfo  a feat  in  the  Hoafe  of  Com- 
mons ; but  he  never  beard  that  the  mode  of  ftating  fuch 
accounts  was  corrected. 

On  his  return  from  Newfoundland,  at  the  clofc  of  the 
year  1770,  he  was  invited  by  his  original  commander. 
Lord  Howe,  then  appointed  to  commence  a new  war  with 
Spain,  relative  to  Falkland’s  Iflands,  to  become  one  of 
his  lieutenants  in  the  Queen,  a fhip  of  90  guns,  which 
invitation  was  gladly  accepted. 

The  difpute  with  Spain,  however,  being  adjufted,  the 
admiral’s  flag  being  ffruck,  and  the  Queen  made  a guard- 
Jhip  at  Spithead,  the  contrafl  between  the  dronifh  fervice 
which  enfued,  and  the  aTivity  in  which  our  lieutenant 
had  moved  for  the  thirteen  years  he  had  then  been  in  the 
navy,  was  fuch  as  to  be  very  ill  reliflied  by  a mind  like, 
his ; wherefore,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  retiring 
to  recruit  his  health ; and  that  circumftance  feems  to  have 
decided  the  future  complexion  of  his  life. 

In  this  retirement  from  naval  activity,  in  executing 
abroad  the  will  of  the  ftate,  he  had  leifure  for  contem- 
plating the  principles  and  policy  by  which  the  ftate  itfelf 
regulated  its  conduff.  The  feeds  of  American  feparation 
were  now  fown ; the  Stamp- A£f  had  been  long  paflTed  and 
repealed  ; but  the  Declaratory  having  laid  a new  foun- 
dation for  oppreflion,  the  folly  andinjuftice  of  the  govern- 
ment foon  gave  frefti  caufe  of  difeontent  to  the  colonies. 
.Attending  to  the  progrefs  'of  the  difpute,  Mr.  Cartwright 
formed  his  opinions;  and,  when  matters  ripened  into  a 
dangerous  crifis,  feeling  with  warmth  the  interefts  of 
truth  and  juftice,  and  anxious  for  the  honour  and  profpe- 
rity  of  his  country,  he  became  in  regular  form  an  author. 

His  firft  eflfays  were  a feries  of  letters  in  the  fpring  of 
1774,  he  publifhed  in  a newfpaper:  in  January,  i 775> 
he  made  additions,  and  then  publiflted  the  whole  as  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  American  Independence,  the  Interejl 

and 
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and  Glory  of  Great  Britain?'*  Forefeeing  the  ifiue  of  the 
tyrannical  conduct  of  his  country,  unlefs  timely  corre^- 
ed,  as  well  as  the  found  policy  of  guarding  againft  future 
difputes,  he  propofed  to  declare  America  independent  of 
parliament^  and  then  to  form  with  her  the  clofeft  con- 
nexion, founded  on  their  natural  relationfhip  and  common 
interefl ; his  Majefty  (fill  remaining  king  of  each  flate, 
the  dates  to  be  feparate,  and  Great  Britain  to  be'  the 
umpire  of  their  difputes,  the  guarantee  of  their  feparate 
rndependence  one  of  another,  and  the  guardian  of  the 
whole;  receiving,  at  the  fame  time,  from  each,  fuch  a 
fpecified  monopoly  of  certain  branches  of  her  trade,  or 
fuch  an  annual  fum  of  money,  as  fhould  be  agreed  on,  for 
naval  prote61;ion  of  her  territory  and  her  commerce. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  June  of  the  fame  year,  a 
committee  of  the  American  Congrefs  drew  up  a paper,  in 
which  it  is  faid,  And  we  hereby  declare,  that,  on  a re- 
conciliation with  Britain,  we  fhall  not  only  continue  to 
ml  aids  in  time  of  war ^ as  aforefaid,  but  whenever  die 
fhall  think  fit  to  aboliOi  her  monopoly,  and  give  us  the 
fame  privileges  of  trade  as  Scotland  received  at  the  union, 
and  allow  us  a freecomnlerce  with  all  the  reft  of  the  world  ; 
we  will  willingly  agree  (and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  rati- 
fied by  our  conftituents)  to  give  and  pay  into  the  Sinkings 
Fund  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  Jlerling  per  ann,  for  the 
term  of  one  hundred  years ; which,  duly,  faithfully,  and 
inviolably,  applied  to  that  purpofe,  is  demonftrably  more 
than  fufficient  to  extinguifh  all  her  prefent  national  debt, 
fince  it  will  not  amount,  at  legal  Britifh  intereft,  to  more 
than  230,000,000/. 

But,  if  Britain  docs  not  think  fit  to  accept  this  pro- 
pofition,  we,  in  order  to  remove  her  groundlefs  jealoufies, 
that  we  aim  at  independence,  and  an  abolition  of  the 
Navigation7A6t,  (which  hath,  in  truth,  never  been  our 
intention.)  and  to  avoid  all  future  difputes  about  the 

right 
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right  of  making  that,  and  other  afits,  for  regulating  our 
commerce,  do  hereby  declare  ourfelves  ready  and  willing 
to  enter  into  a covenant  with  Britain,  that  (he  (hall  fully 
poflefs,  enjoy,  and  exercife,  that  right  for  a hundred 
years  to  come,  the  fame  being  bona  fide  ufed  for  the  com- 
mon benefit.”* 

That  counfels  of  a very  different  caff ' from  thofe  of 
Mr.  Cartwright  were  adopted  by  his  Majefty  and  his  mi- 
nifters,  this  country  has  had  fufficient  caufe "to  lament 
nor  is  it  unlnflrudlive  to  oblerve,  that,  at  the  period  al- 
luded to,  no  one  member  of  the  then  numerous  and  pow- 
erful Oppofition  in  parliament,  could  elevate  his  mind  to 
die  magnanimity  of  approving  and  recomrnending  Ame- 
rican independence  ; nay,  they  agreed  with  minifters  in 
treating  fuch  notions  as  marks  of  difaffe(£l;ion  ; and  Mr. 
Burke,  afterwards,  made  it  his  boaff,  that,  if  there  were 
one  member  of  the  Houfe  a greater  champion  than  the 
reft  for  the  fupremacy  of  parliament,  it  w^as  himfclf ; a 
boaft  as  devoid  of  conftitutional  principle,  as  of  that  wif- 
dom  which  ought  to  diftinguifh  a ftatefman  ! 

The  plan  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  which  has 
been  already  obferved,  was,  in  the  political  fenfe  of  the 
word,  a union  between  Britain  and  America,  under 
one  and  the  fame  crown,  but  feparate  and  independent 
legiflatures  ; and,  by  the  laft  of  his  publications,  it  ap- 
pears, he  does  not  approve  of  any  other  kind  of  union  with 
Ireland..  Prefident  Laurens,  on  his  releafe  from  the 
Tower,  having  been  afked  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Cartwright’s 
propofal,  made  a reply  to  this  effect: — he  obferved,  that, 
for  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  it  was  probably 
better  the  union  did  not  take  place,  fince  it  would  have 
given  the  united  countries  a degree  of  ftrength,  that  would 
have  made  them  formidable  to  the  whole  world. 

With 

* FrankUn’s  Political,  Mifccllaneous,  and  Philofophical  Pieces, 
page  2-63.  ' , 
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With  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  paper,  drawn  up 
in  the  American  committee,  it  is  well  known,  that  it 
never  appeared  on  the  minutes  of  Congrefs,  “ a fevere  a6l:, 
which  arrived  about  that  time,  having  determined  them 
not  to  give  the  fum  propofed  in  it.” 

In  Auguft,  1775,  Mr.  Cartwright  received  his  com- 
miflion  as  Major  of  the  Nottinghamfhire  militia,  then 
raifed  for  the  firft  time  fince  the  pafling  of  the  Militia- 
Aft,  in  1757. 

It  was  in  this  year,  1775>  American  fword 

of  refiftance  firft  drew  Britifh  blood  ; and  that  the  Major 
publiflied  a Letter  to  Edmund  Burke,  Efq.  controvert- 
ing the  Principles 'of  American  Government,  laid  down 
in  his  Sptech  of  April  19,  1774.” 

Early  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1776,  Mr.  Cartwright 
received  a new  invitation  from  Lord  Howe,  to  accompany 
him  on  fervice.  To  a lieutenant  on  half-pay,  who  had 

a partiality  for  a naval  life,”  and  who  felt  to  his  Lord- 
ihip  a ftrong  attachment,  from  a reverence  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a man,  an  admiration  of  his  talents  and  condufl  as 
a commander,  and  a grateful  affeflion  to  his  perfon  as 
his  profefiional  preceptor  and  the  friend  of  his  fortunes, — 
fuch  an  invitation  could  not  but  be  moft  alluring.  There 
was,  in  effefl:,  includedin  it  a tender  of  rank,  of  com- 
mand, and  probably  of  wealth ; but  the  lieutenant  had 
read,  he  had  reafoned,  and  he  had  written,  on  the 
American  difpute.  He  fhed  tears,  but  he  preferyed  his 
principles  ;*  and,  although  Lord  Howe  exprefled  his  full 
perfuafion,  that  heftiould  be  able,  by  his  powers  of  ne- 
^tiating  as  commiftioner,  to  accommodate  the  fubfifting 
differences,  without  having  recourfe  to  arms  ; the  lieu- 
tenant 'eems  h^ve  formed  a more  folid  judgment  than 

the 

♦ In  confequence  of  this  refufal,  to  draw  his  fword  againft  the  caufe 
of  liberty,  we  find  that  he  did  really  forego  all  thofe  fplendid  advantages, 
which  would  moft  evidently  have  attended  his  fervices,  and  which  were 
dually  obtained  by  the  officer  who  fupplied  his  place. 
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the  commifiioner  ; and,  at  all  events,  proved  he  was  in- 
capable of  hazarding  the  poflibility  of  the  dilemma  he 
muft  have  been  in,  Ihould  arms  be  ultimately  reforted 
' to.  * ' 

In  1777,  the  Major  pubFifhed  ‘‘a.  Letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Abingdon,”  expoftulating  with  his  Lordfhip  on  certain 
conftitutional  points,  on  which  he  judged  his  Lordfhip  to 
have  erred.  The  writer  of  thefe  memoirs  is  not  in  pof- 
feflion  of  that  letter,  but  the  noble  Earl,  he  recolle6ts, 
fpoke  of  it  as  the  controverfy  of  a gentleman. 

On  the  ad  of  April,  as  the  Major  informs  us,t  h§  pre- 
fented  to  the  King,  at  his  levee,  “ Propofals  for  recover- 
ing America,  and  faving  Great  Britain  and  he  again 
urged  upon  his  Majefty,  about  the  end  of  that  year,  an 
attention  to  his  propofal,  in  another  paper  which  he  then 
prefented.  The  reader  will  not  expe61:  to  hear,  that  the 
advice  of  one,  who  had  vindicated  American  refiftance, 
obtained  him  a feat  in  the  Privy-Council ; although  it ' 
will  fcarcely  admit  of  a doubt,  that,  had  his  advice  been 
followed,  his  Majefty  would  now  have  been  king  of  all 
Englifti  America. 

The  writer,  having  been  favoured  with  a copy  of  the 
above  mentioned  paper,  has  thought  it  merited  a place  in 
thefe  memoirs.  It  is  as  follows : 

- “ May  it  pleafe  your  Majefly, 

That  a loyal  rubje6l  be  permitted  to  remind  your 
Majefty  of  the  “ Propofals  for  recovering  America,  and 
faving  Great  Britain,”  which  your  Majefty  w^as  graciouflv 
pleafed  to  receive  at  his  hands,  on  the  2d  day  of  April 
laft. 

Experience,  fince  that  period  of  time,  hath  fpoken 
very  forcibly  in  fupport  of  fuch  meafures  as  were  therein 
fecommended;  it  will  continue,  it  mull:  continue,  to  fpeak 

the 

♦ See  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Neivcafle,  p.  55. 

t Rights  of  the  Commo’^alty  Vindicated^  p.  24f. 
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the  fame  language  ; becaufe  the  principles  had  their  foun- 
dation in  nature,  rectitude,  and  lawful  policy,  contrary  to 
thofe  of  iniquity  and  felf-contradi£lion,  upon  which  a cor- 
rupt fyftem  of  government  hath  been  adhered  to,  and  to 
thofe  alfo,  of  a (late* expediency,  and  an  unwarrantable 
ipirit  of  domination,  upon  which  your  fervants,  and  even 
parliament,  have  betrayed  your  Maj'efly  into  an  unj’ufl 
^ and  ruinous  war. 

. ‘‘  The  war  hath  been  altogether  unj’uft,  becaufe  the 
idea  of  the  colonies  having  been  fubj’e6t  to  the  authority 
of  parliament,  while,  in  truth,  they  only  owed  allegiance 
to  your  Majelly,  was  founded  in  error,  and  was,  in  fa61:, 
incompatible  with  the  Britifh  conftitution  ; as  hath  long 
fince  been  demonflrated  in  the  writings  of  feveral  private 
'men,  one  of  which  number  was  the  writer  of  thefe  lines, 
who,  certainly,  would  not  dare  to  approach  your  Maj’efly 
with  a direct  denial  of  the  jufl  rights  of  parliament. 

He  dares,  however,  to  deny,  and  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  rcmonflrate  againfl,  any  unconflitutional  authority 
wdiatfoever,  which,  in  exercifing  its  ufurped  powers,  in 
a w^ay  that,  however  well  intended,  mull,  according  to 
his  apprehenfion,  inevitably  caufe  his  Sovereign’s  reign  to 
be  calamitous  and  inglorious,  and  threatens  to  involve  his 
country  in  a total  ruin.  Hurhbly  fubmitted  by,”  &c. 

17  Dec.  1777. 

What  different  objedls  carry  different  men  to  courts! 
Although  Lord  North  was  extremely  averfe  in  his  own 
private  judgment  to  the  American  war,  he  was  too  good 
a courtier  to  intrude  dlfagreeable  fentiments  upon  his  So- 
vereia:n,  and  too  much  the  humble  fervant  of  his  mafler, 
to  lofe  his  place  for  his  opinions.  Nay,  he  is  faid  to 
have  carried  his  complaifance  fo  far,  as  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly fedulous  in  having  interviews  with  all  officers  on 
their  return  from  America  ; and  in  either  inviting  or  for- 
bidding them  to  appear  at  court,  according  as  their  opi- 
nions 
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Mions  were  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  hope  of  re- 
ducing the  colonies  to  unconditional  fubjeclion. 

What  is  it  about  the  funreme  executive  magti (Irate  of 
a ftate,  that  produces  fuch  fycophancy  in  the  {latefmen  of 
an  empire  ? Can  it  be  any  thing  but  the  degree  of  hi*; 
powsr  ? Roman  emperors,  we  know,  had  their  temples 
and  their  altars,  and  were  worfhipped  as  very  gods'.  Even 
Turkifh  fovereigns,  who  can  take  off  heads  at  pleafure, 
have  the  lowed  protirations  from  their  flavifh  miniders  ; 
but  the  fituation  of  a limited  prince  of  a free  people,  if  all 
were  found,  ought  not  to  infpire  his  counfellors  with  a 
fervility  that  is  treachery  to  the  people. 

Early  in  the  fpring  of  the  fame  year,  Major  C.  had 
publilhed,  Take  your  Choice,  &c.”  and,  again  in 
July,  a fecond  edition,  under  the  title  of  The  Legif- 
lative  Rights  of  the  Commonalty  Vindicated;  or.  Take 
your  Choice,  &c.  the  work  which  the  writer  of  the 
Sketch*'*  wifhed  were  in  the  hands  of  every  Englifhman. 
In  1778,  the  militia  being  then  embodied,  the  Major 
w'as  with  his  regiment  at  Hull,  where  it  Teems  that  his  af- 
fiduities  drew  from  the  general  of  the  didridt,  Earl  Percy, 
now  Duke  of  Northumberland,  an  honourable  mark  of 
approbation.*  It.  was,  while  forming  the  corps  at  this 
place,  that  the  Major,  by  defire  of  the  colonel,  drew 
up  danding  orders  and  indructions,  which  were  printed 
cf  a pocket-fize,  and  didributed  to  all  the  commidioned 
and  non-commidioned  officers.  Some  extra3;s  from  this 
performance  will  give  a jud  idea  of  this  gentleman’s  no- 
tions of  military  duty.  In  the  feclion  of  Indruciions  to 
the  Officers,  it  is  faid, 

“ At  everyproper  and  convenient  opportunity,  an  officer  ffiould  glvs 
due  praife  to  thofe  that  keep  themfelves  clean,  and  are  careful  to  make  a 
Ciildier-like  appearance,  and  to  do  their  duty  with  cheerfulnefs ; ufing  his 

beft 

* Letter  U the  Duke  of  Nezecijllr,  p.  3J. 
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bcft  endeavours  to  infpire  them  with  that  pride  in  doing  well,  which  make* 
the  foldicr’s  duty  a plcafure  ; as  well  as  with  that  no  lefs  defirable  pride 
in  their  corps,  which  interefts  every  foldier  in  the  credit  and  honour  of  his 
regiment.  Thefe  effedls  are  only  to  be  brought  aboutiiy  an  exadl  difeipline, 
regulated  by  juftice,  and  tempered  with  humanity  , refped,  and  politenefs, 
fo  that  the  gentleman  and  the  peafant,  the  colonel  and  the  private  centi- 
nel,  may  truly  be  brother  foldiers.  Love  and  refpedl,  mixed  with  awe,  arc 
the  fentlments  In  the  minds  of  the  foldiers  towards  their  officers,  that  unite 
their  interefts  and  their  wilhes;  and,  without  this  union,  no  regimental 
pride  can  take  place,  no  regimental  reputation  be  acquired.  When  moved 
to  difpleafure,  an  officer  is  particularly  to  avoid  all  oaths,  or  ungentleman- 
like or  infulting  expreffions,  to  thofe  who  mifbehave ; but  to  reprimand 
them  in  fuch  terms,  as  ffiew  he  feels  for  the  difgrace  they  bring  upon  them- 
fclves,  and  is  concerned,  that  they  oblige  him  to  refort  to  the  harffi  powers 
of  his  fuperior  ftation  ; and  fo,  in  ffiort,  as  to  excite  Jhame  and  Jorroiv^  but 
not  anger ^ in  the  breaftsof  the  offenders  ; by  which  means  he  will  perferve 
the  dignity  of  the  officer,  and  his  feverities  will  produce  their  due  effedl ; 
and,  finally,  he  is  both  by  example  and  authority  to  quicken  the  men’s  at- 
tention to  every  word  of  command,  and  to  inculcate,  above  all  things,  the 
^reat  duty  of  steadiness. 

, V Either  upon  the  parade,  or  In  the  field,  an  officer  will  more  effedually 
recall  the  attention  and  fteadinefs  of  a forgetful  foldier,  by  a quick  and  re- 
primanding eye,  or  a filent  token  of  obfervation,  than  by  vociferation  or 
abufe ; for,  the  latter  difguft  and  provoke  more  than  they  awe  ; befides, 
that  they  are  In  themfeivcs  breaches  of  good  difeipline,  and  very  difrefpedl- 
ful  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  indeed  to  every  officer  prefent ; while, 
on  the  contrary’,  the  former  is  an  inftrudtive  example,  to  the  irregular  fol- 
diers, of  that  filent  attention  and  anxious  care  for  the  prefervation  of  order, 
which  ought  ftriclly  to  be  obferved,  by  every  officer  and  foldier,  to  the  laft 
moment  that  they  are  upon  the  parade  or  under  arms ; when  nothing  ought 
to  be  feen  but  perfedl  uniformity,  accompanied  by  immovable  fteadinefs, 
or  quick,  exaft,  and  graceful  movements;  and  nothing  heard,  but  the  pro- 
per found  of  thofe  movements,  befides  the  ftrokes  of  the  drum,  the  notes  of 
mufic,  and  the  voice  of  the  commanding  officer. 

“ Upon  all  duties  of  command,  or  of  truft  and  confidence,  fuch  as  detach- 
ments, guards,  fnperintendauce  of  drills,  vifiting  of  hofpitals,  of  quarters, 
&;c.  &c.  wherein  officers  ad;  not  immediately  under  the  eye  of  a fuperior, 
it  Ihould  be  a moft  facred  point  of  honour  with  them,  not  to  omit  the 
fmallcft  title  of  any  fuch  duties,  nor  to  do  them  in  a carelefs  or  unmilitary 
manner;  for,  though  their  neglects  may  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
commanding  officer,  yet  they  cannot  be  vnknc'wn  to  the  foldiers,  which  is  ^ar 
w'orfe.  And,  even  upon  duties  the  moft  trifling,  they  ought  always  to 
pique  themfelves  upon  fetting  examples  to  the  foldiers  of  obedience,  punc- 
tuality, and  unremitting  attention.  No  men  upon  earth  will  fail  to  make 
good  foldiers  under  fuch  officers  ; and  fuch  examples,  far  more  than  the 
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tare  or  labours  of  the  training-officers,  will  form  a regiment  to  order  and 
difcipline,  and  infurc  its  anfwcring  the  wifiies  of  our  country  in  the  day  of 
battle.  ' 

“ Thefe,  no  doubt,  are  motives  fufficicntly  ftrong ; but,  to  men  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  feeling,  there  is,  perhaps,  a motive  ftill  more  urgent  with 
them,  to  let  their  own  conduA  on  all  occafions  be  proper  examples  to  their 
men  ; the  private  foldier  never  fits  in  judgment  upon  his  officer,  but  the 
officer  frequently  judges,  and  condemns  and  punifties,  the  foldier ; and  the 
courts-martial  in  which  he  officiates  are,  in  a free  country,  judicatures  of 
a very  harlh  nature.  How  can  a bacchanalian  officer  pafs  fentence  upon  a 
drunken  foldier  ? How  can  the  inattentive  punifh  the  negligent  ? or  the 
diforderly  confign  to  the  halberts  the  difobedient  ? without  being  guilty 
of  the  grofleft  Infolence,  “ infolence  of  office,”  without  filling  the  minds  of 
the  fufferers  with  all  the  indignation  and  hatred  w'hich  tyranny  ever  in- 
fpires,  and  vrithout  fubverting  the  beft  part  of  the  foundations  of  difcipline. 
To  govern,  through  the  medium  of  fear  alone,  is  mean  and  hateful ; as  far 
as  it  may  be  neceflary,  it  is  always  to  be  lamented  ; and  too  much  pains 
cannot  be  ufed  to  fubftitutc,  in  its  room,  the  nobler  principle  of  emulation'* 

The  introduQlon  to  what  refpedls  the  private  foldiers 
runs  thus : 

“ A balloted  militia-foldler,  in  a free  nation,  is  one  who,  by  a wife  and 
equitable  law,  is  under  an  obligation  to  adl  as  a military  reprefentatlve  of 
his  parifti,  and  to  bear  aftiis  for  defence  of  his  country.  By  ferving  faith- 
fully in  that  capacity  for  three  years,  he  may  then  remain  peaceably  at 
home  the  reft  of  his  life,  under  the  'prote<ftion  of  thofe  whofe  lot  it  (hall 
then  be  to  appear  in  the  fame  honourable  charadler. 

“ A militia-fubftitute  is  he,  who,  by  his  own  voluntary  aeft,  takes  it 
upon  himfelf  to  bear  arms  as  the  military  reprefentatlve  of  fome  one 
parifh  ; and,  by  always  remembering  the  honourable  nature  of  the  cha- 
raefter  he  affumes,  he  ought  to  pride  himfelf  in  fupporting  it  like  a man 
and  a foldier. 

“ The  great  end  of  arming  a militia  is  to  defend  the  nation  againft 
foreign  attacks,  without  expofing  it,  at  the  fame  time,  to  that  danger  to 
liberty,  which  is  juftly  to  be  apprehended  from  all  other  military  eftablifh- 
me^ts ; a militia-man  is,  therefore,  the  moft  honourable  of  all  foldiers. 

“ It  was  with  a defign  to  imprefs  continually  thefe  ideas  upon  our 
minds,  that  the  device  and  motto,  w'hich  are  worn  upon  the  button,  and 
borne  in  the  colours,'of  the  regiment  were  chofen.  The.  bock  is  an  emblem 
of  la-w,  and  the  cap^  of  liberty ; fo  that  the  device  reprefents  liberty  fuppdrted 
by  laiu^  and  defended  by  the  arms  of  the  militia.  The  motto  in  Engliffi  would 
run  thus ; — “ For  our  lanvs  and  liberties."  Such  a ftandard,  no  Englifh- 
man  can  quit  but  with  his  life.  Of  a fimilar  nature  is  the  defign' which 
adorns  the  clafps  of  the  officers  fword-belts. 
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, “ It  is  meant  to  intimate,  that,  fo  long  as  the  militia  (hall  haVe  vlrtutf 
and  courage  to  defend  the  religious  and  civil  rights  of  their  country,  they 
tviJl  be  blclTed  with  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  and  enjoy  the 
glorious  reward  of  freedom. 

“ This,  then,  being  the  great  caufe  in  which  we  are  engaged,  every  man 
amongft  us,  who  wants  not  the  generous  fpifit  of  an  Englifliman,  will  de- 
light in.his  duty,  and  cheerfully  contribute  to  fupport  an  exatii  difeipHne  j 
becaufe  it  is  impciTible  to  do  fervice  to  our  country,  or  credit  to  ourfelves, 
without  it. 

“ In  order,  therefore,  to  render  this  tafic  as  eafy  as  poffible  to  the  willing, 
and  to  prevent  the  undeferving  (if  fuch  fhould  get  amongft  us)  from  injuring 
and  mortifying  their  fellovz-loldicrs,  by  bringing  the  regiment  into  dif- 
gracc  for  want  of  cleanlinefs,  or  Ikill,  knowledge,  fteadinefs,  or  integrity ; 
thefe  explanations  are  given,  and  ftanding  orders  and  inftrudlions  are  efta- 
blilhed,  from  which  none  can  be  allowed  to  depart  or  to  deviate. 

“ But,  before  the  fe]>arate  articles  arc  treated  of,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  deferibe,  in  a few  words,  what  a foldier  ought  to  be. 

“ A foldier  fhould  be  vigorous  and  brave,  and  particularly  proud  of 
his  perfonal  cleanlinefs  and  military  appearance  ; he  fhould  be  temperate, 
regular,  frugal,  and  provident ; he  fhould  be  fkilful  and  ready  in  all  parts 
of  his  exercife  and  manoeuvres;  f^ridl  in  the  performance  of  every  duty 
and  every  movement,  w'hether  obferved  by  his  officer  or  not ; and  fliew 
the  fame  cheerful  obedience  to  his  corporal  as  his  colonel.  When  polled 
as  a centinel,  he  fhould  be  vigilant,  careful,  and  determined  ; his  life 
fhould  be  lefs  valued  than  the  defence  of  his  colours,  or  the  prefervation 
of  his  honour  ; and,  as  the  grand  fecret  and  ornament  of  a foldier  in  the 
field,  he  fhculd  diftinguifh  hmifelf  by  conftar.t  attention,  and  an  im- 
movable fteadinefs.  To  fuch  a ibldier,  every  worthy  officer  will  be  a 
friend  and  a father. 

“ The  firft  determination  of  a militia-man  fhould  be,  to  put  on  a 
foldier’s  characier  with  his  apparel ; and,  fince  all  his  duties  may  be  done 
w’ith  care  and  pleafure,  he  fnould  fcorn  the  thought  of  ever  fubjedling 
himfelf  to  compulfton  or  difgrace.  What  a difference  1 To  mifbehave, 
and  to  be  treated  like  a bafe  Have,  tormented  by  the  flings  of  reniorfe, 
fhame,  and  fear  ; or,  to  adl  as  becomes  the  defender  of  his  country’s  li- 
berty, and  to  enjoy  the  grand  privilege  of  freedom, — that  of  living,  ivitb- 
tut  fear  of  any  man, 

“ What  a good  foldier  fhould  be,  has  been  juft  now  laid  dowm ; but 
let  it  be  remembered,  that,  for  making  a good  foldier^  the  heft  foundation 
is  being  a good  man.  A good  man  may  always  be  relied  upon  ; but,  upon 
a bad  man,  there  can  be  no  dependence.  When  a foldier  ffiall  be  a 
mere  machine,  like  his  firelock,  then  a bad  man  may  make  a good  foldier, 
but  not  till  then.” 
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The  introductory  obfervations  on  giving  inftrudions 
for  a march  are  as  follow  : 

“ This  is  the  time  for  the  officer  and  the  non-cotnmiffion  officer  to 
fhew  his  attention  and  regard  for  order  and  regularity ; — this  is  the  time 
for  the  foldier  to  give  proof  of  his  difcipline. 

“ There  is  no  part  of  duty,  during  a campaign,  of  more  importance 
than  a march.  Towns  are  taken,  armies  are  defeated,  and  provinces  won, 
by  a march  ! There  is,  perhaps,  no  ftandard  of  merit  between  regiment 
and  regiment  fo  much  to  be  depended  upon,  as  the  mode  in  which  they 
rcfpedively  perform  a march.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  a regi- 
ment, as  it  values  its  honour,  to  take  all  opportunities  of  condudling  its 
removal,  from  one  quarter  to  another,  with  every  form  and  precaution  of 
a march  through  an  enemy’s  country. 

“ Diforder  upon  a march  is  not  only  grofsly  fcandalous,  but  It  retards 
and  harafles  the  troops.  It  totally  deprives  them  of  that  common  principle 
of  animation  which  they  poffiefs,  while  they  move  in  one  body,  infpired  by 
one  foul:  it  is  attended  with  eafy  furprife,  and  fure defeat. 

“ Order,  on  the  contrary,  commands  refpedl,  gives  perfeA  fecurlty  let 
an  enemy  appear  when  and  where  he  will,  occafions  celerity,  and  eafes  the 
troops,  by  bringing  them  fo  much  fooner  to  their  deftined  place  of  reft  and 
refrefhment.  ^ 

“ When  a regiment  confiders  a march  as  a field-day’s  exercife,  never 
letting  a rank  or  file  be  undreffed,  moving  with  a meafured  ftep,  pufliing 
forward  with  vigour  and  fpirit,  no  man  ftirring  out  of  his  place,  except 
at  the  regular  halts,  calculating  to  a minute  its  arrival  at  its  deftination, 
and  there  making  its  entrance  with  the  fame  filent  attention  and  fteadinefs 
as  is  fhewn  before  a reviewing  general,  then  that  regiment  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  equal  to  any  undertaking,  and  fit  for  any  enterprife.  - 

“ From  the  circumflances  of  long  ftages,  bad  roads,  foul  weather, 
heat  of  the  fun,  &c.  marches  will  fometimes  be  fatiguing  : but  what 
then  ! an  Englifii  foldier  fcorns  as  much  to  be  out  of  humour  or  out  of 
fpirits  at  a neceffary  fatigue,  as  to  want  courage  on  the  appearance  of 
danger^  The  forry  wretch,  who  can  flink  away  from  his  comrades,  or 
the  dead-hearted  looby,  who  groans  and  grumbles  at  an  unavoidable 
fatigue,  deferves  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  ranks,  and  left  in  a ditch  ; and 
ought  fo  to  be  treated,  were  it  not  for  difgracing  a regiment,  by  ftrewing 
the  road  with  ftragglers.  A foldier  is  deftined  to  frequent  hardfhips  ; but 
thence  arifes  one  of  the  glories  of  his  character.  Let  him  bear  there  like 
a man,  and  from  his  own  breaft  he  wdll  have  more  than  a recompenfe. 
He  whofe  fpirit  will  not  bear  him  like  a man  through  the  common  fufier- 
ings  of  a foldier,  let  him  tarry  at  home  and  rock  the  cradle  !” 

While  at  Hull,  Major  C.  (as  commanding  officer  of 
the  regimc^it)  received  a thieatening  letter,  in  the  ufual  • 
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ftyle  of  thefe  epiftles.  An  imaginary  claim  of  the  foldiers 
was  the  alleged  motive  ; and  the  Major  was  threatened 
to  be  “ ripped  open,”  and  have  his  “ brains  blown  out,” 
&c.  An  officer  was  with  the  Major  when  he  opened  and 
read' the  letter  ; but,  with  his  ufual  compofure,  he  put 
it  in  his  pocket  without  fpeaking  of  its  contents.  The 
extreme  danger  to  the  writers  of  fuch  letters  putting 
them  proportionally  on  their  guard,  rare  indeed  have 
been  the  inftances  in  which  the  offender  has  been  dete6led  ; 
but,  the  penetration  of  Major  C.  leading  him  to  probable 
grounds  of  fufpicion  againft  four  foldiers,  as  concerned  in 
this  bufinefs,  he  fent  them  from  the  parade,  each  under 
charge  of  a fergeant,  to  different  quarters.  By  feparate 
examinations,  he  foon  came  at  the  truth,  finding  their 
landlord  was  the  writer  of  the  letter,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a copy  found  upon  him,  as  well  as  a feal  which 
perfectly  tallied  with  the  wax,  by  which  the  letter  had 
been  clofed.  Denial  and  doubt  being  equally  impoffible, 
and  the  offence  not  bailable,  'he  offender  was  committed 
to  prifon,  and  the  Major  bound  to  profecute.  The  ex- 
amination of  each  foldier,  having  commenced  by  reading 
to  him  the  letter  the  Major  had  received,  and  with  a 
promife  of  pardon  on  fpeaking  the  truth,  all  the  foldiers 
were  difmiffed  with  a lecture  on  the  efcape  they  had  had, 
and  fdme  wholefome  advice  ; and,  as  Major  C.  perfuaded 
himfelf  the  actual  writer  meant  only  to  intimidate,  and 
not  to  execute  the  threats  be  had  ufed,  he  afterwards 
retained  a counfel  to  inffruct  him  how  to  fail  in  his  proofs; 
which,  under  a humane  judge,  who  foon  perceived  the 
obje(^  of  the  profecutor,  and  agreed  in  opinion  with 
him  on  the  merits  of  the  cafe,  was  not  found  difficult. 

In  i 779>  the  regiment  marched  from  Hull  to  Portf- 
mouth,  and  encamped  on  South-Sea  Common.  While 
there,  it  witnefled  the  retreat  of  the  Britiffi  fleet  into 
port  before  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain. 
Prior  to  this  mortifying  fight,  and  when  the  enemy  lay 
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Plymouth,  while  the  Britifh  fleet  was  to  the  weft- 
ward,  great  apprehenfions  were  entertained  6f  an  attempt, 
fon  the  part  of  the  enemy,  to- enter  Spithead.  On  this 
occafion.  Major  C.  feeling  the  benefit  of  his  naval 
knowledge,  and  having  obtained  permiflion  of  General 
Monkton,  reconnoitred  the  two  entrances  into  Spithead  ; 
and,  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  fketched  a plan  of  de- 
fence, In  which  were  combined  military  and  naval  opera- 
"tions.  Both  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  has  beftowed 
much  attention  on  the  fubje61:  of  fortification,  and  that 
able  engineer.  Colonel  Debbieg,  have  borne  their  tefti- 
mony  to  the  merit  of  this  plan,  whatever  it  was  ; but 
we  prefume  it  was  never  communicated  to  any  -but  thofc 
entrufted  by  the  ftate  with  fuch  documents. 

In  a letter  to  Major  C.  the  Duke  fays,  I am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  fhe  very  ingenious  and  noble  plan  you 
■have.fent  me  for  the  defence  of  Portfmouth  ; which,  for 
the  moft  part,  as  well  as  your  reafoning  on  the  fubjc6t, 
-entirely  co-incide  with  my  ideas.  Portfmouth  as  well  as 
Plymouth  will  be  beft  defended  by,”  &c,*  ^ 

Early  in  the  year  1780,  Major  'C. -was  the  original 
mover  of  a general  .meeting  in  the  county  of  Nottingham 
for  a redrefs  of  grievances;  in  which  attempt  he  met 
^ith  the  greateft  difcouragement  from  a perfon  of  very 
high  rank  whom  he  confulted,  -with  prognoftics  of  defeat 
from  the  great  influence  . of  government,  and  the  fuppofed 
want  of  public  fpirit,;  but,  entertaining  a better  opinion 
of  the  people,  and  perfevering  witli  his  ufual  fteadinefs, 
'he  found  alTociates  amongft  the  gentlemen  of  the' county. 
A meeting  was  called,  and  very  crowdedly  attended  ; 
and,  with  the  .exception  only  of  a fingle  negative,  a pe- 
tition to  parliament  and  a committee  of  correfpondcnce 
Avere  voted.  From  this  committee,  at  which  prefided 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  his  brother  Lord  Edward  Beniick 
,(then  .member  for  the  county)  was  afterwards  delegated 
1799-1800.  -Q^  to 

* Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaftk,  p.  38,  where  t^ie  rcafons  wltf  the 
was  not  thco  aded  on  will  appear. 
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to  aflift  at  the  convention  of  deputies  from  the  petition- 
ing counties,  cities,  and  towns,  in  attempting  to  obtain  a 
reform  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  parliament.*  ' 

The  writer  of  thefe  memoirs  believes  it  was  in  the 
fpring  of  the  fame  year  that  Major  C.  after  months  of  ex- 
ertion, effe61;ed,  with  the  afiiftance  of  Mr.  Capel  LofFt 
and  Dr.  John  Jebb,  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  Con- 
Jiitutional  Information  ; and  its  firft  addrefs  to  the  public 
was  of  the  Major’s  co'mpofition. 

The  fociety  foon  became  numerous,  and  had  amongft 
its^members  many  diftinguifhed  men,  viz.  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Richmond  ; the  Earls  of  Derby,  Effingham, 
and  Selkirk ; Lords  Kinnaird,  Daer,  and  Sempill  ; Sir 
Cecil  Wray,  M.  P.  Sir  James  Norcliffe,  Sir  John  Carter, 
Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  M.  P.  Alderman  Sawbridge,  M.  P. 
Alderman  Hayley,  M.  P.  Alderman  Crofby,  Sir  William 
Plomer,  Sir  Barnard  Turner,  M.  P.  Mr.  Horne  Tooke, 
Alderman  Tpwnfend,  M.  P.  Alderman  Kirkman,  M.  P. 
James  Martin,  Efq.  M.  P.  William  Smith,  Efq.  M.  P. 
Benjamin  Vaughan,  Efq.  M.  P.  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  M.  P. 
R.  B.  Sheridan,  Efq.  M.  P.  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
Jones,  William  Plumer,  Efq.  M.  P.  R.  S.  Milns,  Efq. 
M.  P.  William  Middleton,  Efq.  M.  P.  Sir  Jofeph  Maw- 
bey,  M.  P.  Jervoife  C.  Jervoife,  Efq.  M.  P.  Sir  Watts 
Horton,  Jofhua  Grigby,  Efq.  M.  P.  General  Fitzpatrick, 
M.  P.  Philip  Dehany,  Efq.  M.  P.  Thomas  Day,  Efq. 
author  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  Dr.  Kentifh,  Dr.  Tow- 
ers, Dr.  Edwards,  Dr.  Melvi^e,  Mr.  Sergeant  Bond, 
Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  (father  of  George  Canning,  Efq. 
M.  P.)  Dr.  John  Jebb,  Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Brocklefby,  Mr. 
Capel  Loifi,  Mr.  Jackfon  Barwis,  Mr.  Batley,  the  Rev. 
ChriEopher  W’'yvill,  and  above  two  hundred  other  reL 
pe6fabie  gentlemen. 

Major 

♦ If  the  writer  does  not  forget,  the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  at  a fingular 
period,  when  parliamentary  reformation  was  to  be  ftigmatized  as  fomething 
nearly  allied  to  high  treafon,  and  w^hen  the  Duke  had  changed  fides,  took 
fome  pains,  in  a fpeech  delivered  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  exculpate 
his  noble  father  from  the  horrid  imputation  of  having  ever  favoured  fuch 
reformation. 
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Major  C.  was  alfo  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
which  was  publifhed  and  diftribatcd  by  the  fociety.  At 
the  fame  time  the  Major  was  an  adive  member  of  the 
Weftminfter  Committee  of  Aflbciation,  and  likewife  a 
•delegate  from  the  town  of  Nottingham  in  the  aforefaid 
convention  of  deputies,*  over  which  that  virtuous  patriot, 
Mr.  Wyvill,  of  Yorklhire,  prefided  with  fo  much  ho- 
nour to  bimfelf. 

It  was  likewife  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1780  that 
Major  C.  publiflied  The  People's  Barrier  againft  un- 
due Influence  and  Corruption. ”§ 

In  July  of  that  year  the  aforefaid  fociety  publifhed  a 

Summary”  of  the  treatife  drawn  up  by  that'excellent 
patriot  and  very  learned  man  Mr.  Capel  LoflFt.  Prefixed 
to  the  People’s  Barrier,  we  find  an  Addrefs  to  the  Depu- 
ties of  the  petitioning  Counties ; and,  in  the  nature  of  an 
, appendix,  another  Addrefs  to  the  Freeholders  of  Middle- 
fex,  the  Livery  of  London,  and  the  Eleffors  of  .Weft- 
minfter. 

The  fummer  of  this  a6tive  year  the  Major  fpent  in 
camp  on  Ranmer-Heath,  in  Surry  v in  the  autumn  he 
was  a fecond  time  invited  to  become  a candidate  for  the 
town  of  Nottingham,  where  he  would  probably  have 
then  fucceeded  in  his  ele8:ion,  had  it  not  been  for  one 
error  in  judgment  of  the  patriotic  party ; and  in  the 
winter  he  received  in  marriage  the  hand  of  Mifs  Dafh- 
wood,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Samuel  Dafhwood,  of 
Well,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  Efq.  This  gentleman 
reprefented  the  elder  branch  of  his  family  ; the  two 
younger  branches  being  reprefented  by  the  prefent  Sir 
Henry  Dafhwood  and  the  late  Lord  Le  Defpencer.  Mrs. 
Cartwright’s  mother  was  foie  heirefs  of  James  Bateman, 
Efq.  of  Well  aforefaid,  (uncle  of  the  prefent  Lord  Bate- 
man,) and  is  now  a widow. 

0.2  It 

* In  this  appointment,  the  celebrated  'Dr,  Price  and  riie  Rct,  George 
W alker  were  his  colleagues. 

§ The  great  Lord  Camden  Ijpoke  of  this  work  to  the  late  Nathanid 
^mlch,  Efq.  M.  P.  andnthers  of  his  friends,  in  terms  of  high  encomium. 
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It  was  before  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  in  the 
fummer  of  this  year,  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  brought 
in  his  bill  for  a reform  in  the  reprefentation,  on  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  Major’s  book,  making  very  ho- 
nourable mention  of  the  author  in  his  introdu(9;ory 
fpeech. 

•The  circuihftancc,  which  brought  his  Grace  and  the 
Major  acquainted  is  fo  much  to  the  credit  of  both  par- 
ties that  it  deferves  to  be  known.  In  the  Major’s  firft 
publication  on  Reform,  in  the  year  1777,  he  had  expof- 
tulated  with  the  then  Oppofition  in  terms  of  earneflnefs 
and  of  fome  freedom.  He  had  faid,  that  fuch  of  them, 
as  fliould  not  pledge  themfelves  to  immediate  and  unceaf-^ 
ing  exertions,  for  effefting  a complete  parliamentary  re- 
formation, ought  to  be  confidered  as  no  better  than  facti- 
ous demagogues  contending  for  a (hare  in  the  power  and 
plunder  of  their  country  ; and  he  had  ufed  other  expref- 
fions  of  a fimilar  nature.  The  Duke,  who  before  the 
publication  of  this  work  had  not  been  aware  of  the  wide 
breaches  in  the  conftitution  it  pointed  out,  and  who  was 
flruck  by  the  Major’s  reafoning  with  the  neceflity  of  re- 
pairing them,  was  yet  fenfibly  flung  with  feverities  of 
language  which  he  thought  unjuflly  pointed  at  him  as 
well  as  others.  Under  thefe  impreflions,  he  put  the  book 
in  his  pocket,  introduced  himfelf  to  the  author,  turned 
to  the  offenfive  paflages,  and  read  them  with  tokens  of 
much  refentment ; after  which,  he  commented  with  fe- 
verity  on  the  injuftice  and  uncharitablenefs  of  appearing 
to  fufpe6t  the  integrity  of  men,  on  a point  to  which  their 
attention  had  not  before  been  drawn.  The  Major  plead- 
ed the  hypothetical  nature  of  the  language  alluded  to,  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  fubje61:,  and  the  warmth  of 
his  own  feelings.  Difeourfe  enfued;  and,  after  a con- 
verfation  of  two  or  three  hours,  they  parted  well  enough 
pleafed  with  each  other.  Although  it  was  not  without 
taking  time  to  make  himfelf  thoroughly  mafler  of  the 
fubjeft,  that  the  Duke  received  conviction  of  the  truth 
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the  principles  laid  down  by  Major  C. : It  is  well 
known,  both  by  his  bill  above-mentioned,  and  by  his  ce- 
lebrated letter  to  Colonel  Sharman,  that  he  early  adopted 
tljofe  principles  without  referve ; and  that  his  own  unan- 
fwerable  arguments  in  their  fupport  gained  over  to  them 
thoufands  of  converts. 

In  the  year  1781,  while  the  convention  of  deputies 
dill  fat  in  London,  appeared  the  Major’s  letters  to  thofe 
deputies ; the  object  of  this  fmall  piece  being  to  convey 
corredt  notions  on  the  nature  of  reprefentation  as  the  only 
true  guide  in  reforming  a reprefentative  body,  which, 
through  decay  and  corruption,  had  ceafed  to  anfwer  its 
conditutional  ends. 

The  fummer  of  this  year  was  fpent  in  camp  at  Gos- 
port ; and,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Major  loft 
his  father. 

In  I 782,  continuing  his  exertions  in  the  caufe,  and  ap- 
parently confidering  what  particular  bodies  of  Englifti- 
ttien  were  mod  likely  to  feel  the  force  ol  his  reafonings, 
and  ferioufly  to  exert  themfelves  for  relief,  he  publifhed 
“ Give  us  our  Rights;  or  a Letter  to  the  prefent  Elec- 
tors of  Middlefex  and  the  Metropolis,  (hewing,  &c.’* 
In  Augud,  of  the  fame  year,  the  Major  again  took  a 
leading  part  in  promoting  a county-meeting  in  Notting- 
hamfliire,  to  petition  for  a reform  in  the  reprefentatiort  of 
the  people  in  parliament ; and,  as  it  was  the  requeft  of 
the  gentlemen,  figning  the  requifition,  that  the  high  (he- 
riff  would  confult  the  mod  convenient  feafon  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  he  called  a meeting  for  the  28ih  of  October,  when 
a petition  was  agreed  on. 

It  was  in  this  year  alfo,  the  Major,  as  appears  by  the 
dates,  gave  a new  edition  of  the  ‘‘  Declaration  of  Rights, 
without  which  no  Engliflirnan  can  be  a free  Man,  nor  the 
Englilh  Nation  a free  People,”  to  wTich  he  now  added  a 
forcible  appeal  to  the  underdandings  of  his  countrymen, 
under  this  title,  “ For  the  great  conditutional  Right  and 
Duty,  as  well  as  the  IVifdom  and  the  Necejpty,  of  being 
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armed  for  defence  of  the  Peace,  the  Laws,  and  the^ 
Liberties^  of  our  Country,  fee  the  following  Authorities^ 
and  Arguments.”  This  piece  was  not  only  printed  and 
widely  circulated,  in  a plain  drefs,  by  the  Society  for 
Conftitutional  Information,  but  was  likewife  publifhed  in 
an  elegant  ftyle  for  being  framed  and  glazed  as  an  orna- 
mental piece  of  furniture  ; the  declaration  having  a. 
broad  margin  or  border  enriched  with  emblems  and  alle- 
gories, verfes,  and  quotaiions>  expreffive  of  the  contraflr 
between  liberty  and  (lavery^  and  illuflirative  of  the  doc^ 
trines  of  the  Declaration. — A declaration,  of  which  it 
w^as  faid,  by  the  immortal  Sir  William  Jones,  (a^ 
mernber  of  the  fociety,)  that  “ it  ought  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  and  a declaration  over  which  the  equal- 
ly-immoital  Chatham,  with  tokens  of  deep  emotion^ 
emphatically  pronounced  thefe  words;  “ Aye,  this  is» 
very  right.”*" 

Amongft  the  other  ornaments  of  this  copper-plate 
print,  a bull:  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is  mod:  confpicu- 
ous,  and,  indeed,  it  is  made  the  principal  figure ; and 
there  are  likewife  medallions  of  Jebb,  Northcote,  Lofft, 
Sharp,  and  Cartwright,  as  thofe  by  whom  the  doctrines 
of  the  declaration  had  been  moft  fuccefsfully  inculcated. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  year  1783,  Major  C. 
engaged  in  agriculture;  his  elder  brother,  who  had  no 
relifh  for  fuch  an  occupation,  having  then  transferred  to 
him  the  farm  in  Nottinghamfhire,  and  all  other  agricul- 
tural concerns  of  his  late  father,  which  he  had  kept  in 
his  own  hands  for  one  year. 

In  17S4,  the- Major  defended  the  virtuous  caufe  of  po- 
litical reform,  in  which  he  had  fo  long  laboured,  againft 
•the  infidious,  but  w'itty,  attack  of  the  celebrated  Soame 
Jennings,  in  a pamphlet  entitled  (in  allufion  to  a well- 

known 

* The  Declaration  was  put  into  his  hands  by  the  late  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, who,  upon  a viCt  to  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  reported  the  fa<5l  to 
Major  C. ; hut  the  writer  of  thefe  memoirs  bslleves  it  was  the  firft  edi- 
tion of  the  Declaration  chat  was  fliewn  to  Lord  Chatham. 
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known  work  of  that  gentleman’s)  Internal  Evidence  ; 
or  an  Inquiry  how  far  Truth  and  the  Chriftian  Religion 
have  been  confulted  by  the  Author  of  Thoughts  cn  a Par- 
liamentary ReformP 

In  March,  1785,  Major  C.  was  once  more  princi- 
pally inftrumental  in  affembling  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham in  the  great  caufe  next  his  heart.  On  that  occafion, 
he  publifhed,  in  a provincial  newfpaper  and  in  hand-bills,' 
an  addrefs  under  the  title  of  “ A Nottinghamlhire  Farmer 
to  his  Brother-Freeholders;  or  a Call  to  the ‘County- 
Meeting  to  be  holden  at  Newark,  to  confider  the  Pro- 
priety of  petitioning  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  reforrft 
the  prefcnt  unconftitutional  Reprefentation  of  the  Peo- 
ple in  that  Houfe,  and  to  fhorten  the  Duration  of  Par- 
liaments.” 

Whether  from  this  period  the  Major  relaxed  from  hu 
accuftomed  labours,  in  confequence  of  a delufive  profpe-* 
rity  having  indifpofed  the  nation  to  exertion  for  recover- 
ing its  juft  liberties,  or  whether  he  remained  filent  from 
a reliance  on  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  a belief  that 
that  minifter  would  embrace  a convenient  opportunity  of 
fulfilling  his  engagements  to  the  public  on  the  fubje6l  of 
a parliamentary  reformation,  it  is  not  for  the  writer  of 
thefe  memoirs  to  determine.  He  can  only  fay,  that,  be- 
tween the  years  1785  and  1792,  he  did  not  colle<5l  any 
productions  of  the  Major’s  pen,  nor  does  he  recoiled 
any  thing  publifhed  by  him  within  that  period ; not  but 
that  a mind  fo  afilive,  and  fo  devoted  to  the  caufe  of  re- 
form, muft  probably  have  produced,  in  fome  form  or 
other,  both  within  that  period  and  others,  many  things  on 
the  fubjed,  which  have  not  appeared  with  his  name,  or 
which  might  not  be  intended  for  publication. 

In  the  year^i  788,  the  Major,  in  conjunction  with' 
other  friends,  embarked  in  an  undertaking  in  manufadure 
on  a confidcrable  fcaie  ; expeding  it  would  prove  to  them- 
felves  a beneficial  fpeculation,  but  knov/ing  that  it  muft, 
at  all  events,  benefit  their  country  in  its  favourite  ftaple 
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of  wool.  A'  large  and  beautiful  building  was  foon  ere£f— 
cd,  at  Glarborough,  near  Retford,  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham ; and,  being  covered  in  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, a holiday  was  given  on  the  5th  of  November,  when^. 
in  commemoration  of  an  event  which  had  taken  place  ex- 
actly one  hundred  years  before,  an  event  dear  to  the  recol-^ 
leflion  of  every  true  Englifhman,  a hundred  of  King  Wil- 
liam’s (hillings  were  given,  to  the  workmen  to  regale 
themfclves,  and  the  building  was  called  The  Revolution-' 
Mill.. 

In  this  year,  alfo.  Major  C.  having  previoufly  fold  his^ 
efta^te  at“Darlton,  in. the  county  of-Nottingham^  purchafed 
an  eftate  in  Linoolnfbire,  of  which  the  townfhip  and» 
manor  of  Brothertoft  is  the  principal  part.  Here  he 
Ihortly  after  fixed  his  refidence,  improving  the  eftate,) 
cultivating  it  with  judgment,  in  a high-fpirited  and  ex- 
penfrve  manner^,  and- embellifhing  this  retirement  with 
tafte,  but  in  a (lyle  of  fimplieity  adapted  to  the  title  he 
gave  it  of  Brothertojl-Farm  and  here,  dividing  his  time 
between  the  plough  and  the  pen,  he  follows  tfie  occupa-' 
tion  of  a CincinnatuS  and  a Wafhington  ; and,  if  he  have 
not  had  the  good  fortune  of  thofe  illufirious  men  of  ferv- 
ing  his  country  in  high  military  commands,  he  has  at  leafl' 
fhewn  himfelf  an  emulator,  of  their  virtues,  by  facrificing 
his  ambition  at  the  (hrine  of  his  country,.,  and  boldly  de-' 
fending  her  deareft  interefis. 

The  culture  of  our  indigetious  plant,  ifatis,  or  woadys 
with  the  juice  of  which,  it  is  faid,  the  ancient  Britons 
ftained  their  bodies,  and  which  is  an  article  much  ufed  by 
raociern  dyers,  is  at  Brothertoft~condu£led  on  a large  fcale. 

I'he  woad  is  daily  ground  by  means  of  a mill  requiring^ 
the  power  of  eight  horfes,  and  the  room  in  which  the 
grinding- wheels  a£l;  upon  the  plant  is  above  forty  feet 
fquare,  forming  the  centre  only  of  a building  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  long  and  two  dories  high.  In  front  and  rear 
of  the  wings  are  ereded  lofty  ranges  containing  fome  thou- 
fand  wooden  grates,  with-  galleries  between  them,  om  ^ 
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which  the  woad,  after  ground  and  made  into  balls,  is 
dried  for  prefervation.  On  one  fide  of  this  fingular  group, 
which  at  a diftance  refembles  a great  caftle,  and  forming 
one  front  with  the  great  building  above-mentioned,  is 
another  building  containing  tenements  for  thirty  or  more 
families  of  the  woad-^labourers  and  the  agent  who  fuperin- 
tends  them,  a fchool,  and  other  conveniences ; the  whole 
together  making  a ftriklng  appearance,  and  adorning  this 
level  country.  It  refrelhes  the  mind  of  the  traveller  by 
gratifying  his  eye  with  a pleafing  picture,  and  his  mind 
with  ideas  of  the  earth’s  bounty,  and  of  the  benefits  of 
human  induftry  well  dire6ted.  The  efiablifhment  is  an 
unique,  bearing  many  marks  of  invention,  and  the  works 
in  general  being  on  a conftruQion  much  fuperior  to  any 
which  are  applied  to  the  fame  purpofes  either  in  this  or 
any  other  country. 

In  1789,  the  Major  was  invited,  by  a decided  majority 
of  the  burgefles  of  Retford,  to  reprefent  them  in  parlia- 
ment, whereupon  he  declared  himfelf  a candidate  in  a 
hand-bill  expreflive  of  his  political  principles.  It  will  not 
be  thought  furprizing  that  a little  intercourfe  with  the 
eledors  of  a petty  borough  fhould  have  determined  this, 
gentleman  to  take  his  leave  of  them  again,  which  he  not 
long  afterwards  did,  and  Mr.  William  Petrie  on  the  fame 
intereft  was  elefted  in  1790* 

We  mull  now  attend  the  Major  to  dinner  on  a parti- 
cular occafion,  becaufe  this  dinner  had  a confiderable  in- 
fluence on  fome  fubfequent  events  concerning  him.  On 
the  14th  of  July,  I79i>  he  met  the  Friends  of  Freedom 
at  the  Crown-and-Anchor  Tavern,  in  London,  to  cele- 
brate the  Anniverfary  of  the  fall  of  the  Baflille  ; and, 
within  a month  afterwards,  he  received  a letter  from  his 
brother,  y/ho  had  a familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Duke 
of  Newcafile,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ncttinghamfhire,  to  in- 
form him,  by  defire,  that  his  Grace  could  not  confid- 
ently with  his  political  principles  promote  him  to  the  va- 
cant lieutenant-colonelcy”  of  the  militia ; and  it  was 
^ added. 
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added,  this  being  the  cafe,  I prefume  you  will  refign 
immediately.”  In  quoting  thefe  words  in  the  ‘‘  Letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,”  which  the  Major  foon  after 
publilhed,  he  fays,  “ Refign ! No,  my  good  brother, 
nothing  like  it.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  me  to  make  knaves 
wince  under  ,my  correction,  than  laugh  at  my  pettifh 
folly.”  In  this  letter  to  his  Grace,  which  details  a long 
feries  of  injuries,  with  a view,  no  doubt,  of  driving  him 
out  of  the  regiment,  the  Major,  with  a dignity  becom- 
ing his  own  character,  and  with  the  fpirit  of  an  Englifh- 
man,  arraigns  the  lord-lieutenant  at  the  bar  of  the  public, 
for  a conduct  “ not  only  illiberal,  but  illegal : not  only 
opprefllve,  bnt  diflionourable  and  unconditutional.”  “For 
aught  that  I know,”  fays  he,  “ this  accufation  may  be 
metamorphofed  into  a breach  of  privilege  ; and  I,  the  ac- 
cufer,  may  be  called  before  the  bar  of  that  right  honour- 
able Houfe  of  which  you  are  a member,  to  anfwer  to  that 
complaint.  Should  it  fo  happen,  my  defence,  my  Lord, 
would  (till  be  your  crimination ; and  at  that  bar,  I would 
{till  aflert,  that  your  condudt  has  been  illiberal,  illegal, 
opprefTive,  difhonourable,  and  unconflitutional.” 

The' Major  did  not,  it  feems,  conceive  he  had,any 
thing  to  fear  from  the  power  of  the  Houle  on  that  occa- 
fton  Neither  had  he  been  more  influenced  by  a piece 
of  intelligence  brought  him,  while  preparing  for  the 
prefs  the  letter  it  was  known  he  had  written,  although  it 
ftemed  intended  to  divert  him  from  his  purpofe  of  mak- 
ing it  public  : by  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Duke’s 
he  had  been  told,  and  in  the  way  of  a friendly  caution, 
that  his  Grace  not  long  before  had  challenged  a gentle-- 
man  of  the  bar,  who  took  fome  public  liberties  with  his 
name. 

But,  to  return  to  the  celebration  of  the  downfal  of  the 
Baftille,  and  what  followed  upon  it: — the  lord-lieutenant 
of  Nottinghamfhire  not  only  rdufed  to  Major  C.  the 
lieutenant-colonelcy,  which,  after  three  or  four  promo- 
tions 
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flons  over  his  head,  at  the  inftance  of  the  colonel,  and 
then  unknown  to  the  Major,  he  had  promifed  him,  but, 
in  the  month  of  September  of  that  year,  he  commilTioned 
another  officer  as  Major,  thereby  difmifllng  him,  as  his 
his  Grace  thought,  from  the  regiment ; and  without 
even  the  civility  of  fending  him  a meflage  to  inform  him 
of  the  event.*  The  tranfa6lion,  however,  being  grofsly 
illegal.  Major  C.  paid  no  regard  to  it ; but,  expofing  the 
indecency  and  the  folly  of  the  proceeding,  he  declared  he 
fhould  appear  in  his  port  when  the  regiment  next  af- 
fembled.”  Care  was  however  taken  not  to  call  out  the 
regiment  at  all  in  the  year  1792,  in  which  the  Major’s 
Letter  was  publifhed  ; and,  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
deputy-lieutenants,  aflembled  on  the  23d  of  October, 
the  mighty  objeft  of  removing  Major  Cartwright  from 
the  militia,  as  fourteen  years  of  ill-treatment  had  not 
provoked  him  to  refgn,  was  at  laft  accomplifhed.  Under 
'the  fuppofed  authority  of  a late  a6t  of  parliament,  he  was 
fuperfeded ; and  the  deputy-lieutenants  Refolved  una- 
nimoufly.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to 
John  Cartwright,  Efq.  for  his  fervices  as  Major  in  th« 
Nottinghamfhire  regiment  of  militia.” 

Notwithftanding  this  decency  of  condu£f  in  the  meet-* 
ing,  few,  perhaps,  will  be  fo  fceptical  as  to  doubt,  but 
that  he  was  difcharged  as  a punijhment  for  publicly  re- 
joicing, that  twenty-five  millions  of  human  beings  had 
broken  their  chains  and  afierted  their  freedom  ; and  it- 
muft  alfo  be  recolleded,  that  the  firfi  ineffe6tual  attempt 
at  infliding  x.W\s  punijhment  took  place  fo  early  as  Septem- 
ber, 1791. 

Some  perfons,  from  the  internal  evidence  alone  of 

Major  C.’s  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  N , have  thought, 

that  to  difcharge  from  the  national  militia  fuch  a man, 
to  gratify  either  fuch  a Duke  or  his  mafters,  was  an  aft 
to  which  it  could  not  have  been  eafy  for  Englifh  gentle- 
men 
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men  to  have  {looped ; efpecially,  after  the  Major  hacf 
laid  to  this  Duke,  “ either  the  labour  of  reading  the  law^ 
for  inflrufitions  how  to  proceed,  was  too  gieat  an  effort  ; 
or  you  had  a mind  to  iliew  the  deputy- iieutenanti  with  how 
much  contempt  you  ccu'd  treat  “ Are  we  to  under- 

iland,  that  you  equally  defpired  both  the  law  and  the  de- 
puty-lieutenants But  be  not,  my  good  lord  duke,  dif- 
touraged  ; rally  your  fcattered  troops ; aJP-mhle  your  mer- 
cenaries ; call  a council  of  war  ; and  giillanily  open  a new 
campaign.  Your  future  ability  and  prowefs  may  wipe 
away  the  pad  difgrace  ; and  your  lage  brows  may  yet  be 
decorated  with  the  laurel  of  vldory.”t 

“ Is  it,  then,  the  honourable  tenure  upon  which  every 
gentleman  is  to  hold  his  commilTion  m your  militia,  that 
he  prefumes  not  to  rejoice  but  when  you  rejoice,  nor  to 
weep  but  when  you  w'eep  ? Is  he  neither  to  exprefs  his 
fatisfa£lion  when  other  nations  became  free,  nor  to  open 
his  lips  in  favour  of  the  liberties  of  his  own  country 
But,  at  all  events,  I conclude,  that  he  mud  make  no  at- 
tempt to  remove  abufes  in  thereprefentation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, be  they  ever  fo  fcandalous,  or  produ<Stive  of  ever  fa 
much  injury  to  the  rights,  the  intereds,  and  tiie  morals, 
of  the  people  ; fo  long  as  your  Grace  remains  a borough- 
holder,  and  of  courfe  one  of  thofe  *******  who  defpoiied 
the  Commons  of  that  reprefentation  in  parliament,  which 
belongs  to  them  alone  .^-7-Thefe  are  ferious  quedions, 
which  my  brother-officers,  and  thofe  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lilh  militia,  will  do  well  to  confider,  as  becomes  their 
importance.  It  becomes  them,  as  well  as  myfelf,  to  fpurn 
at  the  knavery  and  infolence  of  office,  employed  to  root 
out  from  the  militia  all  independency  of  mind.  It  be- 
comes every  man  of  us  to  exprefs  his  indignation  whenever 
treated  as  the  property  of  a court-dependent,  podeding 
not  fufficient  virtue  to  be  himfelf  the  friend  of  either  civil 
or  religious  freedom  ; nor  wifdom  enough  to  (hut  up  and 

conceal 
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conceal  that  want  of  virtue  within  the  dark  and  narrow 
call  of  his  own  bofom.” 

By  the  intimate  friends  of  Major  C.  it  is  well  known, 
that,  although  he  acquiefeed  in  the  difeharge  of  1792, 
for  the  fake  of  his  own  repofe,  yet  he  laughed  at  it  as 
illegal.  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  every  Jive  years,  that,  un-- 
der  the  A<Et  of  26  Geo.  HI.  c.  107,  a militia-officer  may 
be  difeharged.  From  the  26th  of  his  Majefty,  or  1786, 
the  only  legal  periods  of  difeharge  are,  of  courfe,  the  years 
.791,  1796,  i8gi,  and  fo  on.  Hence  it  ffiould  Teem 
only  neceflary  to  be  able  to  count  Jive,  to  dii'cover  that  a 
difeharge  in  i 792  vyas  not  according  to  law. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  i 792,  as  appears  from  papers 
produced  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Horne-Tooke,  Major  C.  was 
a regular  attendant  at  the  Society  for  Conffitutional  In- 
formation, and  frequently  in  the  chair  ; and,  by  confult- 
ing  that  trial,  it  will  alfo  be  found,  that  a newly-founded 
patriotic  fociety  about  that  time  fprang  up  in  Southwar!;, 
which,  in  the  declaration  of  its  principles,  made  ufe  of 
thefe  expreflions,  equal  afifivecitizenfhip,”  and  “ repre- 
fentative  government.’’  Major  Cartwright,  thinking  thefe 
expreflions  injudicious,  viflted the  fociety  inqueftion  at  one 
of  its  mofl:  numerous  meetings,  where  he  was  received 
with  much  welcome,  and  allowed  to  join  in  its  proceed- 
ings. Nor  was  that  all ; for,  in  a fpeech  calculated  at 
once  to  infpire  patriotifm,  and  to  direiSt  its  exertions  in 
the  line  of  the  conftitution,  and  moving  the  fociety  to  come 
to  an  explicit  refolution,  declaratory  of  its  attachment  to 
a government  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  the  fpeaker 
was  much  applauded,  and  his  motion  was  unanimoufly 
adopted. 

Hence  it  may  be  feen,  that,  although  the  energetic 
reafoning  and  the  uncommon  eloquence  of  Paine,  (who 
is  an  enthufiaft,  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon,  for  govern- 
ments Amply  reprefentative)  had  influenced  thefe  patriots 
to  adopt  in  fome  degree  his  language,  his  doctrine  in  that 
particular  had  not  funk  into  their  hearts,  and  it  was  eafy 
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for  judicious  men  to  convince  them,  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  own  country,  it  was  right  to  adhere 
to  a conftitution,  which,  if  enjoyed  in  its  purity,  would 
confer  upon  the  people  the  folid  bleffings  of  reprefentation, 
although  it  admitted  of  particular  privileges  being  poffefled 
by  a few.  The  Major,  with  the  fame  views,  vifited  two 
or  three  other  new  focieties,  and  in  each  inftance  with  the 
fame  fuccefs:  nor  did  he  defift,  until  he  had  obtained  de- 
putations from  all  of  them,  and  from  the  parent-fociety, 
of  which  he  himfelf  had  been  the  founder,  to  meet  toge- 
ther and  vote,  as  the  joint  a£t  of  the  whole,  the  fame  de- 
claration. Here,  then,  will  not  the  difpalTionate  eye  of 
reafon  difcern  the  true  chara6ier  of  thefe  focieties  ? and 
well  would  it  be,  for  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  our  coun- 
try, were  the  arijiocracy  as  ready  as  the  democracy  to  liften 
to  the  voice  of  this  friend  to  the  Englifli  conftitution ! 
Many  have  been  his  exhortations  to  the  former,  not  to 
'become  a bar  to  a reform  in  our  reprefentation,  left  the 
people,  difcovering  that  either  privilege  muft  be  annihi- 
lated, or  liberty  muft  perifh,  become  univerfally  Painites. 
Should  that  day  ever  arrive,  it  is  not  all  the  machinery  of 
power  that  can  keep  the  millions  in  fubjeclion  to  a few 
lords  in  ermine.  On  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People , ojfociaied  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 
a parliamentary  reform^  which  alfb  happened  in  1 792, 
Major  C.  became  a member  ; and  that  he  was  not  either 
inadlive  or  luke-warm  we  may  fafely  conclude.* 

We  find,  from  the  Major’s  writings,  that  in  1 793, 
when  the  minifterial  plan  for  railing  voluntary  corps  of 
feledted  perfons  was  propofed  in  the  diftridl  where 
he  refides,  that  he  moved  its  lejediion,  and  to  fub- 
ftitute  in  its  place  one  more  conftitutional,  by  in- 
viting every  tax-paying  houfe-holder  to  arm,  and  by 
appointing  a committee,  confifting  of  the  magiftrates  and 
other  gentlemen,  to  confult  the  law  of  the  land  for  in- 

ftrudlions 
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flru6tlons  how  to  organize  and  regulate  fiich  a force.  In 
the  fame  year,  he  alfo  publifhed  his  “ Letter  to  a Friend 
at  Bofton,”  vindicating  the  friends  of  parliamentary  re- 
formation, and  calling  on  the  aflbciators  under  the  banner 
of  Mr.  Reeves,  who  profefled  to  fupport  a government 
of  kings,  lords,  and  commons,  to  a£t  confiftently  with 
their  profcilions,  and  containing,  likewife,  arguments 
againft  rufhing  into  the  prefent  war. 

About  the  time  of  the  ftaie-trials,  in  1794,  he  began 
to  write  ‘‘  The  Commonwealth  in  Danger,”  which  was 
publiflied  in  1795.  Befides  a controverfy  of  fome  length 
with  the  verfatile  author  of  “ The  Example  of  France  a 
Warning  to  Britain f this  work  takes  an  inftruiStive  view 
of  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  and  fuggefts  important  cons- 
iderations refpefling  the  means  of  repelling  invaSon. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that,  when  the  whole  nation 
was  thrown  into  a (late  of  agitation  by  the  bills  of  T^ord 
Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt,  for  altering  the  criminal  law  of 
England  refpefiting  treafon  and  fedition,  he,  who  is  the 
fubjeO:  of  thefe  memoirs,  fhould  have  been  unmoved. 
The  truth  is,  he  warmly  oppofed,  in  a meeting  at  Boflon, 
an  addrefs  to  the  throne,  in  which  an  implied  approbation 
was  given  to  thofe  bills  ; and  he  likewife,  in  November, 
1795,  v/rote  and  publiflied  a Letter  to  the  High  SherllF 
of  the  county  of  Lincoln  on  the  fubje6l:,  alleging  his  ina- 
bility from  lamenefs  to  attend  a county-meeting  for  ad- 
drefling his  Majefty,  and  reqiiefling  his  written  fentim*ents 
might  be  read  ; which  requefl,  however,  was  no^  com- 
plied with.*  As  containing  the  fubftance  of  his  arguments 
againfl;  the  two  bills,  he  alfo  included,  as  part  of  his  let- 
ter to  the  Sheriff,  a copy  of  an  argumentative  petition  of 
fome  length,  which  in  his  own  name  he  had  tranOnitted 
to  the  Floufe  of  Commons,  conjuring  them  not  to  pafs 
fuch  laws.f  This  petition  was  prefented  by  Mr.  Fox, 
who  on  that  occaflon  obferved,  that  ‘‘  he  had  nor  the 

honour 

* See  p.  10  of  the  Appendix  to  this  Let  tier, 
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honour  of  having  the  political  fupport  of  this  gentleman  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  manifefted  the  moft  ardent  zeal 
in  oppofition  to  his  meafures  when  he  had  been  in  office ; 
and  had  been  equally  fincere  and  flrenuous  in  fupporting 
the  prefent  adminiftration,  fo  long  as  he  conceived  their 
meafures  direQied  to  the  advancement  of  public  happinefs ; 
but,  the  inftant  Mr.  Pitt  abandoned  the  principles  which 
had  raifed  him  to  popularity  and  power.  Major  Cartwright 
had  withdrawn  his  confidence  and  fupport ; but,  laying 
afide  all  partial  confideration,  he  was  a man  whom  all  par- 
ties refpeffed.  He  was  one  whofe  enlightened  mind,  and 
profound  conftitutional  knowledge,  placed  him  in  the 
higheft  rank  of  public  chara6l;er,  and  whofe  purity  of  prin- 
ciple and  confifiency  of  condud  through  life  commanded 
the  mofl:  refpedful  attention  to  his  opinions.”  In  this 
petition.  Major  Cartwrightdifplayed  the  fame  magnanimity 
and  patriotifm  which  had  difiinguifhed  his  condu6t  upon 
all  occafions,  where  the  interefis  of  his  country  were  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  month  of  May,  i 796,  Major  C.  received,  from 
a body  of  electors  of  the  borough  of  Boflon,  an  offer 
of  a feat  in  parliament,  which  of  courfe  they  profeffed  to 
be  both  willing  and  able  to  heflovv  upon  him  ; but  he  did 
not  mak-e  his  appearance  as  a candidate.  In  the  fame  year, 
he  publifhed  his  “ Confiitutional  Defence  of  England, 
Internal  and  External.”  The  firfl:  part  of  which,  re- 
lating to  internal  defence,  is  “ a fpeech  intended  to  have 
been  fpoken  to  the  high  (heriff  and  freeholders  of  the 
^ county  of  Lincoln,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1796,  at  a meet- 
ing to  confider  of  proper  perfons  to  reprefent  the  county 
in  parliament.”  The  fecond  part  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  condemning  the  modes  of  arming,  adopted  by  rni- 
nifters,  as  unconflitutional,  and  recommending  a revival 
of  the  pojp  tomitatus ; which  he  enforces  with  much 
general  reafoning,  and  feme  reference  to  flatutes  and  law-  ‘ 
books. 
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The  chara6ler  of  the  fpeech  may  be  colle£fed  from  a 
fingle  fentence  of  it.  As  an  individual  freeholder,  I 
came  here  perfeQily  difengaged,  to  feek  conflitmional  re- 
prefentatives  or  none.  I have  no  fox-hunting  vote  to 
beftow  on  any  one  ; neither  have  I a vote  for  party,  nor 
for  connexion;  no,  nor  even  for  facred  friendfhip.  To 
my  friend  I will  give  my  purfe,  my  hand,  my  heart  ; but 
I will  not  give  him  that  which  is  not  mine.  My  vote 
1 hold  in  trufl:  ; my  vote  belongs  to  my  country,  and 
my  country  alone  (hall  have  it  !” — The  whole  com- 
po  fit  ion  breathes  the  fame  fpirit,  and  its  references  to  the 
French  revolution,  and  to  the  Roman  hiftory  after  the 
lofs  of  liberty,  deferve  to  be  read  with  particular  attention 
by  every  nobleman  and  gentleman  of  England. 

In  I797>  the  Major,  ever  vigilant  in  the  caufe  of 
reform,  had  been  affive  in  his  neighbourhood  in  pro- 
moting a frefh  petition  to  parliament  for  that  ohje6t  ; 
when  the  language  of  certain  counter-petitioners  appearing 
to  him  extremely  unconftitutional,  it  gave  rife  to  an 
“ Appeal  on  the  SubjeQ:  of  the  Fmglilh  Conftitution.’^ 

The  feveral  Reviews  have  rendered  it  unnecefTary  for 
the  writer  of  thefe  memoirs  to  chara6i;erize  this  little 
work : they  fpeak  of  it  as  follows : 

Monthly  Review. — “ The  pamphlet  Is  diftinguiftied  for  moderation 
and  found  conftitutional  do<ftrine.” 

Critical  Review. — “ On  the  abftradl  queflion,  in  which  our  author 
is  at  iffue  with  the  anti-petitioners,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  law, 
hiftory  and  right  reafon,  arc  entirely  on  his  fide.” 

Analytical  Review. — “ The  day  of  redemption  approaches,  and, 
we  believe,  with  no  tardy  ftep.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Cartwright’s 
efforts  are  not  loft.  He  is  informing  the  mind  of  that  puHhc,  without 
which  nothing  can  be  accompliftied,  and  \vhi;li  muft  be  enlightened 
before  it  can  be  ufed  to  advantage.  The  times  are  awful  and  propitious. 
We  muft  be  made  perfedl  through  fuffering ; but  he  is  the  beft  friend  of 
his  fpecies,  whofe  efforts  are  exerted  to  weaken  the  point  or  leffen  the 
amount  of  that  fuffering.  We  wifh  every  neighbourhood  had  a Cart- 
wright, and  then  we  fliould  not  fear  a ftorm.  ^ Wc  fliould  then  hope  to  fee 
the  reprefentation  of  the  people  corredled  by  peaceful  and  conftitutional 
mcafures.  This  is  our  JlrJl  ivijb  for  our  country  : may  the  abufes  of  the 
conftitution  be  correded,  and  her  peace  be  eternal.” 

British  Critic. — “ Major  C.  is  an  enthufiaft  (we  hope  an  honefc 
one)  in  the  caufe  of  general,  if  not  imiverfal,  fuffrage.  But,  while  he 
propofes  only  the  former,  his  arguments  Unfortunately  go  the  whole  lent^th 
of  the  latter  ; for,  if  no  man  is  free  but  he  who  has  a vote  in  the  choice 
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• of  a reprefentatlvc  in  parliament,  lis  plan*  undoubtedly  excludes,  from  hh 
beloved  civil  liberty,  a very  numerous  part  of  the  nation,  and  reduces  them' 
to  what  he  calls  legal proteSiion  ; which,  the  Major  tells  us,  may  be  equally 
well  enjoyed  under  the  moft  arbitrary  government,  &c.  f 

“ In  his  plan  of  arming  houfeholders  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the 
defence  of  their  property  afid  the  conftitution,  we  cordially  agree,  and 
the  Major  mull  rejoice  with  us  in  the  happy  accomplilbment  of  his 
wilhes,”  &c 

“ The  reft  of  this  tratft  confifts  of  an  expofition  of  the  writer’s  general 
fentiments  on  political  or  civil  liberty,  for  which  his  great  authority,  his 
Magnus  Apollo,  is  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  !”  &c. 

“ But  we  would  recommend  to  the  writer  to  re-confider  thofe  princi- 
ples, § (or,  as  we  Ihould  call  them,  prejudices,)”  &c. 

The  year  1798  was  fcarcely  ulhered  in,  when  Major 
Cartwright,  in  conjunflion  with  halfa  dozen  honelT;  neigh- 
bours, once  more  advertifed  for  a public  meeting,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  another  petition  for  reform  ; and  certain 

• propofitions,  intended  to  be  moved  as  the  grounds  of  fuch 
petition,  were  circulated  with  the  fummons.  The  extra- 
ordinary interference  of  a m-agiflrate,  previous  to  the 
intended  meeting,  caufed  the  invitation  to  be  withdrawn 
by  the  Major  and  his  friends,  in  order  ‘‘  to  defeat  the 
evil  defigns  of  fuch  as  might  meditate  the  raifingof  a dif- 
turbance,  with  a view  of  charging  it  upon  the  friends  of 

• reform  ;”ll  but  the  circumflance  of  this  interference  gave 
rife  to  the  publication  of  a new  edition  of  the  “ Appeal,’^ 
with  very  large  additions. 

The  Major  appears  to  have  begun  the  additions  fo 
early  as  the  month  of  March,  1798,  although  the  laft: 
hand,  as,  it  fhould  feem  by  dates  in  the  w'ork,  w^as  not 
put  to  it  for  twelve  months.  The  author’s  fubjeeb  being 
the  ‘‘  Englifli  Conftitution,”  he  has  not  confined  himfelf 
to  the  local  violations  of  it  that  firft  called  forth  his  pen, 
but  has  taken  an  extenfive  view'  of  the  injuries  it  has  fuf- 

tained, 

* A plan  of  reform,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  founded  on  juft  principles,, 
•od  which,  at  the  fame  time,  falls  far  fliort  of  the  author’s  known  ideas  of 
reditude,  is  no  ill  evidence  of  moderation. 

f Among  the  abftrufer  queftions  in  politics,  perhaps,  few  diftindionsare 
more  important  than  that  which  is  here  fo  imperfectly  quoted  from  the 
author,  between  legal  proteSiion  and  political  liberty, 

I “ Accomplifhment  !”  By  poetical  figure,  an  acorn  may  be  called  an 
oak. 

§ The  Major,  it  feems,  has  not  only  re-conftdered  them,  but  re-fuhlijbed 
them  without  alteration,  and  with  much  additional  matter  in  their  fupport. 
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tained,'the  corruptions  it  has  undergone,  and  the  abufes 
to  which  it  is  every  day  expofed.  He  has,  alfo,  at  lead 
to  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  thefe  memoirs,  placed  it  in 
a new  point  of  view,  as  “ a two-fold  and  admirable  fyilem 
of  civil  and  military  polity  mod  happily  combined  ; w here- 
by  thefe  two  charatters,  like  the  f^culiie''  of  incel^aual 
ability  and  bodily  force  in  man,  are  infepar^biy  intervCovei], 
and  condltute  a complete  date  or  free  government.”* 
Free,  indeed,  and  glorious  would  it  be,  if  its  principles,  as 
clearly. edabl idled  by  his  pen,  were  the  rule  of  pra6iical 
government  ! 

Whether  we  follow  him  in  his  judicious  corrections  of 
thai  great  man.  Sir  William  Blackdone  ; or,  in  his  manly 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  juries ; or,  in  his  acute  ob- 
fervations  on  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ; or,  in  his  maderly 
aflertion  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  people  ; or,  in  his  dif- 
padionate  obfervations  on  the  propofed  union  with  Ire- 
land ; or,  in  his  demondration  of  the  incompetence  of  par- 
liament to  change  the  conditution  ; or,  in  his  refutation 
of  long-edablifhed,  but  erroneous,  maxims  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  his  luminous  revival  of  that  military  fydem 
which  was  “ the  nobleft  legacy  of  an  Engiifh  king  of 
kings,  the  greateft  that  ever  bore  earthly  rule  we  (hall 
at  lead  have  reafon  to  fay  that  he  deferves  the  thanks 
of  his  country. 

The  memoirs  of  Major  Cartwright,  down  to  the 
prelent  period,  ought  not  to  be  concluded  without  men- 
tioning the  late  fpirited  advertifement  of  his  Appeal  ; 
which  advertifement  exhibits  his  opinion  ot  the  prefer.t 
date  of  this  nation. 

To  thofe  who  may  dedre  to  know  more  of  the  private 
hi  dory  of  Major  Cartwright  than  has  appeared  in  thefe 
pages,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  little  incidents  of  retired 
life,  unlefs  mixed  up  with  fiction,  and  fafhioned  into  a t de 
by  the  hand  of  the  novelid,  willfeldom  gratify  expeda:i(jn. 
Wlierefore  the  writer  of  thefe  me.rioirs  has  not  been 
felicitous  to  collect  private  anecdotes  of  his  friend,  think- 
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ing  a few  that  are  chara6leriftic  will  be  fufficlent  for  pub- 
lication ; for,  fuch  only  can  be  of  general  concern. 

That  an  Englifliman,  who,  prior  to  hoftilities  with 
America,'  had  vindicated  her  right  to  independence,- 
and  advifed  an  admiffion  and  declaration  of  it  by  parlia- 
ment, fhould  enjoy  the  particular  regard  and  efteem  of 
Americans-,  who  perfonally  knew  him,  is  moft  natural. 
There  were  a few  at  that  time  in  London  with  whom  he 
became  intimate  ; and  one  of  thefe  was  a man  of  good- 
connexions  in  his  own  country.'  The  Major  calling  rather 
late  one  evening  upon  this  friend,  a perfon  booted  and 
fpurred  retired  jufl  as  he  entered  the  room.  The  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  after  a little  converfation,  appearing  ab^ 
forbed  in  thought,  the  Major,  judging  his  vifit  unfeafona- 
ble,  was  taking  his  leave.  His  friend  flopped  him,  and 
attempted  to  affume  his  accuflomed  eafe  ; birt  foon  again 
fell  into  filenCe  and  abfence.  The  Mayor  took  his  hat  ; 
and  his  friend  again  with  earneflnefs  urged  his  flay  ; but 
other  relapfes  and  tokens  of  a labouring  raind  occurring, 
the  vifitor  was  forcing  himfelf  away  ; but  his  friend  flepped 
between  him  and  the  door,  and  held  out  his  hand  as  for- 
bidding a retreat.  After  walking  a few  feconds  in  filence 
and  apparent  agitation,  he  turned  fliort  to  the  Major  and 
faid,  “ I am  going  to  (hew  the  confidence  I repofe  in  you. 
France  has  figned  a treaty  of  alliance  with  my  country; 
the  man  you  faw  had  juft  brought  me  the  exprefs  from 

, at  Paris  ; and,  as  it  would  be  fome  hours  after  that 

exprefs  came  away  before  the  Englilh  ambaftador  would 
be  in  pofleflion  of  the  fad,  minifters  here  will  probably  be 
Ignorant  of  the  event  all  to-morrow.”  He  then  gave  an 
outline  of  the  treaty,  of  which  the  certainty  of  an  early 
French  war  was  the  moft  ftriking  feature. 

Here  then  was  fuch  an  opportunity  for  a ’Change- Alley 
fpeculation,  or  other  means  of  fafely  turning  the  intelli- 
gence to  a gambling  account,  as  might  have  made  the  for- 
tune of  an  unfcrupulous  man  ; but  he,  to  whom  it  was. 
communicated,  made  no  fuch  attempt,  thinking  that  all 
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gaming  with  an  ignorant  adverfary,  and  with  a certainty 
^of  winning,  was  no  better  than  robbery ; as  well  as  that 
no  man  ought  to  play  for  a greater  flake  than,  in  the 
event  of  lofing,  he  was  able  to  pay.  And,  when  this 
temptation  was  thrown  in  his  way,  the  Major  had  no 
other  certain  income  than  his  half- pay  as  a naval  lieute- 
nant. Thus  the  important  intelligence  of  his  friend  had 
no  other  eifeO:  upon  his  mind  than  to  fill  it  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  mafs  of  vice  and  folly  which  then  poifoned  the 
counfel  sof  the  flate  ^nd  were  profufely  fowing  the  feeds 
of  calamity  to  his  country. 

From  another  anecdote,  which  hasalfo  relation  to  play, 
the  fafhionable  reader  will  learn  with  furprife,  that,  al- 
-though  Major  C.  has  been  married  nearly  twenty  years, 
-he  has  never  yet  pofTeffed  fuch  a piece  of  furniture  as  a 
card-table  ; nor  were  cards  ever  admitted  into  his  houfe, 
except  for  the  amufement  of  aged  vifitors,  or  of  a fick 
perfon  requiring  fuch  an  indulgence.  His  rejedion  of 
cards  is  not  accompanied  with  . any  thing  cynical,  but 
from  feeing  and  knowing  the  ill  efFe«9:sof  habit.  He  v/as 
particularly  pleafed  with  a paflage  in  a fermon  of  his 
friend  George  Walker,  obferving,  that  “ cards  were  in- 
vented for  the  amufement  of  a royal  idiot,  and  they  bid 
fair  to  make  idiots  of  us  all.”  He  was  alfo  much  diverted 
•with  an  infane  nobleman  he  once  fat  down  with  to  cards, 
in  company  with  the  relation  who  had  the  care  of  him. 
My  lord  played  very  gravely  until  tired,  which  happen- 
ing to  be  in  the  middle  of  a deal,  he  threw  down  his 
cards  and  took  his  walk  5 and  this  the  Major  frequently 
calls  the  moft  rational  game  at  cards  he  ever  played.  But 
the  great  caufe  of  his  diftafte  to  play  was  what  happened 
to  him  early  in  life.  He  had  at  one  time,  as  he  often  re- 
lates, fo  far  given  the  reins  to  thofe  paifions,  which  make 
men  gamefters,  that,  for  fix  weeks,  hefcarcely  ever  quitted 
the  card -table,  playing  with  the  keeneft  relilh,  from  early 
morn  till  late  at  eve,  and  but  fcantily  allowing  himfelf 
the  refreihments  of  food  and  fleep  ; and,  to  add  to  the 
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fafcination,  he  had  played  with  fuccefs  at  the  end  of  this 
period.  He  reflefied  on  this  madnefs,  and  on  practices 
he  had  dete6ied  in  Tome  of  the  players;  and  he  deter- 
mined on  a foltrary  ferious  walk.  This  walk  he  took  on 
the  fummit  of  Porr'clovvn  Hill,  which  overlooks  Porif- 
, mouth  and  the  Tea,  the  deftined  theatre,  as  he  then  thought, 
of  his  future  life.  The  nature  of  his  felf-interrogation, 
while  contemplating  the  magnificent  profpe£t  before  him, 
and  thecourfe  of  his  thoughts,  wdll  be  collected,  when, 
to  ufe  his  own  expreffion,  it  is  obferved,  th  ‘t,  at  this 
moment,  ‘‘  the  dde  turned,  and  ever  afterwards  fet  in  a 
contrary  diredtion.” 

The  late  inftilution  of  a Society,  to  improve  Naval 
Archite6lure  recals  to  mind  a fuggefiion  throv/n  out 
thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  then  a midfhipman, 
that,  under  due  encouragement  to  ingenious  men,  in  the 
ornamenting  cur  (hips  of  w'ar,  we  might,  in  due  time, 
expec^  to  fee  arife,  in  this  country,  a nautic  order  of 
architecture.  “ It  will  readily  be  admitted,”  faid  he, 

that  arms  alone,  without  arts,  could  never  have  raifed 
the  Greeks’ or  Romans  to  that  authority  they  acquired  in 
the  world,”  Ccc.  And,  fpeaking  of  naval  fciilpture,  he 
obferved,  “ In  all  the  productions  of  genius  in  this  clafs, 
there  is  a certain  ftyle  and  character,  transfufed  through 
the  whole,  which  give  them  a peculiar  grace,  beauty,  and 
propriety,  as  embeHifhments  of  moveable  fabrics  on  a li- 
quid element,  and  fuch  as  demonftrate  that  a nautic  order 
of  architecture  is  reducible  to  a fyftem  of  general  rules  and 
principles,  while  its  variety  muft  be  infinite,  and  its  pro- 
portions various  without  imperfeQ:ion.”  See  a letter  fign- 
cd  Insularis,  in  the  St.  James’s  Chronicle,  in  April, 
1769. — The  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce, appears  to  have  taken  the  hint ; for,  very  foon  af- 
terwards, a premium  was  offered  for  the  belt  fpecimen  of 
a nautic  order;  but  the  few  candidates  who  appeared  did 
not  underhand  the  fociety’s  intention  : the  fpecimens 
produced  were  not  of  the  nature  they  fought,  being  of 
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TTiatters  appertaining  to  the  mere  fhip-carpenter  inftead  of 
the  ui  aLightTman  and  fculptor. 

1 ne  Major  has  no  children,  except,  as  he  phrafes  it, 

a borrowed  one,”  a niece  whom  he  has  brought  up 
from  an  infant,  and  with  whom  he  is  not  likely  to  part, 
until  fhe  may  form  a nearer  connexion.  The  extent  and 
the  nature  of  his  friendfhips  have  been  delicately  touched 
by  his  own  hand. — “ What!  muff  you  afTail  me!”  fays 
be  to  the  Duke  of  N.  page  25,  “ even  in  my  friend  1 
Mufl  his  integrity  be  corrupted!  muft  his  honour  be 
flained  ! and  a confcioufnefs  of  bafenefs  attend  him  to  the 
grave,  rather  than  that  I ihould  not  receive  a mortifi- 
cation. Fie  ! fie  ! — Had  you  fucceeded  there,  you  had 
conquered  me  indeed  ; you  had  effectually  driven  me 
from  the  corps  it  had  been  a flab  1 could  not  have  re<- 
fifted.  — Where  is  the  man  capable  of  beholding  one, 
whom  once  he  honoured,  fallen  from  the  dignity  of  virtjjp 
and  the  nobility  of  friendfhip  !— My  nerves  had  been  une- 
qual to  the  talk  ! But,  thank  God,  the  friendfliips  of  my 
life  have  ever  been  with  men  of  principle.  The  circle, 
indeed,  is  fmall ; but  it  is  a circle,  within  which  I enter- 
tain no  apprehenfion  of  ever  being  deferted  or  betrayed.” 
— As  a fon,  there  is  none  now  to  fpeak  of  him  ; as  a 
hufband,  a brother,  an  uncle,  a mafler,  a landlord,  and 
a neighbour,  if  the  writer  of  thefe  memoirs  may  judge, 
the  fentiments  entertained  of  him  are  fuch  as  much  con- 
tribute to  his  happinefs. 

It  is  a favourite  artifice  of  fome  men  to  reprefent  the' 
noble  fpirits  who  flruggle  againft  oppreflion  and  tyranny 
as  tyrants  in  their  own  families,  and  of  difagreeable 
qualities  in  the  private  circles  of  fociety.  How  well  fuch 
a reprefentation  would  be  founded  in  the  prefent  cafe,  let 
the  reader  judge  from  the  following  words  received  by  the 
writer  in  anfwer  to  a letter  of  inquiry,  which,  amongd 
others,  he  fent  to  a very  refpeCfable  clergyman  in  Not- 
tinghamfhire,  fo  c i rcum fiance d as  to  be  able  to  give  the 
fulleft  information  from  his  own  knowledge  ; “ Major  C.’s 
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private  life  is  not  only  free  from  vice,  but  full  of 
virtue.  He  was  exemplary  in  his  duties  as  a fon,  and  he 
is  a moll  tender  and  affeQiionate  hufband,  a generous  and 
indulgent  mailer,  and  the  kindell  brother  that  was  ever 
born  into  the  world,  perhaps,  fince  the  illullrious  Roman, 
noius.  in  fraires  animi  paterni.  The  misfortunes  of  his 
excellent  family,  which  excite  the  unfeigned  pity  of 
all  who  know  them,  have  unhappily  called  for  all  the 
virtue,  in  the  lall  of  thofe  chara6lers,  of  the  modern 
ProcuUius  ; and  his  fillers  declare,  with  tears  of  gratitude 
and  love,  that  he  has  been  to  them  a father.  His 
honour  and  honelly  are  unimpeachable  ; — they  are  conl- 
fefled  to  be  unfpotted,  even  by  his  mod  furious  political 
enemies  ; for>  it  is  impofBble  he  can  have  any  other  ; artd> 
in  feme  late  family-difficulties,  with  which  the  world  has 
nothing  to  do,  have  (hewn  themfelves  in  fuch  purity  as  to 
d^ite  the  admiration  of  all  to  whom  the  fads  were 
known.  His  manners  infociety  are  polite  and  eafy.  He 
is  a perfedly  well-bred  gentleman.  He  never  gives  the 
flighted  offence  by  introducing  his  political  opinions,  nor, 
by  his  manner  of  arguing  upon  them  when  introduced  by 
others.  He  difeuffes  them  with  fuch  philofophical  quiet 
and  fuch  a mild  and  gentle  fpirlt,  that  a dranger  is  af- 
tonifhed  to  have  been  converfing  with  fo  obnoxious  a 
charader.  In  fhort,  I know  no  defed  in  this  man’s 
he^-t, ; apd^^,  were  you  to  go  from  door  to  door,  through 
this  w’hole  country,  to  colled  opinions  about  him,  the 
word  that  you^  could  hear  would  be,  that  he  maintains  a 
fet  of  what  perhaps  they  might  call  new-fangled  notions 
about  reprefentation,  and  that  he  maintains  them  perr^^ 
tinacioully.”  To  which  this  mod  worthy  correfpondent 
adds,  “ My  communication,  however  fhort,  may  perhaps 
be  valuable  for  the  being  extraded  from  the  mod  refped- 
able  part  of  our  county,  who  have  known  the  Major  from 
his  childhood,  and  though  many  of  them  differ  from  him 
in  political  opinion.” 

In  another  letter  with  which  the  writer  has  been 

favoured,  a gentleman,  who  has  invariably  fhewn  that  he 
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poflefles  the  niceft  feelings  with  the  higheft  fenfe  of 
honour,  and  who  is  very  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
circumflance  which  occafioned  the  fpirited  remonftrance 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcaflle,  fays  he  is  furs  that  all  fa6ts 
(fated  therein  are  accurate  : and,  after  noticing  the  great 
talents  of  the  remonftrator,  difplayed  early  in  his  profef- 
fion,  and  teftified  by  his  great  commanders, — his  (kill 
as  an  engineer  and  a mechanic, — fums  up  his  chara^fer 
in  faying,  that  he  is  an  excellent  writer,  volumi- 
nous publications  may  be  brought  to  witnefs  ; but  I 
think  there  is  no  occafion  to  refer  to  more  than  his  late 
luminous  Appeal,”  to  manifeft  him  a temperate, 
learned,  and  eloquent  politician.  Here  is  a variety  of 
talents,  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  one  man  : and  yet,  fuch 
is  the  perverfenefs  of  this  age,  that  a true  appreciation  of 
his  worth  muft  be  left  to  a few  friends  and  a future  age.” 

If  any  reader  (hould  be  difpofed  to  fay,  that  thefe 
memoirs  have  more  the  air  of  eulogy  than  of  faithful  de- 
lineation of  charaSfer,  and  a(k,  where  are  the  (hades,  the 
foibles,  the  failings,  the  vices,  to  which  every  fon  of 
Adam  and  of  Eve  is  liable  in  a greater  or  a lefs  degree  ; 
the  writer  can  give  no  other  anfwer,  than  that  he  knows 
no  more  of  them  than  the  great  variety  of  perfons 
to  whom  he  has  applied  for  information,  and  many  of 
whom,  from  long  acquaintance,  and  even  intimacy,  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  them,  if  they  exiHed  ; whence 
he  muft  conclude,  that,  if  Major  Cartwright  be  not  one 
of  the  beft  of  men,  and  an  ornament  and  an  honour  to 
his  country  and  his  fpecies,  he  muft  be  one  of  the  mo(i 
coni'amraate,  and  the  moft  fuccefsful,  hypocrites  upon 
earth.  R. 
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WILLIAM  Robert  Fitzgerald  is  the  fecond  of  his 
illuftrious  family  who  has  inherited  a dukedom ; his  father, 
not  only  the-moft  ancient  earl,  but  the  moft  ancient  peer, 
ef  Ireland,  was,  immediately  after  the  acceflion*  of  his 
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prefent  Majefty  to.  the  throne,  promoted,  from  being' 
]'-,arl  of  Kildare,  to  be  Marquis  of  Kildare  and  Duke  of 
Leinfter;  (the  latter  is  the  elded:  fon’s  title  of  that  family.) 
He  is  alio  Vil'count  Taplow  of  Great  Britain, 'and  asfuch 
has  taken  his  ieat  in  the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Peers. 

His  Grace  is  not  lefs  nobly  defcended  in  the  maternal 
line  his  mother,  the  dovvager-dutchefs  of  Leinfter,  is 
fifter  to  the  prefent  and  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  thus  allied  as  well  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia as  to  the  two  rival  relatives  who  had  fo  long  con- 
tended for  the  imperial'crown  of  Great  Britain,— thofe  of 
Brunfwick  and  Stuart. 

The  Duke  of  Leinfter  received  the  firft  part  of  his 
education  at  Eton-School  ; whence  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  and,  after  taking  a degree,  vifited 
moft  of  the  polite  courts  of  Europe,  where  the  rank  of 
Marquis  of  Kildare  procured  him  not  more  attention  and 
rerpedf  than  his  amiable  qualities  peculiarly  commanded. 

His  Lordftiip,  charmed  with  the  manners,  the  climate, 
and  the  fine  arts,  (of  which  he  is  not  only  an  admirer, 
but  a great  patron,)  of  Italy,  fpent  moft  of  thofe  years, 
devoted  to  making  the  grand  tour,  in  that  delightful 
couatry.  He  was  upon  his  travels  when  the  prefent 
Marquis  Tewnffiend  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  who,  in  the  year  1768,  gave  the  royal  aflent  to 
the  06lennial  Bill,  which  then  changed  the  duration  of 
the  Irifti  parliament,  from  being  perpetual  to  the  period 
of  eight  years.  The  perpetual  parliament  was  then  dif- 
folved,  and  a general  election  immediately  followed  ; at 
, which  the  freemen  and  freeholders  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
nominated  the  iMarquis  of  Kildare,  who  was  then  in 
Italy,  and  juft  entered  into  the  tw^enty-fecond  year  of  his 
age,  a candidate  to  reprefent  them. 

This  ancient  family  felt  themfelves  much  flattered  by 
the  kind  partiality  manifefted,  in  this  inftance,  by  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  towards  their  eldeft  fon.  They  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  ; the  Marquis  was  declared  a candi- 
date. 
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date,  and  a canvas  upon  the  part  of  his  Lordfliip  Immedi- 
ately commenced. 

'I  he  conteft  which  took  place  at  this  election  was 
greater  than  any  which  has  fince  occurred  on  a hmilar 
occafion.  One  candidate,*  was  almofl;  unanimously  re- 
turned ; but  the  Marquis  of  Kjklare  Avas  oppofed  by 
John  La  'J'ouche,  Efq.  w'hofe  father  was  then  living, 
and  was  the  richell;  and  moft  refpetlable  banker  in  Ireland. 
The  firm  of  his  houfe  is  yet  continued  by  his  Tons,  (one 
of  w'hom  is  John,)  and  continues  to  be  marked  with  the 
fame  liberality  and  integrity  w^hich  has  diftinguifhed  it  for 
near  a century,  and  given  it  the  charaTer  of  being,  per- 
haps, the  fird  private  banking-houfe  in  the  empire. 

The  Marquis  being  abroad,  a gentleman  of  much  ce- 
lebrity, and  at  that  time  well  known  all  over  Europe, 
(the  late  John  St.-Leger,  Efq.)  became  locum  tenens  for 
his  Lordfhip,  -in  whofe  favour  the  eleOiion  ultimately  . 
terminated  after  a long  conteft,  which  is  dated  to  have 
cod  each  of  thofe  two  candidates  above  twenty  thoufand 
pounds,  while  Do61or  Lucas  was  returned  free  of  expenfe. 

This  parliament,  the  fird  alTembled  after  the  palling 
the  Otlennial  Bill,  continued  aimed  the  full  period  of 
its  limitation,  being  called  together  in  the  year  1 768,  and 
not  difTolved  until  the  year  1776;  at  which  tirr.e,  the 
death  of  the  late  Duke  of  Leinder  prevented  the  Marquis 
from  a?ain  becoming  a candidate  for  the  Irifn  metropolis, 
as  he  had  now'  fucceeded  his  fatlier  in  his  title  and  edates. 

During  the  American  w'ar,  a defeent  of  the  combined 
enemy  upon  Ireland  was  not  only  meditated,  but  ferioudy 
apprehended,  and  among  the  numerous  corps  whicli 
formed  the  volunteer  armies  of  Ireland,  a regiment  was 
embodied  at  Dublin,  in  the  year  1770,  compofed  of  the 
mod  refpeSlable  merchants  and  traders  of  that  city,  called 

the 

* The  late  Doeftor  Lucas,  an  Irifli  phyfician  of  great  eminence,  a man 
not  lefs  celebrated  for  his  great  abilities  than  his  genuine  patriotifm  ; and- 
to  whofe  memory  the  citizens  of  Dublin  have  ereifled  a finely  fculpturcd 
pedeftrian  marble  ftatue  in  the  Royal  Exchange  of  that  city. 
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the  Dublin  Volunteers f who  unanimoufly  ele^ed  the  Duke 
of  Leinfter  their  colonel. 

The  fpirit  of  the  nation  rapidly  augmented  this  army 
of  the  people;  and,  upon  the  4th  of  November,  1799, 
his  Grace  a£ted  in  the  capacity  of  reviewing- general  of  all 
the  corps  of  Dublin  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 

There  were  fome  men  at  this  time  in  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
fter’s  regiment,  whofe  patriotifm  indicated  a ftrong  ten- 
dency to  degenerate  into  fedition  : the  fpirit  by  which  they 
were  actuated  fpread  itfelf  among  other  corps ; his  Grace 
warmly  reprobated,  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  thejr  fymptoms 
of  difaffedfion,  and  recommended,  in  their  room,  a (leady 
perfeverance,  tempered  with  moderation,  in  the  attain- 
ment of  thofe  great  conftitutional  meafures  which  the  Irifh 
volunteer  army  were  then  feeking,  and  afterwards  obtain- 
ed in  the  year  i 782.  This  moderate  conduct  adopted  by 
the  Duke  much  offended  fome  of  the  members  of  his 
Grace’s  regiment;  they  immediately  feceded,  and  formeda 
corps,^which  they  called  the  Dublin  Volunteers. 

From  this  period,  the  popularity  of  the  Duke  of  Leinfler 
continued  to  abate,  and  his  Grace  no  longer  held  the  diftin- 
guifhed  character  of  reviewing-general  of  the  Irifh-volun- 
teerarmy;  that  honour  was  conferred  upon  the  EarlofChar- 
lemont,  v/ho  continued  in  the  undifturbed  enjoyment  of  that 
rank  as  long  as  the  volunteers  remained  embodied. 

The  Duke  of  Leinder  frequently  delivers  his  fentiments 
in  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Lords,  and,  as  a public  fpeaker, 
acquits  himfeU  with  a very  fair  degree  of  credit : his  po- 
litics, however,  do  not  poffefs  that  confident  firmnefs, 
which  in  moft  cafes  is  neceffary  to  infure  the  appellation 
of  a Ready  patriot ; though,  in  reality,  few  men  are  better 
difpofed  to  promote  the  real  interefts  of  their  country. 

Kis  Grace’s  moderation  and  complacency,  in  his  public 
capacity,  are  as  confplciious  as  his  amiable  and  endear- 
ing difpofition  in  private  life.  His  having  accepted,  at 
different  times,  certain  offices  under  the  crown,  when  he 
happened  to  co-operatc  with  adminiftration,  has  in  many 

inflances 
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inflances  fhaken  that  public  confidence  which  otherwife 
would  have  invariably  attached  to  him. 

Some  few  years  fince,  his  Grace  held  the  office  of  Maf- 
ter  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  now  jointly  held  by  the  Earls 
Glandore  and  Carysfort ; and  again,  fo  lately  as  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  he  accepted  the  office 
of  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Hanaper. 

When  the  important  queflion  of  Regency  was  agitated 
in  1789,  the  Duke  of  Leinder  fupported  the  meafure  of 
appointing  the  Prince  of  Wales  regent  without  any  reflrlc- 
tion,  and,  with  Earl  Charlemont,  condituted  the  deputa- 
tion from  the  Iridi  Houfe  of  Lords,  to  wait  upon  his  Royal 
Highnefs  with  their  addrefs  for  that  purpofe. 

His  Grace  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  St. 
George,  by  whom  he  has  feveral  children.  His  eldeft 
daughter.  Lady  Mary  Fitzgerald,  lately  married  General 
Sir  Charles  Rofs ; his  elded  fon,  the  prefent  Marquis  of 
Kildare,  is  now  about  ten  years  old.  The  Dutchefs  of 
Leinder  died  in  the  lad  year,  greatly  lamented,  in  Berke- 
ley-Square,  London. 

The  Duke  of  Leinder’s  elder  brother.  Lord  Charles 
Fitzgerald,  is  now  an  admiral  in  hisMajedy’s  navy.  His 
fecond  brother.  Lord  Henry,  was,  during  the  late  Iriffi 
parliament,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  to  which  they  were  both 
elected  free  of  expenfe,  in  oppodtion  to  two  aldermen  of 
that  city,  who  were  fupported  by  the  .patronage  of  go- 
vernment. His  third  brother,  Lord  Robert,  was  for- 
merly fecretary  to  the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  at  the  court  of 
Verfailles,  and  afterwards  charge  cles  affaires  in  France ; 
and  is  now  arnbaffiador  at  Copenhagen,  from  the  court  of 
St.  James’s.  His  younger  brother,  the  late  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  terminated  his  political  career,  during  the  late 
unhappy  rebellion  in  the  fider-kingdom,  in  a manner  too 
melancholy  to  dwell  upon. 

• Leinder- Houfe,  his  Grace’s  town-refidence  at  Dublin, 
is  the  mod  princely  manfion  in  that  city  ; and  his  coun- 
try-fe  a. 
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try-feat,  at  Carton,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  is  not  lefe 
magnificent ; it  is  fuuated  about  twelve  miles  from  Dub- 
lin, upon  his  Grace’s  eftate,  which,  though  occupying 
above  eighty  thoufand  acres  in  that  county,  did  not  pro- 
duce, at  the  late  general  election  in  Ireland,  cne  hundred 
regiilered  Frolejlant  freeholders. 

His  Grace,  feme  years  fmee,  built  a cry  neat  and  re- 
gular town,  (called  Maynooth,')  adjoining  his  country- 
refidence,  principally  inhabited  by  an  hunib‘e  race  of 
manufacturers  ; and  near  this  town  he  granted  a large 
piece  of  ground,  containing  feveral  acres,  to  the  iruftees 
of  a feminary,  eftablifhed  by  a£t  of  parliament,  in  the 
year  1795,  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catl'.o  ic  youth 
upon  which  they  have  fince  erected  a very  handfome  and 
commodious  college  for  that  purpofe. 

No  tenantry  are  more  affectionately  treated  by' a land- 
lord than  thofe  of  the  Duke  ot  Leinder:  he  a'moff  con- 
ffantly  refides  among  them,  and  the  poor  on  his  edate 
enjoy  the  continual  didribution  of  comfort  in  their  necef- 
fiiies,  from  me  hofpitable  and  princely  manfion  of  Carton. 

1 he  Duke  of  Leinlter  has  hitherto  fent  eight  members 
into  the  Irilh  Houfe  of  Commons,  viz  two  for  the  county 
of  Kildare,  two  for  the  borough  of  Kildare ; two  for  the 
borough  of  Athy,  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Harridown. 

Notwithdanding  the  great  effate  poffeffed  by  the  Duke 
of  Leinder,  the  incumbrances  which  mud  always  attach 
to  fo  large  a family,  by  the  fortunes  of  brothers  and  fiders, 
jointures,  children,  &rc.  &c.  with  many  other  clrcum- 
dances,  added  to  his  munificence  in  private  life,  have 
occafioned  his  Grace  fometimes  to  have  experienced 
pecuniary  embarraffments  ; to  alleviate  which,  he  difpofed 

of 

• The  Irifh  Governmfnt  deemed  It  neceffary  to  eftabllfh  this  feminary 
for  the  education  of  the'Roman  Catholic  youths,  to  obviate  the  ill  effccSls 
of  foreign  education,  and  of  principles  of  foreign  politics,  imbibed  by 
gentlemen  of  that  perfuafion.  The  liberality  of  parliament  has  already 
granted,  from  time  to  time,  within  the  laft  three  years,  thirty-fix  thou- 
fand.pounds  in  aid  of  this  inftitution;  and  an  implied  promife  to  grant  it 
an  annual  ftipend  of  eight  thoufand  pounds.  This  ftipend,  having  in  the 
prefent  year,  pafled  through  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  was  neverthekfs 
rcje(Sled  by  the  Lords. 
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of  his  borough  of  Harrisftown,  In  the  year  1793, 
John  La  Touche,  Efq.  an  eminent  banker  of  Dublin,  for 
the  fum  of  fixteen  thoufand  pounds,* 

The  melancholy  fate  of  his  Grace’s  younger  brother, 
and  the  recent  death  of  his  amiable  Dutchefs,  appear  to 
have  greatly  affected  him,  and  for  the  prefent,  at  lea'l,  to 
have  vvitndiawn  him  from  public  life.  He  is  at  this  time 
in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his 'age.  W.  Y, 

MRS.  INCHBALD. 

ON  laying  before  our  readers  a few  particulars  relative 
to  a lady  of  eminent  abilities,  it  might  be  na’iiral  for  us  to 
introduce  our  remarks  with  complimenting  the  advocates 
of  the  Rights  of  Woman  ; and,  when  .fpeaking  of  a lady 
equally  difVmguirned  for  the  attra^ions  of  her  perfcn,  as  the 
fuperiority  of  her  talents,  it  might  he  expected  of  the  writer 
to  exprefs  himfelfin  terms  of  the  highefl  admiration. 

There  is,  unquefcionably,  ample  room  for  complimen- 
tary language,  and  many  rhetorical  flourifHcs,  on  the  pre- 
fent occahon.  But,  in  Mrs.  Inchbald,  there  are  flill  higher 
grounds  for  eulogium.  Her  moral  char.icler  conllitutes 
her  principal  excellence  ; and,  though  ukful  talents  Cind 
perfonal  accomplifhments,  of  themfelves,  form  materials 
for  an  agreeable  pidture,  moral  qualities  give  th-:  pulith 
that  fafeinates  the  heart. 

I'he  hiftory  of  this  amiable  woman  is,  in  a verv  great 
degree,  interefting,  and,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  not  a little 
romantic.  But  a hint  only  vvill  be  here  attempted  ; for, 
a complete  view  of  the  moff  important  events  of  fuch  a 

life 

♦ The  liberality  of  Mr.  John  LaT(  uche  in  this  JranL^ion  deferves  to 
be  noticed.  His  newly  ereded  countip-houfc,  which  is  fpacious  and 
coftly,  in  the  centre  of  an  exttnfive  and  highly  improved  denu-fne,  Hands 
within  this  borough  ; and  when  he  found  the  Duke  of  LeinHer  wa,  about 
to  difpole  of  it,  he  communicated  with  his  Grace  to  know  the  price, 
which  the  Duke  laid  at  fourteen  thoufand  pounds,  JuH  at  this  time,  fe- 
veral  boroughs  were  in  the  market : among  others,  the  Earl  of  Weftmrath 
was  difpofmg  of  the  borough  of  Fore  to  the  Marquis  of  Downfnire  ; 
when  Mr.  La  Touche  replied,  that,  as  his  hoiife  and  demef'ie  were  w'on 
this  borough,  it  ought  to  bring  as  much  money  as  any  other  borough,  and 
accordingly  he  paid  the  Duke  of  Leinfter  what  fome  others  had  ioid  tor, 
TlZ.  Jixteea  tboufund  founds. 
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life  would  require  a confiderable  volume ; and  a work  of 
this  kind,  it  is  expelled,  will  be  (hortly  laid  before  the 
public,  written  by  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  own  pen,  a work  which, 
whenever  it  makes  its  appearance,  will,  we  doubt  not,  ex- 
cite great  intereft,  and  convey  much  ufeful  inftruQ:ion. 

Retirement,  generally  fpeaking,  has  been  the  nurfery 
for  the  moft  diftinguifhed  charaders. — The  birth-place  of 
Mrs.  Inchbald  was  an  obfcure  village,  five  miles  from  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk.  Her  father’s  name  was  Simfon, 
a farmer,  who  had  a large  family,  diftinguiflicd  for  the 
beauty  of  their  perfons.  Elizabeth,  the  prefent  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald, was  particularly  handfome;  but,  having  a natural  im- 
pediment in  her  fpeech,  (he  contracted,  very  early  in  life,  an 
attachment  to  retirement,  and  a great  fondnefs  for  reading, 
which  excited  in  her,  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  a ftrong  de- 
fire of  vifiting  tht  metropolis,  of  which  fhe  had  read  fo 
much  in  novels.  She  accordingly  rambled  from  her  father’s 
holife,  without  acquainting  an  individual  with  her  inten- 
tions, and  came  to  London,  a mere  inquifitive  adventurer. 

On  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  arrival  in  London,  and  difappoint- 
ment,  (for,  the  friend,  on  whofe  counfel  fhe  relied,  had 
left  her  place  of  refidence  in  the  metropolis,)  fhe  thought 
that  the  profeflion  which  moll  readily  offered  itfelf  to 
her  was  that  of  ^n  aclrefs  ; a profeflion,  however,  in 
which  fhe  might  have  expeCled  to  meet  with  fome 
difficulties. 

In  London,  fhe  married  Mr.  Inchbald,  of  Drury- Lane 
Theatre,  and  went  with  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  fhe 
continued  four  years,  and  performed  the  principal  parts 
there,  when  fhe  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age. 

From  this  circumftance  we  may  draw  a conclufion, 
that  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  unfuccefsful  attempts,  hitherto,  pro- 
ceeded principally  from  natural  impediments  and  private 
prejudices:  for,  one  who  could  with  tolerable  acceptance 
appear  at  fo  early  a period,  as  a principal  aClrefs,  muff 
have  poffeffed  a confiderable  degree  of  intellect,  and  no 
common  infight  into  the  human  charaSer. 


At 
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At  length,  Mrs.  Yates,  who  had  been  long  in  poflef- 
fion  of  the  public  approbation  in  London,  retired  to  Edin** 
burgh,  in  confequence  of  a difagrecment  with  the  mana- 
ger of  Drury-Lane  houfe,  and  became  a formidable  rival 
to  Mrs.  Inchbald.  We  fhall  not  enter  on  a detail : fuf- 
fice  it  to  fay,  that  our  fair  a<Efrefs  experienced  many  inci- 
vilities from  Mrs.  Yates;  in  confequence  of  which  fhe  and 
her  hufband  quitted  Edinburgh  Theatre,  and  palfed  two 
years  at  York  in  the  theatrical  character. 

Indifferent  health,  brought  on  by  trials  of  a private  and 
delicate  nature,  occafioned  Mrs.  Inchbald ’s  quitting  York 
to  pafs  a twelvemonth  in  the  South  of  France,  whence  (he 
returned  to  England  with  a new  ftock  of  health,  and  with 
a mind  ftored  with  new  ideas,  prepared  to  encounter  the 
other  difficulties  that  make  up  this  life  of  adventures. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  in  England,  flie  loft  her  hufband  ; 
and,  though  her  marriage  had  been  rather  the  refult  of 
gratitude  than  of  the  tender  affe6lion,  (for,  there  was  a 
great  difproportion  in  the  ages  of  Mr.  and -Mrs.  Inchbald,) 
her  conduct,  on  this  occafion,  reflected  on  her  the  high- 
eft  honour.  She  now  continued  to  aft,  for  four  years,  at 
Covent- Garden  Theatre,  and  experienced  fome  mortificati- 
ons. At  the  end  of  which,  fhe  accepted  a place,  not  a 
very  advantageous  one,  on  the  Dublin  Theatre.  Thus 
was  fhe  fated  to  be  palfed  from  theatre  to  theatre. 

On  quitting  the  Dublin  Theatre,  Mrs.  Inchbald  re- 
turned once  more  to  Covent-Garden,  where  flie  continued 
an  adtrefs  for  fome  years  ; which  fituation  fhe  fuddenly  re- 
linquifhed,  continuing,  however,  to  refide  in  London, 
though  in  great  obfeurity,  ,and  opprelfed  with  poverty- 
Confidcring  the  obftrudlions  that  even  nature  had  thrown 
in  her  way,  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  no  reafon  to  complain  of 
that  fhare  of  the  public  attention  which  fhe  obtained.  She, 
1799 — 1800.  S however. 
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however,  was  now  quite  fatisfied  in  relinquifhing  for  ever 
all  thoughts  of  the  flage,  as  an  adlrefs.  It  muft  not,  how- 
ever, be  palTed  unnoticed,  that,  during  the  whole  period 
of  Mrs.  Inchbald^s  theatrical  engagements,  £he  maintained 
an  unblemiflied  characSter  ; that  the  incidents  of  her  life, 
though  they  have  been  made  the  fubjeft  of  much  conver- 
fation  in  the  gay  world,  could  never  expofe  her  to  the 
cenfure  of  even  the  moft  ferious  and  fevere,  that  the 
worthy  part  of  both  fexes,  who  were  honoured  with  her 
acquaintance,  highly  efteemed  her  worth.  Her  acquain- 
tance with  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Lady  Derby  more  particular- 
ly ftrengthened  into  friendfhip ; and  Mrs.  Inchbald  left> 
behind  her  a charafter  that  may  ftand  in  oppofition  to  the 
prejudices  of  fuch  as  think  that  an  aclrefs  cannot  be  a virtu- 
ous woman.  Nothing  argues  greater  illiberality  and  little- 
nefs  of  intelledl:  than  fuch  general  conclufions ; and 
it  is  but  juftice  to  obferve,  that  there  are  to  be  found, 
among  thofe  who  have  devoted  themfelves  to  the  theatrical 
life,  many  perfons  of  the  moft  exemplary  conduct. 

Of  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  as  a woman  of  ho- 
nour, even  amidft  all  the  gaiety  of  youth,  and  the  power- 
ful influence  of  a moft  fafeinating  perfon,  there  is  but  one 
opinion.  ' 

Henceforth,  then,  we  are  to  confider  Mrs.  Inchbald  in 
the  light  of  an  author  only,  in  which  charafter  fhe  holds  a 
refpedable  ftation,  and  procures  a very  genteel  indepen- 
dence. Her  literary  department  is,  comedy,  farce,  tranf- 
lation,  and  novel. 

The  firft  piece  fhe  offered  to  Mr.  Colman  was  a co- 
medy, in  five  a6ts,  entitled  Vll  Tell  you  What^  whofe  hard 
fortune,  however,  it  was  to  lie  unnoticed^  in  the  mana- 
ger’s hands,  till  the  fuccefs  of  a much  fmaller  piece,  The 
Mogul  Tale,  or  the  Defcent  of  the  Balloon,  excited  his 
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curiofity  to  give  it  a perufal.  The  reception  which  this 
admired  comedy  obtained  is  well  known.  The  writer  has 
preferved  the  true  province  of  comedy,  which  is  a regard 
to  manners,  and  an  exhibition  of  charadler.  The  dyle 
poflTelles  that  fprightlinefs,  the  ailuhons  that  naivete^  which 
could  not  fail  to  pleafe. 

The  manager,  Mr,  George  Colman,  an  incomparable 
judge,  accredited  this  comedy  by  a prologue,  written  by 
himfelf,  and  the  public  approbation  damped  it  as  a perfor- 
mance of  merit.  The  tide  of  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  fortune, 
therefore,  now  began  to  turn.  No  longer  perplexed  as  an 
adfrefs,  whofe  engagements,  we  have  feen,  were  always 
precarious,  and  whofe  falary  was  feldom  great  5 no  longer 
mortified  by  undertaking  writings,  for  which  fhe  could  not 
procure  a purchafer  \ Ihe  now  faw  her  profpeids  brighten. 
Accordingly  fhe  began  to  enlarge  her  rules  of  economy, 
and  changed  her  humble  lodgings  for  one  more  fuited  to 
her  circumftances ; for,  the  great  excellence  in  the  con- 
dudl  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  has  ever  been  a ftudied  economy ; 
by  which,  always  accommodating  her  mode  of  living  to 
her  circumftances,  fhe  preferved,  even  amidft  her  humble 
fortunes,  a high  fenfe  of  moral  dignity  and  her  indepen- 
dence. 

Tll  Tell  you  What  has  been  followed  by  other  co- 
medies, all  of  a flmilar  caft  as  to  ftyle,  charaifter,  and  in- 
cident. Their  titles  are  as  follow:  ^uch  Things  Are; 
Every  One  has  his  Fault ; The  Wedding-Day ; Wives  as 
they  Were,  and  Maids  as  they  Are,  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  enter  on  particulars  ; fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  each 
of  them  has  been  favourably  received  by  the  public;  and 
that  (I  am  not  inquiring  into  their excellencies  or 
defedls)  they  poftefs  that  clear  familiar  ftyle,  feafoned 
with  fmartnefs,  without  being  debafed  by  groveling  fentl- 
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ments  or  grofs  language,  which  is  the  charadleriftic  of 
genteel  comedy. 

The  department  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  then,  confines  it- 
fdf  to  comedy.  She  feems  never  to  have  attempted  tra- 
gedy, or  even  what  is  called  tragi-comedy.  Her  province, 
therefore,  was  humour  and  fatire,  occafionally  inter- 
fperfed  with  the  ferious,  agreeable  to  the  coftume  of  mo- 
dern comedy.  But,  as  this  fpecies  of  writing  b much 
converfant  with  the  ridiculous,  it  was  natural  for  Mrs, 
Inchbald  to  undertake  that  fpecies  of  comic  writing  known 
by  the  name  of  farce. 

It  is  the  province  of  farce  rather  to  caricature,  than  ac- 
curately to  delineate  charader,  the  proper  fphere  of  co- 
medy. Accordingly,  we  expert  to  find  in  it  buffooneries, 
c5ctravagancies,  and  falfe  humour.  Though  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald, therefore,  has  thought  proper  to  entitle  fome  of  her 
fmaller  pieces  farces,  we  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  calling 
them  comedies  in  twoy  or  threcy  or  feur  a6Is ; and  this 
obfervation  can  offend  none,  who  recolledl:,  that,  as  co- 
medy frequently  finks  into  farce,  fo  farce  frequently  rifes 
into  comedy.  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  farces  are  Mogul  Tahy 
and  Appearances  are  againjl  Them, 

Thofe  dramatic  works  ©f  Mrs.  Inchbald,  which  are 
either  tranflations  or  foreign  dramas  adapted  to  the  Englifli 
fiage,  are  the  following : The  Widow's  Vow  ; Animal 
Aiagnetifm  ; The  Married  Man  ; ]Sfe>:t~DoGr  Neighbours ; 
The  Child  of  Nature  ; and  Lovers'  Vows, 

The  very  pleafing  comedy,  entitled  The  Child  of  Na» 
tiircy  feems  to  have  been  the  favourite  of  our  amiable 
comic  writer,  as  file  feen^s  to  have  had  her  eye  on  it  when 
fhe  wrote  her  ftory  entitled  Nature  and  Art,  as  alfo  in  the 
Lovers'  Vows'y  for,  the  character  of  Amanthis,  in  the 
former,  may  be  fairly  fuppofed  to  have  given  a turn  to 
the  chara<Ster  of  Amelia  in  the  latter. 
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Lovtrs^  Vows  ranks  m that  defcription  of  writing,  de- 
nominated ferious  comedy,  which  is  a confiderable  im- 
provement on  what  has  been  called  the  old  comedy,  and 
has  long  fince  obtained  a refpedlable  rank  in  dramatic  re- 
prefentations.  Of  Kotzebue,  the  much-admired  author 
of  The  Child  of  Love,  and  the  general  charader  of 
his  writings,  it  is  unnecefTary  to  fay  any  thing  here  ; and, 
of  Lovers’  Vows,  Kotzebue’s  play,  adapted  by  Mrs, 
Inchbald  to  the  Englifli  ftage,  it  would  be  equally  unne- 
ceflary  to  be  particular.  The  favourable  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  received  is  in  every  one’s  recolleiSlion.  We 
cannot,  however,  forbear  noticing,  that,  in  examining 
the  chara£fer  of  Lovers’  Vows,  impartial  criticifm  ftiould 
mark  the  diftincStion  between  a tranflation  and  accommo- 
dating a foreign  play  to  an  Englifh  audience.  For,  as  dif- 
ferent languages  have  different  idioms,  fo  alfo  have  dif- 
ferent nations  their  different  manners,  and  different  ftages 
their  different  laws  5 and,  if  a dramatic  compofition,  form- 
ed on  the  manners  and  rules  of  one  country,  is  to  be 
performed  in  another,  the  different  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  different  laws  of  their  theatres,  muft  be 
confulted. 

The  Child  of  Love,  by  Kotzebue,  having  been  given 
to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  by  the  manager  of  Covent-Garden 
Theatre,  to  be  fitted,”  (I  ufe  her  own  words,)  “ as  her 
opinion  fhould  direff,  to  his  ftage,’’  it  was  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Inchbald  not  to  fuffer  her  refpeff  for  the  ingenious 
Kotzebue  to  interfere  with  her  refpect  for  an  Englilh  audi- 
ence. She  has,  in  her  preface,  pointed  out  the  inftances 
in  which  Ihe  has  departed  from  her  original ; in  moft  of 
which,  being  better  adapted  to  the  Englifh  ftage,  fhe 
feems  to  be  perfectly  juftified.  On  the  importance  and 
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worth  of  fuch  alterations,  readers  of  different  taftes  will 
think  differently.  ^ 

The  next  department  of  literature,  in  which  wc  are  to 
view  Mrs.  Inchbald,  is  that  of  novel-writing,  in  which 
Ihe  has  been  no  lefs  fuccefsful  than  in  dramatic  compoGti- 
ons. 

That  fpecles  of  writing,  called,  in  France  and  England, 
novels,  embraces  tales  or  (lories,  the  incidents  of  which 
are  fufficiently  interefting  or  uncommon,  fo  as  to  excite 
furprife,  and  yet  fufficiently  natural,  and,  if  I may  fo 
fpeak,  domeftic,  to  come  home  to  the  bofom.  Love 
commonly  forms  the  leading  charadler  of  the  perfor- 
mance. In  keeping  within  the  regions  of  nature  and  pro- 
bability, it  is  diftinguifhed  from  romance  ; and,  not  being 
reprefented  by  adlors,  it  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  drama ; 
at  the  fame  time,  it  poffeffes  fome  properties  that  belong  to 
both. 

The  pleaGng  (lory  entitled  Nature  and  Art,  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald has  not  thought  proper  to  denominate  a novel.  We 
have  fo  entitled  it,  merely  to  give  it  a fpecific  charafler ; 
but,  by  whatever  title  the  work  be  denominated,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay,  that  the  work  fully  anfwers  its  title.  The 
llory  is  interefting,  the  charaiSlers  are  accurately  drawn, 
and  the  morality  unexceptionably  good.  The  fatire  (for, 
it  has  fome  fatire)  is  juft  ; the  language  is  fprightly,  but 
not  fantaftic ; and  the  refie£lions  are  ferious,  without 
being  affedled.  Nature  and  Art  is  in  two  volumes. 

The  Simp/e  Story,  written  alfo  by  our  author,  is  a novel 
in  four  volumes.  It  is  characterized  by  the  fame  (implici- 
ty  and  fpirit,  both  as  to  ftyle  and  mannor,  as  the  former  ; 
but  the  characters  are  more  various,  the  paffions  more  in- 
terefting, and  the  plot  is  more  intricate  and  furpriGng. 
This  (lory  is  faid  to  be  Mrs,  Inchbald’s  favourite,  as  it  has 
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certainly  been  with  the  public.  We  cannot  forbear  ob- 
fcrvingj  that  the  leading  points  in  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  adven- 
turous, but  honourable,  life,  leem  to  have  furnilhed  two 
or  three  leading  incidents  in  thefe  ftories,  though  diverfi- 
iied  by  numerous  peculiarities  and  concealed  with  much 
contrivance.  The  liinple  ftory  has  gone  through' feveral 
editions.  , 

Farther  than  this,  our  memoirs  do  not  proceed.  As  a 
writer,  Mrs.  I.  has  been  fuccefsfuT,  and,  confidering  her- 
felf  much  indebted  to  her  bookfeller,  Mr.  Robinfon,  Ihe 
always  fpeaks  of  him  with  cordiality  and  refpedl.  The  va- 
rious perplexities  and  difficulties  encountered  by  Mrs, 
Inchbald  on  her  arrival  in  the  metropolis ; her  obftaclcs 
among  managers;  her  difappointments,  and  fudden  re- 
verfes  of  fortune,  her  pertinent  obfervations  on  manners 
and  charaders,  (fuch  as  cannot  have  efcaped  a niind  form- 
ed for  reflection,  and  determined  on  experiment,)  were 
we  even  poffelTed  of  faCts,  would  make  no  part  of  our  ob- 
ject; nor  would  reflections  on  her  religious  or  political 
fentiments.  Things  of  this  kind  will  come  with  great 
propriety  from  the  able  pen  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  herfelf. 

E.  R. 


EARL  WENTWORTH  FITZWILLIAM 

WAS  born  in  1748,  and  fucceeded  to  his  titles  at  the 
age  of  eight  years.  Till  his  father’s  death,  he  had  borne 
the  title  of  Lord  Milton,  and  he  then  became  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  both  in  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  large  eftates  which  fell  to  him  on  this  event 
were,  during  his  minority,  confided  to  the  care  of  the  late 
Sir  Matthew  Lambe,  father  of  the  prefentLoRD  Melburne. 

Hewasfent,  at  a very  early  age,  to  Eton-fchool,  where 
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his  and  generous  difpofition  attracted  the  love  of 

his  fchool-fellows,  many  of  whom  contracted  an  uncom- 
mon affection  for  him.  Among  thefe  may  be  particularly 
noticed  Mr.  Fox  and  the  prefent  Earls  of  Carlisle  and 
Dorchester.  From  Eton  he  was  fent  to  King’s  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doCtor  of 
laws.  He  afterwards  went  on  his  travels. 

Few  young  noblemen  ever  entered  life  under  more  fa- 
vourable aul'pices.  Inheriting  a good  fortune  from  his  fa- 
ther, he  was  alfo  confidered  as  prefumptive  heir  to  the 
large  eftates  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham;  as  the 
friend  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonihire  and  Portland,  and  of 
all  the  great  characters  whofe  names  adorned  the  lift  of  pa- 
triots of  thofe  days.  To  thefe  connexions  he  foon  added 
others,  after  he  came  of  age,  by  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Charlotte  Ponfonby,  daughter  of  the  late,  and  fifter  of  the 
prefent,  Earl  of  Besborough.  This  union  connected  him 
ftill  clofer  with  the  great  Whig-families.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  this  lady  nearly  fixteen  years  before  (he  had  a 
child,  when  (he  brought  him  a Ton  and  heir,  the  prefent 
Lord  Milton  ; and  fhe  has  ftnee  borne  him  a daughter. 

^ From  the  time  his  Lordfhip  took  his  feat  in  the  Houfe  of 
Peers  till  the  prefent  unhappy  conteft  with  the  French  Re- 
public, it  may  be  boldly  affirmed,  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
never  gave  a vote  that  could  be  deemed  hoftile  to  the  li- 
berties and  interefts  of  his  country.  He  entered  warmly 
into  the  patriotic  party,  of  which  his  illuftrious  uncle. 
Lord  Rockingham,  was  the  chief;  and,  during  the  great 
political  conteft  of  1780,  1781,  and  1782,  when  the  na- 
tion evinced  its  wearinefs  of  the  war,  and  the  country- 
gentlemen,  finding  themfelves  duped  by  the  minifter, 
called  loudly  for  a peace.  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  by  his  moti- 
ons in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  or  by  his  aCIive  fupport  of  the 
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patriotic  motions  of  other  noble  lords,  was  greatly  inftru- 
mental  in  removing  the  obnoxious  minifter,  and  the  un- 
cle of  Lord  Fitzwilliara  (Lord  Rockingham)  became 
prime-minifter. 

The  death  of  that  refpe£ted  nobleman  caufed  a fatal 
fchifm  in  the  adminiftration  ; and,  on  Lord  Shelburne’s 
acceptance  of  the  reins  of  government,  many  of  the 
Rockingham  party  quitted  him.  Among  thefe  was  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  who  joined  Mr.  Fox  *,  and  thofe,  who  have 
fince  been  denominated  the  Portland  party.  This  party, 
irritated  at  the  mode  taken  by  Lord  Shelburne  to  wreft  the 
power  from  their  hands,  committed  an  error,  which  at 
once  blafted  their  reputation  and  their  hopes  : they  joined 
the  very  man  who  had  been  almoft  the  foie  caufe  of  their 
country’s  misfortunes,  and  whom  many  of  them  had 
threatened  to  bring  to  the  fcaffold. 

In  Mr.  Fox’s  plan  of  a new  conftitution  for  the  fettle- 
ments  in  India,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  included  as  head 
of  the  commiffioners  for  India  affairs ; a place  which 
would  have  given  him  as  much  power  and  influence  as  is 
now  poffeffed  by  Mr.  Dundas.  But  the  boldnefs  of  the 
defign,  aided  by  the  tricks  of  its  opponents,  defeated  this 
intention  of  the  miniftry,  and  drove  the  party  again* from 
power.  The  difguft  of  the  people  was  indeed  fo  general 
againft  the  meafure  and  againfl;  the  coalition-miniftry,  that 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  who  had  fucceeded  to  the  powerful  in- 
terefts  of  his  uncle  in  the  county  and  city  of  York,  loft 
the  whole  of  it,  and  his  opponents  have  lince  carried  the 
eleflion  almoft  entirely  againft  him. 

The  noble  Lord  continued,  however,  to  a£l:  fteadily 
with  his  friend  for  many  years.  During  the  affair  of  the. 
regency,  he  was  the  perfon  defigned  by  his  party  to  All 
the  ofiice  of  lord-lieutenant  of  the  kingdoni  of  Ireland  j 
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and  fo  fiiliy  alTured  were  they  of  fucceeding  to  power, 
that  it  is  faid  the  richefc  ftate-liveries  were  made,  and  every 
other  preparation  which  could  add  magnificence  and  fplen- 
dour  to  his  vice-royalty. 

But  an  event  was  approaching,  which  was  to  have  the 
moft  important  both  public  and  private,  in  this 

countr}^  It  in  fa£l:  feems  deftined  to  operate  a total  change 
in  the  public  opinion  of  this  country;  and  in  private  life 
to  feparate,  perhaps  for  ever,  men  who  had  previoufly  en- 
tertained of  each  other  the  highefi:  opinion,  and  who  had 
thqught  and  afled  together  from  their  earlieft  youth. 

This  event  was  the  French  revolution  ; and  the  man, 
whofe  mifchievous  eloquence  could  effe(fi:  fo  great  an  evil, 
was  the  late  Mr.  Burke,  That  many  of  the  Oppofition 
fhould  become  the  dupes  of  Mr.  Burke’s  violent  prejudices 
was  not  furprifing;  they  had  maintained  an  unavailing 
conteft  for  power  for  many  years,  and  this  event  afforded 
them  a pretext  for  going  over  to  the  miniftry ; but  it  is 
aftoniftiing  that  a nobleman  of  Lord  Fit2william’s  inde- 
pendent fpirit  and  fortune  fhould  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  led 
away  by  this  man,  who  it  now  appears  was  writing  and 
declaiming  only  for  a penfion  ! 

With  the  public  difputes  between  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. 
Fox,  and  with  the  poignant  diftrefs  of  mind  it  occafioned 
the  latter,  every  one  is  acquainted.  The  defection  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  the  friend  of  his  childhood,  and  the 
man  of  whofe  political  principles  he  is  faid  to  have  form- 
ed the  highefi:  opinion,  was  however  to  Mr.  Fox  a ftill 
more  fevere  affhdion.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  is  alfo  peculiarly 
unfortunate  in  his  new  connexions,  having  repeatedly 
avowed  opinions  upon  French  affairs  almofi:  as  oppofite  to 
theirs  as  they  are  to  thofe  of  his  old  friends. 
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But  let  US  now  revert  to  his  Lordfliip’s  connexions  in 
Ireland. 

The  very  large  eftate,  which  this  nobleman  pofleiTes  in 
that  kingdom,  feemed  to  ftand  in  need  of  attention  ; and 
accordingly  his  Lordftiip  turned  toward  it  care  truly  pa- 
ternal. Some  years  fince,  at  a very  great  expenfe,  he 
ere<fted  a large  and  beautiful  public  building  in  the  town  of 
Rathdrum,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  that  kingdom, 
for  the  fale  of  flannels,  the  principal  manufadlure  of  that 
county.  From  this  ere£lion  mod  elTential  benefit  has  been 
derived  to  thofe  manufadlurers,  by  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  brought  to  market,  and  by  having  a certain  place 
eftabllfhed  for  their  fale. 

The  felf-intereftcd  and  illiberal  landlord  would  be  in- 
duced to  impute  the  munificence  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to 
the  ultimate  hope  of  extending  his  own  intered,  in  his 
Irifti  edates,  by  increafed  rents  or  increafed  certainty  of 
their  being  well  paid  ; but  thofe,  who  intimately  knew 
the  principles  on  which  his  Lordfhip  adls,  will  attribute 
his  condu<Sl  to  far  nobler  motives.  It  is  certain,  that,  fo 
far  from  a tenant  upon  this  edate  ever  feeling  difficulty, 
much  lefs  oppreffion,  his  Lorddiip  has  often,  during  in- 
clement feafons,  ordered  his  agent  to  prefent  fuch  of  his 
tenants  as  were  known  to  be  in  didreded  circumdances 
with  a receipt  for  their  half-year’s  rent ; and  although,  for 
the  lad  three  years,  his  Lordfhip  received  little  from  this 
vad  edate  in  Ireland,  yet  dill  are  thofe  perfons  experienc- 
ing his  bounty. 

Born  a Whig,  and  educated  in  principles  of  hereditary 
public  virtue,  his  Lorddiip  long  adhered  to  thofe  princi- 
ples in  his  parliamentary  conduct.  Ireland  particularly  is 
indebted  to  his  exertions.  In  the  hour  of  her  didrefs,  fhe 
remembered  who  had  been  her  benefador  ; and  her  peo- 
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pie,  as  with  one  voice,  called  upon -him  for  ^affiftance  j 
and  even  under  the  prefent  adminiftration,  though,  not 
congenial  with  his  own  fentiments,  he  confented  to  take, 
what  PUBLIC  NECESSITY  required,  the  helm  of  the  lif. 
ter-kingdom.  His  mcafures  for  a moment  appeafed  the 
ftorm  ; his  liberality  gave  confidence  to  all ; and  his  con-- 
ciLiATioN  changed  difcord  and  diftra(Stion  into  cheering 
unanimity. 

In  this  fituation,  his  Lordfhip  opened  the  feflion  of  the 
Irifh  parliament  in  January,  1795,  with  thefe  emphatic 
words  from  the  throne, 

“ In  obedience  to  his  Majefiy’s  commands,  I now  re- 
fort to  your  councils.” — 

Thus  commenced  a fefiion  of  parliament,  which,  un- 
til then,  had  not  for  thirteen  preceding  years  experienced 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  or  the  univerfal  convi£fion, 
that  all  the  meafures  of  its  government  would  be  pre- 
eminently for  the  advantage  of  Ireland. 

To  enter  minutely  into  a detail  of  what  has  fince  been 
underftood,  as  broken  compacls  between  his  Majefty’s  mi- 
nifters  and  this  nobleman,  touching  his  Lordfhip^s  admi- 
nifiratlon  in  Ireland,  would  be  foreign  from  the  purpofe 
of  thefe  pages.  It  (hall  fufiice  to  fay,  that  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam  found  it  impoffible  to  proceed  upon  his  plan  of  mak- 
ing Ireland  happy,  and  of  rivetting  the  hearts  of  its  peo- 
ple to  its  king,  without  difmifiing  from  office  thofe  men, 
whofe  fituation  was,  as  it  were,  the  axis  upon  which  the 
executive  government  revolved. ' All  the  men  fo  removed 
were  certainly  obnoxious  to  the  difinterefted  part  of  the 
people  of  that  kingdom.  They  neverthelefs  aflumed  to 
themfelves  the  appellation  of  the  king^s  friends.  In  their 
room,  Lord  Fitzwiiliam  called  others  to  fill  the  feveral  of- 
fices of  the  ftate,  whofe  integrity  and  political  virtue 
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lanimpeached.  Indeed  a charader  for  public  virtue  feem- 
ed  alone  to  be  the  quality  which  governed  all  his  appoint- 
ments. It  was  in  no  inftance  more  confpicuous  than  in 
the  nomination,  which,  during  his  fhort  adminiftration, 
he  made  to  the  higheft  fpiritual  dignity  in  that  kingdom. 
It  was  fhortly  after  his  Lordfhip’s  acceflion  to  the  Irifh  go- 
vernment that  the  late  Dr.  Robinfon,  Baron  Rokeby,  arch- 
biftiop  of  Armagh  and  primate  of  all  Ireland,  died.  In 
making  choice  of  a fucceflbr,  Lord  Fitzwiiliam  did  not 
refort  to  the  long  lift  of  ecclefiaftical  recommendations, 
however  highly  patronized  *,  nor  to  the  fpiritual  danglers 
who  fwarm  about  a lord-lieutenant’s  levee  ; but  he  fought 
among  the  bench  of  Irifti  bifhops  a character,  whofe  con- 
du£l  had  been  marked  by  virtue,  religion,  and  piety.  He 
feledted  a man,  who  had  been,  for  above  twenty  years, 
eminently  diftinguifhed  in  the  difeharge  of  all  thofe  du- 
ties, and  tranflated  the  prefent  Dr.  William  Newcome 
from  the  fee  of  Waterford  to  the  archbiftiopric  of  Ar- 
magh, who  yet  continues  to  be  a charitable  and  pious  orna- 
ment to  the  fpiritual  peerage.  r 

Among  the  men  difmifted  from  office  by  Lord  Fitz- 
wiiliam was  the  Right  Hon.  John  Beresford,  then  firft 
commiffionerof  the  revenue,  who  immediately  reforted  to 
England  as  one  of  the  kings  friends.  This  abfence,  how- 
ever important  he  had  been  confidered  in  the  Irifti  admi- 
niftration, was  not  found  materially  to  impede  the  happy 
progrefs  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  councils.  Parliament  fe- 
conded  his  Lordfliip’s  endeavours  to  tranquillize  the  coun- 
try, and  promote  the  general  good  of  the  empire,  with 
great  unanimity.  In  lefs  than  fix  weeks  after  the  opening 
of  this  feflion  of  parliament,  not  only  the  ordinary  fup- 
plies  of  the  year  were  granted,  but  an  extraordinary  fup- 
ply  of  20C,oooI.  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

, But, 
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But,  ftrange  to  tell ! this  was  no  fooner  done  than  Lord 
Fitzwiiliam  was  recalled,  and  Mr.  Beresford  re-inftated  in 
his  official  and  confidential  fituations. 

So  highly  venerated  was  Lord  Fitzwiiliam  during  his 
lieutenancy  in  Ireland,  that  a panic,  morceafy  to  be  con- 
ceived than  exprelTed,  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom,  but 
more  particularly  the  city  of  Dublin,  upon  the  news  of 
his  Lordffiip’s  recall  being  made  public.  The  nation 
again  feemed  to  fink  into  defpondency.  The  houfes, 
{hops,  &c.  in  every  ftreet  through  which  he  pafled,  were 
all  ffiut  upon  the  memorable  day  on  which  he  failed  for 
England,  and  at  noon-day  a folemn  lilence  and  melancholy 
mourning  marked  the  metropolis,  and  feemed  to  indicate 
the  fad  cataftrophe,  which  has  fince  befallen  that  ill-fated 
country. 

It  was  impoffiWe  but  fuch  marks  of  national  gratitude, 
forrow,  and  difappointment,  muft  have  greatly  affected 
his  Lordffiip ; and  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  this  important 
period  of  his  life,  when  he  indulged  in  the  fond  hope  of 
making  millions  happy,  his  mortification  only  arofe  from 
his  difappointment  in  being  denied  the  privilege  of  be- 
llowing that  boon. 

During  the  ffiort  time  Lord  Fitzwiiliam  continued  in  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  Dublin-caftle  exhibited  a fplen- 
dour  which  had  never  before  been  difplayed  in  that  king- 
dom. The  magnificence  of  all  his  appointments, , while 
they  befpoke  the  dignity  of  the  proprietor,  furniffied  the 
means  of  induftry  and  of  happinefs  to  thoufands. 

The  laudable  example  held  out  at  the  Iriffi  court  by 
Lord  and  Lady  Fitzwiiliam,  operated  by  attracting  thither 
the  truly  good,  amiable,  and  virtuous  part  of  the  nation; 
in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  vicious,  the  profligate, 
and  the  abandoned,  fled  from  its  luftre. 
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Lord  Fitzwilliam,  upon  his  return  to  England,  took 
occafion  to  ftate  fome  of  the  leading  features  of  his  fhort- 
lived  adminiftration  in  Ireland,  in  two  letters  to  his  old 
friend  Lord  Carlifle ; which  letters  were  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed.  In  thefe,  his  Lordfhip  enters  pretty  full  into  the 
queftion,  what  privileges  were  agreed  upon  to  be  extend- 
ed to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland ; he  proves  the 
wifhes  of  the  Britifh  cabinet  to  have  been  to  keep  back 
the  agitation  of  that  queftion. 

Mr.  Beresford,  who  had  remained  all  this  time  in  Eng- 
land, contrived  to  bring  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  an  eclaircijfe^ 
menty  which  was  to  be  determined  as  an  affair  of  honour. 
Lord  F.  gave  Mr.  B.  a meeting  in  Hyde-park ; but,  the 
matter  having  by  fome  means  tranfpired,  a flop  was  put 
to  any  farther  proceedings  in  that  way. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  is  a ftrenuous  advocate  in  the  Houfe 
of  Peers  for  the  profecution  of  the  prefent  war ; and, 
when  Lord  Malmefbury  was  fent  by  minifters,  in  the  year 
1796,  to  negociate  a peace  with  the  French  directory  at 
Paris,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  entered  his  fingle  proteft  upon 
the  journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  again  ft  the  meafure, 
in  which  he  ftated  at  great  length  his  reafons  and  objec- 
tions. 

, At  the  opening  of  the  feffion  of  parliament  In  1797, 
his  Lordftiip,  in  terms  of  the  ftrongeft  reprobation,  deli-^ 
vered  his  fentiments  upon  the  feparate  treaty  of  peace  juft 
then  entered  into  between  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
the  French  Republic  ; a treaty,  which  he  then  prognofti- 
cated  would  not  long  exift,*  and  remarked  to  minifters  of 
how  little  avail  had  been  their  previous  fubfidies  to  a po- 
tentate, whom  his  Lordfhip  called  a Jiiccbin  emperor^' 

A few  months  after,  and  in  the  fame  feflion  of  parlia- 
ment, when  Lord  Moira  brought  forward  the  perilous  fi- 
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tuation  of  Ireland,  and  truly  ftated  the  fmothered  flame 
then  kindling,  which  has  fince  burft  forth  into  fuch  a 
blaze  of  terror.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  warmly  coincided  with 
his  Lordfhip,  and  ftrenuoufly  recommended  meafures  of 
conciliation  inftead  of  thofe  of  coercion  and  of  torture. 
He  advifed  rather  to  bring  back  the  affections  of  the  Irifh 
people,  and  once  more  to  fend  the  dove  to  the  throne, 
which  might  perhaps  return  with  the  olive,  than  try  the 
event  of  harfh  meafures  with  an  impatient  people.  This 
advice  was  not  attended  to  ; it  was  rejeCled  by  the  minif- 
ter,  and  reprobated  by  the  leading  men  in  Ireland,  who  ' 
with  a giddy  hardinefs  of  heart  fpurned  every  plan  of  mild- 
nefs,  without  adverting  to  the  probable  confequence  of 
fuch  conduCI.  The  confequence  which  aClually  followed 
was,  that  Ireland  rufhed  into  open  rebellion  j and  it  was 
thought  advifablc  to  have  recourfe  to  a fyftem  of  ftill  more 
fevere  coercion,  fuch  indeed  as  was  never  before  heard  of 
in  the  annals  of  the  Britifh  empire.  What  has  followed 
needs  not  to  be  repeated. 

By  the  junClion  of  the  Fitzwilliam  and  Rockingham 
eftates,  now  vefted  in  his  Lordfhip,  he  fends  five  mem- 
bers into  the  Houfe  of  Commons*,  viz.  one  for  Higham- 
Ferrars,  two  for  Mai  ton,  and  two  for  Peterborough  ; none 
of  which  were  ever  bartered  by  him  or  any  of  his  Lord- 
fliip’s  illulfrious  anceftors. 

The  difmiflion  of  Lord  Fitzwilliara  from  the  vice-roy- 
alty of  Ireland  was  evidently  fuch  a£  would  have  roufed 
moft  men  to  oppofition,  from  a conviCtion  of  the  danger- 
ous meafure  adopted  by  the  miniftry  ; but  how  much  were 
the  public  furprifed  to  fee  his  Lordfhip  ftill  with  the  mi- 
niftry, and  fhewing  a difference  of  opinion  from  them 
chiefly  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  ^ 

But  a fubfequent  tranfaClion  aftonifhed  the  public,  and  * 
the  noble  Lord’s  friends,  much  more. 

'Early 
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liarly  in  the  year  1798,  the  condu6l  of  th'e  Duke  of 
Norfolk  at  a tavern,  in  the  celebration  of  the  anniverfary 
of  Mr.  Fox^s  firft  election  for  Weftminfter,  gave  great  of- 
fence to  minifters  ; infomuch  that  his  Grace  was  diftnilTed 
from  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfliire, 
&c.  and  the  command  of  the  firft  Weft  York  regiment  of 
militia. 

The  popularity  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  both  as  lord- 
lieutenant  of  that  county  and  colonel  of  their  firft  regi- 
ment, was  fuch  as  rendered  any  fubftitute  whom  minif- 
ters might  appoint  likely  to  be  very  unpalatable.  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  they  well  knew,  could  not  be  objeded  to, 
either  by  the  county  or  the  regiment  ; they  alfo  knew 
ihe'^  could  not  venture  to  propofe  an  honour  to  that  noble- 
man without  the  certainty  of  its  being  fpurned  at  with  dif- 
dain,  as  coming  from  men,  whom  his  Lordfhip  had  fo  re- 
cently reprobated.  There  remained  but  one  way  to  obtain 
Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  acceptance  of  thofe  honours  ; and,  at 
the  immediate  requeft  of  his  Adajefty,  he  received  his 
commiftion  from  his  fovereign's  hands» 

The  conducf  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  towards  this  regiment 
is  confiftent  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  The  firft 
care  he  took  was  to  promote  all  thofe  officers  who  had 
been  placed  in  the  regiment  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  be- 
fore he  prefented  any  of  his  own  friends  with  commiffi- 
ons. 

When  his  Lordftiip  is  with  the  regiment,  he  conftantly 
attends  their  mefs  ; and,  laying  afide  all  the  fplendour  of 
his  rank  and  his  ufual  attendants,  he  appears  there  with 
no  more  oftentaticus  fhew  than  the  youngeft  enfign  of  the 
corps. 

The  health,  the  fituation,  and  the  comforts,  of  the 
privates  and  their  families,  are  his  LordOiip’s  peculiar 
1799 — 1 800.  T care; 
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care ; and  his  ardent  wifli  and  conftant  defire  fccm  to  be, 
ihat  nothing  fhall  be  fpared  to  make  the  regiment  com- 
plete and  happy. 

It  is  well  known,  his  Lordfhip  beholds  with  a jealous 
eye  any  infringement  upon  the  eftablifiied  conftitution  of 
Great  Britain.  Such  he  conceives  the  fending  the  nation- 
al militia  out  of  the  kingdom.  Such  he  conceives  the 
fyftem  of  torture  lately  introduced  into  Ireland.  And, 
when  the  offer  of  his  regiment  to  ferye  in  that  kingdom 
was  officially  delivered  by  his  Lordfhip,  he  did  not  fail  ex- 
prefsly  to  ftate,  that  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  underftood 
he  was  to  accompany  them  thither. 

Notwithftanding  which,  a little  after  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  Ireland,  viz.  in  September,  179^,  when  the 
French  made  a defcent  upon  that  kingdom.  Lord  Fitz- 
william  immediately  repaired  there  for  purpofes,  which, 
it  has  been  rumoured,  in  cafe  of  emergency,  were  to  be 
of  a very  important  and  confidential  nature,  delegated 
from  the  higheft  authority. 

His  Lordfhip,  in  being  an  advocate  for  the  profecution 
of  the  prefent  war,  is  nolefs  a contributor  to  the  expen- 
fes  of  carrying  it  on ; as  the  fplendour  in  which  he  lives  in 
London  and  in  Yorkfhire,  but  more  particularly  at  Mil- 
ton-Abbey  in  Northamptonffiire,  is  not  equalled  by  any 
nobleman  in  Great  Britain. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  the  taxes,  which  from  this  flyle  of 
living  he  mud  pay,  that  he  contributes  to  the  expences  of 
the  ftate  •,  another  inftance  lately  occurred  in  the  Irifli  par- 
liament, which  ftill  farther  evinces,  in  a moft  uncommon 
degree,  the  promptitude  with  which  he  affifts  to  defray 
the  expenfe  of  the  country.  A bill  was  paffed  there  for 
appropriating  a large  fum  of  money  to  make  good  the 
loflcs  fuftained  by  fuffering  loyalifts,  during  the  late  rebel- 
lion 
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. lion  in  that  kingdom  ; of  which  defcription  his  Lordfliip 
was  by  far  the  moft  prominent  individual ; yet,  when  the 
injured  claimants  prefented  themfelves,  Sir  W.  G.  New- 
comeOj  a Dublin  banker  and  M.  P.  rofe  in  his  place,  and 
ftated,  that  Jie  had  authority  from  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  de- 
cline receiving  any  compenfation  from  government  or  the 
nation  under  that  unhappy  event. 

His  Lordlhip  has  been  uniformly  an  advocate  for  the 
extenfion  of  all  municipal  rights  to  the  perfons  profcfling 
,the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  conceives  the  do^lrine 
of  the  real  prefence  fhould  be  no  bar  to  their  emancipa- 
tion. That,  in  this  enlightened  age,  for  minifters  to  af- 
fume  a dictation  upon  the  fubje<^f  of  religion,  was  to  af- 
fume  a power,  which  is  excefs  of  blafphemy  as  well  as  of 
blindnefs. 

His  liberality  is  unbounded.  The  number  of  private 
charities,  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  difpenfing 
for  the  laft  twenty  years ; and  the  number  of  liberal  do- 
nations, the  majority  of  which  has  been  diftributed  with 
fuch  nice  delicacy  that  the  perfons  relieved  (many  of  whom 
much  above  the  common  level)  are  ignorant  to  this  hour 
of  the  bounteous  donor  ; are  equallech  by  few  indeed 
among  the  affluent  even  of  this  alms-giving  age. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam,  now  in  his  fifty-firft  year,  is  tall  and 
flcnder;  of  countenance  and  manner  engaging,  perfua- 
five,  and  He  delights  a little  in  the  fports  of 

the  turf;  but  his  principal  hours  of  enjoyment  are  occu- 
pied in  the  delights  of  the  chafe  ; exhibiting,  in  the  mid  ft 
of  a fplendid  circle,  the  keennefs  of  a fportfman  combin- 
ed with  the  magnificence  of  a prince. 

The  noble  Lord  has  erected  on  his  eftate  in  Yorkfhire  a 
beacon,  defigned  as  a maufoleum  to  the  memory  of  his 
uncle,  the  late  ever-to-be-Iamented  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
T 2 ham.  . 
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ham.  We  advife  his  Lordfhip  often  to  contemplate  this 
work,  and  to  refleiH:  upon  the  virtues  and  the  principles 
of  the  man  he  has  thus  intended  to  honour.  . 

W.  Y. 


MR.  GODWIN. 

MR.  William  Godwin  is  defcended  from  a family 
of  diflenters.  His  father,  whofe  Chriftian  name  was 
John,  was  educated  at  the  diflenters’ college  at  Northamp- 
ton, under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge ; and  was,  in 
the  concluding  part  of  his  life,  miniher  of  a congregation 
at  Gueftwick,  a village  in  Norfolk.  His  attainments  are 
faid  not  to  have  exceeded  what  is  ufual  among  perfons  of 
his  fituation.  He  lived,  however,  with  the  charadfer  of  a 
very  honefl:  man. 

Mr.  Edward  Godwin,  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Godwin, 
was  the  cotemporary  of  Watts^  Bradbury,  Barker,  and 
Neale,  eminent  minifters  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
with  whom  he  was  intimately  connected.  He  refided  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  a large  congregation,  moft  of  whom  were 
of  the  richer  clafs  among  the  diflTenters.  It  is  impoflible 
for  us  to  fay  what  was  the  extent  of  his  talents  or  learning; 
but  his  name  flood  very  high.  It  was  ufual  for  the  emi- 
nent writers  amoHj.^  his  friends  to  confult  him  on  their 
productions;  and  a ftory  1$  told  of  him,  which,  if  true, 
and  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  to  queftion  it,  is  a proof 
that  he  was  regarded  as  a man  of  tafte  as  well  as  learn- 
ing. The  ftory  is  the  following Robert  Blair,  the  au- 
thor of  a poem  entitled  the  Grav^,  reftding  in  a remote 
part  of  Scotland,  committed  the  care  of  publifhing  that 
poem  to  Mr.  Edward  Godwin;  at  the  fame  time  confult- 
isg  him  as  a critic.  The  poem,  as  every  one  knows,  ac- 
quired 
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quired  great  celebrity  j and  the  author,  coming  to  town, 
fome  time  afterward,  embraced  his  friend,  not  only  thank- 
ing him  for  his  care  in  the  publication,  but  acknowledg- 
ing he  was  indebted,  for  the  greateft  part  of  his  fuccefs, 
to  his  critic’s  advice  and  aid, 

Mr.  Godwin  received  the  earlieft  part  of  his  education 
from  a fchool-mafter  in  his  father’s  neighbourhood.  To 
difcover  what  accidents  have  affifted  in  forming  the  ha- 
bits of  a great  mind  is  one  of  the  moft  beneficial  pur- 
pofes  of  biography.  Mr.  Godwin’s  firft  mafter  feems  to 
deferve  a portion  of  the  praife  that  belongs  to  thofe  who 
have  fenfibility  to  perceive  talents  in  their  germ,  and  gene- 
rofity  to  contribute  to  their  growth  with  patient  culture. 
He  was  a man  above  the  ordinary  rate  of  perfons  of 
his  employment  in  fo  obfcure  a fpot  as  that  in  which  he 
kept  his  fchool  ; and,  having  a good  deal  of  penetration, 
and  ftill  more  enthufiafm  and  benevolence,  he  foon  open- 
ly declared  that  young  Godwin  was  fuch  a child- as  had 
never  come  under  his  obfervation  before. 

From  this  mafcer,  with  whom  it  is  probable  Mr.  God- 
win acquired  fomething  better  than  the  mere  rudiments  of 
fuch  branches  of  learning  as  were  taught  in  his  fchool,  he 
was  fent  to  Norwich  to  purfue  his  ftudies  under  a private 
tutor  ; and,  from  Norwich,  was  removed  to  the  Diifen- 
ters’  College,  at  Hoxton,  near  London,  where  he  re- 
mained five  years  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Kippis,  editor 
of  the  New  Biographia  Britannica,  and  Dr.  Rees,  editor 
of  Chambers’s  Cyclopedia.  The  ordinary  courfe  of  ftu- 
diesat  Hoxton  included  the  clafTics,  Hebrew,  logic,  ethic, 
divinity,  rhetoric,  the  mathematics,  natural  philofophy, 
and  pneumatology. 

Of  Mr.  Godwin’s  progrefs  at  the  college  little  is  known, 
and  therefore  it  is  probable  there  was  nothing  uncommon 
in  it.  He  is  faid  to  have  had  a very  fmall  party  there,  bv 
whom  he  was  not  only  extremely  beloved,  but  confidered 
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as  infinitely  fuperior  to  his  fellow-ftudents ; and  thefe  arc 
faid  to  have  avenged  themfelves  by  ridiculing  him  and  his 
little  faflion. 

It  was  ufual  for  the  young  men  at  Hoxton,  who  were 
defigned  for  minifters  of  the  dillenting-church,  to  preach 
in  London  and  its  vicinity  during  the  laft  year  of  their 
abode  at  the  college.  Mr.  Godwin  followed  the  pradlice  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  excelled  his  fellow-ftudents. 
In  1778,  he  entered  regularly  on  the  office  of  a diflent- 
ing-minifter,  the  fun^ions  of  which  he  continued  to  dif- 
charge  for  the  four  years  immediately  fticcceding,  chiefly 
at  Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  had  a congregation. 

It  well  deferves  to  be  noticed,  that  Mr.  Godwin  adopt- 
ed the  opinions  of  the  Calvinifts,  although  his  teachers  at 
Hoxton  held  the  doftrine  of  Arminius.  This,  proba- 
bly, was  among  the  firft  fruits  of  that  fpirit  of  invef- 
tigatlon  that  eminently  marks  his  character.  In  the  fcheme 
of  Calvinifm,  there  is  much  to  attrafl:  a religious  mind 
having  the  intrepidity  to  purfue  an  argument  through  all 
its  confequences. 

In  1782,  he  removed  to  London,  with  the  refolution 
of  truftingto  literature  for  the  means  of  his  future  fubCft- 
ence.  It  is  not  to  be  expe<fted,  that  we  have  been  able  to 
trace  the  procefs  of  Mr.  Godwin’s  mind  from  the  time  of 
his  affuming  the  office  of  a diffenting-minifter  to  his  lay- 
ing it  down.  The  more  minute  and  curious  parts  can  be 
known,  with  fuch  accuracy  as  will  juftify  the  motives 
that  make  an  inveftigation  of  that  nature  at  all  ufeful,  only 
to  himfelf,  and  muft,  in  part,  have  efcaped  even  his  re- 
collection ; but  Mr.  Godwin,  having  early  acquired  the 
habit  of  clofe  obfervation  and  profound  refearch,  is,  no 
doubt,  acquainted  with  many  of  the  more  fubtle,  as  well 
as  the  palpable,  operations  of  a change  in  opinions  and 
feelings,  perhaps  without  example  for  its  extent ; and  it  is 
his  duty,  as  it  is  that  of  every  man  in  his  circumftances, 
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to  furnifli  the  world  with  a hiftory  fo  important  in  the 
ftudy  of  human  nature.  We  have  beforeus,  however,  a pro- 
digy in  its  outward  appearances.  We  find  Mr.  Godwin 
rigidly  orthodox,  till  about  the  year  1783;  and,  in  1792, 
a writer,  whole  freedom  of  inquiry  and  fearlefihefs  of  de- 
duflion  gave  alarm  not  only  to  orthodoxy  in  religion,  but 
to  bigotry  of  every  fpecies.  All  that  we  have  been  able  to 
difcover,  beyond  that  outfide,  is  the  very  early  exiftence 
in  his  character  of  a love  of  knowledge.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  his  inquiries,  firft  in  religion,  and  afterward  in 
ethics,  he  never  was  to  be  fatisfied  till  he  had  penetrated 
beyond  the  veil  that  at  once  bounds  the  difcuffions  of  the 
hypocrite  and  the  perceptions  of  the  ignorant. 

Withfuch  a temper,  fomething  was  to  be  expedled  from 
Mr.  Godwin  when  he  dedicated  himfelf  wholly  to  litera- 
ture, and  all  his  habits  were  or  a nature  to  favour  his  pur- 
fuit.  He  was  ftudious,  patient,  indefatigable,  and  ex- 
tremely moderate  in  his  expenditure.  He  foon  perceived 
he  could  earn  his  bread  with  little  labour;  and,  what  was 
infinitely  important  to  the  completenefs  of  his  fuccef?, 
without  any  facrifice  of  his  tafte  and  underftanding  to  the 
multitude.  Nor  did  he  care  how  little  more  than  bread  he 
earned.  To  excel  in  his  art  was  what  he  more  immedi- 
ately defired  ; and  to  be  the  fuccefsful  advocate  of  truth, 
his  ultimate  and  greateft  ambition.  Bearing  thefe  noble 
motives  in  his  bofom,  he  was  not  impatient  to  appear  be- 
fore the  public  as  a writer ; and  we  are  not  to  be  furprifed, 
that,  for  more  than  nine  years  after  literature  was  his  oc- 
cupation, he  w'as  an  obfeure  individual,  except  where  acci- 
dent had  thrown  him  into  the  way  of  men  who  could  dif- 
tinguifii  talents  while  they  were  employed  in  colledfing 
the  materials  of  future  fuccefs. 

Mr.  Godwin  began  his  literary  life  in  1782  ; and  it  was 
not  till  1792,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  1793,  that  Poli- 
tical Juftice  was  publilhed.  He  had  no  reafon  to  repent 
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of  the  fevere  difcipline  he  had  impofed  on  himfelf.  Within 
a few  weeks  of  the  appearance  of  that  work,  his  immedi- 
ate obje^l:,  the  acqiiifition  of  fame  and  its  confequent 
power  in  the  application  of  his  talents,  was  obtained.  He 
was  not  merely  known  to  the  public,  but  was  ranked  at 
once  among  men  of  the  higheft  genius  and  attainments.- 
The  principles  contained  in  Political  Juftice  had  all  the 
appearances  and  many  of  the  elfe£ls  of  felf-evident  axioms. 
To  underftand  the  terms,  and  adopt  the  propofitions  of 
the  work,  were  fo  nearly  infeparable,  that  it  was  a faff 
that  fome  very  great  and  learned  men,  in  exprefling  an 
abhorrence  of  its  doctrines,  could  not  conceal  the  fecret 
that  their  deteftatlon  of  Political  Juftice  was  chiefly  occa- 
lioned  by  its  fubtlety  in  eluding  their  zeal  to  detect  the 
radical  error,  which,  from  certain  propofitions  they  held 
to  be  Infallible,  they  were  fincerely  perfuaded  lay  fome- 
where  in  the  work.  Political  Juftice  at  once  tortured  their 
feelings  and  baffled  their  reafon.  They  were  in  the  fitu- 
ation  that  fanatics  in  religion  afcribe  to  fome  of  their  con- 
verts, believing  and  denying,  and  ready,  in  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  their  hearts,  to  curfethe  queftion  for  intruding  it* 
felf  upon  them.  But,  while  there  was  this  ludicrous  ftrug- 
gle  in  the  minds  of  fome  of  the  readers  of  Political  Juf- 
tice, its  terras  were  in  reality  fo  Ample  and  intelligible, 
that  the  work,  although  difcuffing  its  topics  at  great  length 
and  in  very  minute  detail,  was  fcarcely  publiftied  when  it 
was  every  where  the  theme  of  popular  converfation  and 
praife.  Perhaps  no  work  of  equal  bulk  ever  had  fuch  a 
number  of  readers  ; and  certainly  no  book  of  fuch  pro- 
found inquiry  ever  made  fo  many  profelytes  in  an  equal 
fpace  of  time.  Pirated  editions  were  publiftied  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  j and  people  of  the  lower  clafs  were  the  pur- 
cKafers,  In  many  places,  perhaps  fome  hundreds  in  Eng- 
land 
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land  and  Scotland,  copies  were  bought  by  fubfcription, 
and  read  aloud  in  meetings  of  the  fubfcribers. 

Neither  the  favour  Political  Juftice  obtained  with  the  po- 
pulace, nor  the  flrange  puzzle  it  occafioned  among  fome 
of  the  learned,  are  fubjefls  of  adonifliment  to  him  who 
confiders  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  fundamental  pro- 
pofition  in  Political  Juftice  is,  that  virtue  confijis  in  producing 
the  happhtefs  cf  fociety.  To  deny  that  ftatement  is  to  aban- 
don all  the  pretenfions  on  which  men  found  their  claim  to 
refpe^l  for  their  moral  conduct.  The  fincere  man,  there- 
fore, embraces  the  propofitioh  with  his  whole  heart ; he 
has  no  heed  to  run  to  a mafter  to  know  its  meaning  or  to 
inquire  if  it  is  congenial  with  his  feelings  : to  him  it  is  real, 
if  vifionary  to  all  the  world  befide.  Mean  time,  the  hypo- 
crite is  entrapped,  if  he  ventures  to  open  his  mouth  ; for, 
he  muft  acknowledge  the  truth  of  Mr.  Godwin’s  ftatement, 
or  formally  publifh  a recantation  of  all  the  profeffions  he 
has  till  that  moment  made  of  the  motives  of  his  public  or 
focial  atftions. 

Mr.  Godwin’s  fchcme  of  morals  is  exhibited  with  fuch 
diftinclnefs  in  his  wmrk,  that  we  find  no  difficulty  in  giving 
our  readers  its  entire  outline  in  a few  words. — Virtue  conjyis 
in  producing  the  happinefs  of  fociety^  and  is  the  individual  inte^ 
rejl  and  the  general  perfeBion  of  man  : he  is  a being  governed 
by  intelleBual  motives  : to  inform  his  mind  on  every  fubjeci^  to 
the  utmojl  extent  of  human  perception,  nvould  be  to  give  him  mo- 
fives  irref/iihly  inclining  him  to  virtue,  as  defined  above  : poli- 
tical freedom  is  an  ejpential  means  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind 
in  the  great  eji  degree  ; and  political  freedom  and  knowledge,  fuc- 
cejftvely  the  caufe  and  effeSl  of  each  other,  would  carry  him  on 
indefinitely  in  improvement  of  mind  and  happinefs  of  condition  : 
by  the  unrefirained  cultivation  of  knowledge,  and  univerfal  po- 
litical freedom,  it  is  pojfihle  to  make  every  individual  happy, 
and  happy  in  a higher  degree  than  the  mtfi  fortunate  is  at  pre- 
first. 
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It  is  not  poffible  for  us,  in  the  limits  of  this  Iketch  of 
Mr.  Godwin’s  life,  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  refpe^live 
arguments  of  that  writer  and  his  opponents  But  one  remark 
is  too  important  to  this  great  queftion  to  be  omitted.  Mr. 
Godwin’s  adverfaries  were  inconfiftent  in  their  objections : 
they  reprefented  him,  in  one  and  the  fame  picture,  as  a vi- 
iionary  whofe  fchemes  were  too  grand  to  be  praCtifed,  from 
the  inherent  defeCts  of  human  nature,  and  as  a fyftematical 
advocate  of  profligacy  and  vice.  We  are  inclined  to  treat, 
with  a contemptof  his  underflanding,  the  perfon  who  feri- 
oufly  entertains  the  latter  of  thefe  objections.  It  would  be, 
indeed,  to  poflefs  a bold  and  ardent  temper,  if  we  were 
implicitly  to  believe  that  men  in  general  will  ever  anfwer  all 
the  claims  that  Mr.  Godwin’s  fyftem  makes  upon  them  of 
integrity,  fortitude,  and  benevolence.  But  we  think  it  may 
be  aflerted,  without  a probability  of  contradiction  from 
thofe  whofe  real  objeCt  is  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  afcend  into  the  region  of  Mr.  God- 
win’s fpeculations  without  improvement  of  the  heart  and 
enlargement  of  the  underftanding,  and  without  carrying 
along  with  us  into  the  world,  we  are  obliged  to  aCt  in, 
fomething  to  purify  our  conduCt,  and  ameliorate  our  con- 
dition. 

In  1794,  appeared  Mr.  Godwin’s  novel  of  Caleb  Willi- 
ams. His  former  production  had  fo  completely  eftabliflied 
his  reputation  for  genius,  that  it  can  hardly  be  faid  this  no- 
vel increafed  his  fame.  It  proved  the  verfatility  of  his  ‘ 
powers  ; but  the  creative  faculties,  the  richnefs,  eloquence, 
and  paflion,  difplayed  in  Political  Juftice,  were  not  excel- 
led in  Caleb  Williams,  although  the  latter  was  a form  in 
which  they  were  more  obvious  to  the  vulgar.  Perhaps  a 
work  on  ethics  is  never  fufiicient  of  itfelf  to  enfure  the  un- 
diminifhed  fame  of  awriter.  Inveftigations  of  that  kind, 
even  when  they  produce  faCIs,  are  in  the  nature  of  difcove- 
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fies  in  arts,  which  are  rendered  infignificant  by  farther  im- 
provements in  the  fame  art.  A work  of  imagination,  if 
condmTted  on  the  principles  of  humaa  actions  and  enliven- 
ed by  copioufnefs  of  invention,  is  eternal  in  its  reputation. 
Mr.  Godwin^s  Caleb  Williams,  therefore,  gave  permanen- 
cy, rather  than  acceflion  of  quar^tity,  to  his  fame. 

In  Ocfloher,  1794,  Mr;  Godwin  wrote  a pamphlet  enti- 
tled Curfory  Strictures  on  the  Charge  delivered  by  Lord 
Chief-Juftice  Eyre  to  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  2d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1 794.  In  the  charge  which  preceded  the  memorable 
ftate-trials  of  that  year,  certain  doCtrines  were  broached 
relative  to  the  crime  of  high-treafon,  on  the  impreffion  of 
which  on  the  public  mind  probably  depended  the  lives  of 
the  perfons  accufed.  The  temper  and  circumftances  of  the 
times  gave  thefe  doCtrincs  fuch  popularity,  that  almoft  in- 
ftantaneoufly  it  was  a current  opinion  that  the  accufed  were 
guilty,  and  would  be  conviCted.  Mr.  Godwin  faw  the 
fallacy  and  danger  of  the  reafoning  in  the  charge;  and, 
having  employed  a friend  to  write  to  his  dictating,  within 
eight- and-forty  hours,  produced  his  Curfory  StriClures.*— 
They  firft  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^  and  thence 
were  copied  into  other  papers  ; and  were,  at  the  fame  time, 
fent  to  the  prefs  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet.  On  the  day 
the  pamphlet  was  publilhed,  the  bookfeller  received  an  in- 
timation that  he  would  be  profccuted  if  he  fold  another 
copy.  He  ftopped  the  fale  ; and  another  publifher  was  of 
courfe  to  be  fought.  But  the  bufinefs  of  the  Curfory  Stric- 
tures was  already  completed. — The  fubtle  mifehiefs  of  the 
charge  were  exhibited  in  the  Strictures  with  their  natural 
undifguifed  deformity  and  coarfenefs.  The  public  tide  vy'as 
turned ; and,  inftcad  of  the  guilt  and  conviction  of  the  ac- 
cufed, nothing  was  heard  of,  in  the  ftreets  and  places  of 
jrefort,  but  the  flagrancy  of  the  offences  of  the  charge. 
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Curfory  ftrlc^ures  afford  a fine  example  of  that  fpecics 
of  writing.  The  author’s  vehement  indignation,  when 
he  prefents  the  charge  to  the  public  view  ftript  of  its  cun- 
ning, Is  a beautiful  contraft  to  his  cool  and  fleady  temper 
in  removing  its  artful  coverings. 

In  1795)  Mr.  Godwin  publifhed  an  edition  of  Political 
Juftice,  in  There  is,  in  this  edition,  fomething  to 

endear  him  to  every  generous  mind,  intent  only  on  thedif- 
covery  of  truth.  In  revifing  the  opinions  of  that  book, 
in  the  interval  between  the  firft  and  fecond  edition,  he 
thought  fome  were  erroneous ; and,  with  the  candour  be- 
coming the  value  of  the  inquiry,  he  availed  himfelf  of  the 
fecond  edition  to  inform  his  readers  of  the  miftakes.  The 
principal  difference  in  the  two  editions  will  be  found  in  the 
treating  of  the  four  following  topics:  Property,  political 
change  ; marriage  ; and  fmcerity, 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  entertaining  that  great  and  comprehen- 
five  principle,  that  there  is  no  portion  of  our  time  or  property 
njohich  •virtue  does  not  inflexibly  opply  to  fome  definite  ufe, 
ftated,  in  the  firft  edition,  as  a natural  refult,  that  the  ex- 
iftence  of  property  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  with  the 
rights  and  powers  afcribed  to  it  by  the  law,  is  an  error  in 
politics.  In  the  fecond  edition,  he  qualifies  the  ftatement 
by  acknowledging  that  the  feveral  members  of  fociety 
ought  to  be  allowed  a difcretion  in  the  ufe  of  the  property 
they  earn ; and  that,  although  it  is  ftill  true  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  employ  every  particle  of  property  according  to 
fome  mode  didlated  by  the  occafion,  and  not  by  their  ca- 
price, it  isinconfiftent  with  political  liberty  to  fuperintend 
and  dire^ft  the  application  through  the  medium  of  political 
regulations. 
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In  the  firft  edition,  Mr.  Godwin,  In  fpeaklng  of  politi- 
cal change f feems  to  have  betrayed  an  impatience  for  the 
hour  of  its  arrival ; with  the  condition,  conftantly  annex- 
ed, however,  of  its  being  forwarded  only  by  opinion,  un- 
aflifted  with  force.  In  the  fecond  edition,  he  rnoft  expli- 
citly and  ftrenuoufly  maintains  that  there  exids,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  a neceffity  for  a flow  as  well  as  gradual 
change. 

In  urging  his  objc(fl:ions  to  marriage^  as  it  exifts  at  pre- 
fent,  Mr.  Godwin  had  left  it  as  a queftion  he  did  not  de- 
cide, whether  the  promifcuous  intercourfe  of  the  fexes,  or 
the  fele^tion  of  an  individual  of  one  fex  by  an  individual  of 
the  other,  would  be  the  refult  of  his  fyftem ; but,  in  the 
fecond  edition,  he  decides  the  queftion  diftinflly  in  favour 
of  the  latter. 

Sincerity^  Mr.  Godwin,  In  the  firft  edition,  infifted  upon 
as  a quality  never  to  be  violated,  even  in  any  extreme  cafe; 
and,  in  the  fecond  edition,  he  qualifies  this  ftatement  by 
the  rule  of  utility,  which  fometimes,  he  admits,  may  de- 
mand a facrifice  of  fincerity. 

Befide  thefe  changes  in  Mr.  Godwin’s  opinions,  which 
are  certainly  important  to  his  view  of  the  refult  of  his 
fcheme  in  fociety,  there  are  many  others  of  confiderably 
lefs  effedt.  We  have  nothing  at  prefent  to  do  with  the 
truth  or  error  of  Mr.  Godwin’s  opinions.  But  it  is  a quef- 
tion material  to  this  fketch  of  his  charafler,  how  far  his 
authority,  as  a moralift,  ought  to  be  afFe<fted  by  thefe  alte- 
rations ? And  this  queftion  depends  upon  the  refolution  of 
a previous  one,  how  far  the  alterations  in  Political  Juftice 
are  deftrudive  of  the  vital  principles  of  the  book  as  firft 
defcribed  by  the  author  ? If  his  fcheme  remains  entire  in 
one  ftatement  and  the  other,  and  the  alterations  exhibit  no 
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more  than  improvement  in  fubordinate  parts,  making  the 
whole  and  even  its  outline  ftronger  than  before,  then  it 
will  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Godwin’s  candour,  in  giving  the 
a£lual  ftate  of  his  mind  to  his  reader,  is  not  the  only  mo- 
tive of  reliance  on  him,  but  that  his  authority  is  increafed 
by  his  activity  and  penetration  in  the  detection' of  his  own 
erroneous  dedu£lions.  • ' 

In  1796,  Mr.  Godwin  publifhed  a volume  of  mifcella- 
neous  eflays  under  the  title  of  The  Inquirer.  This  book 
affiimes  a very  modeft  appearance,  affecting  to  contain  no- 
thing more  than  hints  on  important  fubjedfs.  But  thefe 
are  ftrongly  conceived,  and  have  an  original  caft  ; and  the 
work  affords  one  more  proof  of  the  writer’s  unquenchable 
paflion  for  the  difeovery  of  truth. 

In  1797,  a third  edition  of  Political  Juftice  was  publlth- 
cd.  A fecond  and  third  edition  of  Caleb  Williams  were 
publifhed  in  1795  and  1797. 

There  is  but  one  publication  more  from  Mr,  Godwin's 
pen  that  we  have  to  notice,  and  that  is  connefled  with  a 
ftory  of  peculiar  intereft.  We  allude  to  the  Memoirs  of 
Mrs.  Godwin’s  Life.  The  ftory  connected  with  that  work 
deferves  to  be  told  at  length,  if  it  could  come  within  our 
limits.  It  exhibited  Mr.  Godwin  in  that  difficult  moment 
for  him  when  the  lofty  do£lrines  he  had  taught  made  heavy 
claims  on  his  own  praflice.  He  had  loudly  proclaimed  his 
objections  to  marriage,  and  his  hatred  of  that  ffate  was  in- 
deed inveterate  enough.  The  time  came,  when  he  was  to 
fubjeCt  the  woman  of  his  choice  to  unmerited  obloquy,  or 
comply  with  forms  he  could  not  approve.  The  fituatipn 
was  trying.  But  Mr.  Godwin  conceived  the  production  of 
happinefs  to  be  the  true  criterion  of  morality ; and  he  did 
not  hefitate  to  choofe,  where  unlimited  mifehiefs  were  to 
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be  Incurred  on  one  hand,  and  a definite  and  comparatively 
fmall  evil  endured  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Godwin  was  married  to  Mrs.  Wolftonecraft  In  1797. 
He  had  flightly  known  that  moft  celebrated  andmoft  injur- 
ed woman  before  her  refidence  in  France.  After  her  re- 
turn, accident  brought  him  into  her  company.  He  learnt 
her  forrowful  fituation  at  that  period  j and,  with  a zeal, 
the  vulgar  are  accuflomed  to  call  romantic,  attached  him- 
felf  to  the  defign  of  reftoring  a noble  mind  to  itfelf  and  fo- 
ciety.  The  elevated  talents,  and  perhaps  ftill  more  elevated 
temper,  of  Mrs.  Wolftonecraft,  were  almoft  univerfally 
known  in  the  world  ; and  the  fweeteft  of  the  feminine  at- 
tra<ftions  were  not  lefs  the  qualities  of  this  extraordinary  wo- 
man than  the  grandeur  of  mind  fo  generally  acknowledged 
in  her.  She  was  one  of  thofe,  that  the  powers  of  nature 
and  the  cultivation  of  fociety  fometimes  unite  to  form,  for 
whom  every  fenfible  and  poliftied  mind  almoft  lofes  its  ve- 
neration In  the  excefs  of  its  love.X 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godwin  lived  toge- 
ther may  be  prefented  as  a model  for  conjugal  life.  Mr. 
Godwin’s  former  diflike  of  marriage  was  occafioned  chiefly 
by  the  tyranny  it  almoft  always  includes.  It  is  not  fur- 
prifing,  therefore,  that  his  enlightened  views  of  that  inter- 
courfe  fliould  enable  him  to  Ihun  that  rock.  But  it  is  not 
by  the  mere  abfence  of  prominent  mifehiefs  that  we  can 
deferibe  Mr.  Godwin’s  roof  while  his  wife  lived.  To  aft 
that  is  dignified  in  the  delicate  relation  of  married  perfons, 
we  muft  add  thofe  innumerable  requifites  of  domeftic  peace 
that  are  found  in  cheerfulnefs,  good-will,  and  mutual  defe- 
rence to  the  adverfe  opinions  that,  in  two  minds  of  great  vi- 
gour, muft  almoft  neceffarily  exift.  One  of  the  pafljons 
that  has  the  moft  powerful  hold  on  Mr.  Godwin’s  mind  is, 
a fondnefs  for  converfation  with  perfons  of  fupericr  talents. 
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He  has  always  afTerted  it  to  be  the  moft  fertile  caufe  of 
intelledlual  improvement,  when  rich  and  congenial  fouls 
chance  to  meet.  We  fliall  not,  therefore,  be  very  much  in 
danger  of  exaggerating,  if  we  endeavour  to  form  a picture 
of  the  perfection  to  which  he  now  carried  this  favourite 
fcheme  of  pleafure  and  improvement.  So  rrsany  accelTbry 
temptations  as  converfation  offered  him,  in  his  intercourfe 
with  Mrs.  Godwin,  would  not  fail  to  bring  its  cultivation, 
sn  this  inftance,  to  a very  unufual  degree  of  excellence. 

Mrs.  Godwin  died  in  September,  1797.  In  the  fcenes 
that  belong  to  that  afilidting  period,  Mr.  Godwin  was  ftill 
to  be  exhibited  in  an  unexpected  light  to  thofe  who  were 
^ccuftomed  to  regard  him  as  a hard  unfeeling  theorift.  He 
watched  ove**  the  means  attempted  for  her  recovery  with  a 
fortitude  and  prefence  of  mind  that  recalled  to  his  friends 
the  recollection  of  the  philofopher  they  had  been  ufed  to 
contemplate  in  his  writings  •,  but,  when  hope  was  gone,  he 
abandoned  himfelf  to  forrow  that  feemed  to  affimilate  him 
with  the  weakeft  of  mankind : and,  when  Mrs.  Godwin 
was  no  more,  he  admitted  of  no  confolation,  in  the  firft 
moments  of  his  anguifh,  but  that  of  paying  a fuperftitious 
refpeCt  to  her  remains. 

It  was  in  January,  1798,  that  Mr.  Godwin  publifhed 
his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Godwin.  In  May,  of  the 
fame  year,  a,  fecond  edition  of  that  work  appeared.  A 
painful  choice  feems  to  prefent  itfelf  to  every  ingenuous 
perfon  who  compofes  memoirs  of  himfelf,  or  of  any  one  fo 
nearly  ccnneCIed  with  himfelf  as  in  the  prefent  inftance. 
He  muft  either  expofe  himfelf  with  difadvantage  to  the  il- 
liberal and  malicious  temper  that  exifts  in  the  world,  of 
violate  the  honour  and  integrity  of  his  feelings.  Yet,  that 
the  heart  fliould  be  known  in  all  its  windings,  is  an  objeCl 
of  infinite  importance  to  him  who  would  benefit  the  human 
race.  Mr.  Godwin  did  not  prefer  a cowardly  filence,  nor 
treachery  to  the  public,  having  chofen  to  write.  Perhaps 
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fuch  works  as  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Godwin’s  Life,  and 
Roufleau’s  Confeflions,  will  ever  difgrace  their  writers 
with  the  meaner  fpirits  of  the  world^;  but,  then,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  this  herd  neither  confers,  nor  can 
take  away,  fame. 

, Of  Mr.  Godwin’s  charadfer,  both  as  a man  and  a writer, 
the  chief  features  are  obvious  in  this  flight  (ketch  of  his 
life.  His  writings  difplay  greatnefs  of  talent;  and  his  life^ 
virtue  praftifed  on  principles  fuppofed  to  be  too  refined  to 
be  applicable  to  ordinary  affairs.  Without  laying  claim 
to  the  power  of  raifing  his  condu61:  to  the  elevation  of  his 
doctrines,  which  he  does  not  hold  to  be  neceflary  to  their 
folidity,  he  perhaps  is  foremoft  among  thofe  who  approach 
that  rule,  of  making  the  happinefs  of  fociety  the  objedf  of 
moral  condudl.  And,  if  fociety  never  reaches  that  (fate 
of  improvement  in  which  that  fine  maxim  is  the  general 
law,  Mr,  Godwin  has,  neverthelefs,  this  recompenfe  for 
his  labours, — that  there  will  always  be  a virtuous  clafs  to 
whom  his  fpeculations  will  have  afforded  new  motives  for 
the  exertion  of  their  humanity,  to  alleviate  at  lead  the  mi- 
feries  to  which  men,  on  that  fuppofition,  are  unhappily 
doomed. 

K. 


THE  REV.  MR.'GRAVES. 

(of  claverton.) 

IT  is  now  nearly  forty  years  fince  the  public  were  fird 
acquainted  with  the  fubjecd  of  this  memoir,  as  the  intimate 
friend  and  correfpondent  of  the  late  Mr.  Shendone,  of  the 
Leafowes.  From  that  period,  he  has  grown  into  more 
cxtenfive  notice,  in  the  literary  world,  as  the  editor  and 
reputed  author  of  feveral*  amufing  publications  which  have 
been  well  received  by  the  public. 

1799 — 1800.  ^ U Mr, 
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Mr.  Graves  is  a younger  fon  of  the  late  Richard  Graves^ 
Efq.  of  Mickleton,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county 
of.Gloucefter,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1715.  His 
father  was  efteemed  a very  learned  man,  and  a good  anti- 
quary, being  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  “ Gravefius 
Nofter”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hearn,  the  Oxford  antiquary; 
and  Mr.  Ballard,  who  WTote  the  lives  of  “ The  Learned 
Ladies/’  fpeaks  highly  of  him,  in  a manufeript  letter,^ 
preferved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  as  a gentleman  en- 
dowed with  every  good  quality,  admirably  (killed  in  the 
Roman  and  Britifli  antiquities,  an  excellent  hiftorian,  anti- 
quary, and  medalift  /’  and  adds,  “ that  he  had  made  valt 
colledlions  towards  the  hillory  and  antiquities  of  that  part 
of  the  vale  of  Evefham,  where  moft  of  his  eftates  lie, 
which  he  had  collected,  at  great  pains  and  expenfe,  from 
Doomfday-Book  and  from  the  manuferipts  and  records 
in  the  Tower  and  divers  other  places.  Thofe  papers, 
after  his  de^th,  came  into  the  hands  of  his  friend,  James 
Weft,  Efq.  late  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  whofe 
deceafe  they  were  fold,  in  1772,  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.” 
He  died  in  September,  1729,  and  has  an  elegant  epitaph, 
in  the  church  at  Mickleton,  w'ritten  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Weft.+ 

The  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  the  fubjedl:  of  this  article, 
received  the  firft  part  of  his  claflical  education  under  a 
Mr.  Smith,  the  curate  of  the  pariih,  who,  probably,  to 
pleafe  his  father,  made  him  read  Hefiod  and  Homer  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  at  whofe  houfe  he  reckoned, 
among  his  fchool- fellows,  Mr.  Howard  Haftings,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  governor- general  of  Bengal. 

At  about  the  age  of  thirteen,  Mr.  Graves  was  fent  to 
Abingdon,  in  Berkfhire,  then  a -public  fchool  5 thence, 

when 

* See  Dr.  Nafb’s  Hiftory  of  Worcefterfhiic,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

J Mr.  James  Weft,  Mr.  Graves,  and  a few  more,  contributed  greatly 
to  bring  the  ftudy  of  the  Saxoii  and  Engiifh  antiquities  into  vogue- at 
tnat  period. 
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when  he  was  turned  of  fixteen,  he  was  chofen  fcholar  of_ 
Pembroke-College  in  Oxford. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  refide  at  college,  he  was  invited 
to  a fmall'and  fober  party  of  young  men,  who  amufed 
themfelves  in  an  evening  in  reading  Greek,  and  drinking 
water.*  Here  he  continued  fix  months;  and  they  read 
over  Epicletus,  Theophraftus’s  Charadlers,  Phalaris's 
Epifiles,  and  fuch  other  Greek  authors  as  are  feldom  read 
at  fchool.  After  fhifting  from  one  party  or  fet  of  com- 
pany to  another,  in  which  colleges  are  ufually  divided, 
Mr.  Graves  became  attached  to  Mr.  Shenftone  and  a Mr. 
Anthony  Whiftler,  an  Ingenious  young  gentleman  of  a 
good  family  and  genteel  fortune  in  Oxfordfiiire.  Thefe 
three  met  almoft  every  evening  ; and,  as  he  fays,  read  plays 
and  poetry,  SpecS^ators  and  Tattlers,  and  other  works  of 
eafy  digeftion,  and  “ fipped  Florence  wine  the  whole 
fummer.’"! 

But,  as  a fcholarfiiip  of  Pembroke  afforded  a very  finall 
fupply  towards  the  expenfe  of  an  univerfity-education,  Mr. 
Graves  tried  his  fortune  at  All-Souls’  College,  where  he 
was  eledfed  fellow,  in  1736,  by  the  interefi:  chiefly  of  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Littleton,  Middlefex,  then  likewife  a fellow  of 
the  college and  who,  laft  year,  celebrated  his  ninetieth 
' birth- day ^ but  is  lince  dead. 

Here  he  became  particularly  intimate  with  Sir  William 
Black{fone,f  who  followed  him,  within  two  or  three 
years,  from  the  fame  college. 

U 2 Soon 

* At  the  head  of  this  party  was  Dr.  Dumarcfque,  afterward  chaplain 
to  the  faftory  at  Peterfburgh,  and  now,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  fet- 
tled on  a living  in  Somerfetfhirc. 

t See  “ Recolleftions,”  printed  for  Dodfiey. 

f Perhaps  none  of  the  friends  or  biographers  of  Sir  William  was  better 
qualified  to  fpeak  juftly  and  accurately  of  his  comprehcniivc  genius  than 
l^Tr.  Graves,  or  is  better  able  to  offer  more  honourable  teflimony  to  tlie 
erudition,  genius,  and  judgment,  of  this  great  man  in  every  branch  of 
-fcience  as  well  as  the  law.  The  iamiliai  friendihip,  iudeed,  which  fub- 
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Soon  after  Mr.  Graves  was  chofen  at  All-Souls,  inftead 
of  purfuing  his  theological  ftudies,  as  he  had  intended,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  ftudying  phyfic,  which  he  thought  a 
more  genteel  profeffion  ; and,  as  preparatory  to  that  ftudy, 
went  through  two  courfes  of  anatomy,  in  London,  with 
that  celebrated  anatomift  Dr.  Nichols.  But,  at  the  end 
of  the  fecond  courfe,  he  was  attacked  by  a nervous  fever 
which  had  been  fome  time  coming  upon  him.  After  the 
lecture,  the  Do£tor  took  him  into  his  ftudy,  and  read  to 
him  his  cafe  in  Hoffman.  “ There,  (fays  he,)  now  go 
to  bed,  and  fweat  there  thefe  fix  weeks.” — This  he  lite- 
rally did;  but,  in  fpite  of  affafoetida  volus,  “ and  all  the 
cordial  medicines  of  the  fhops,”  nature  was  fo  far  exhauft- 
ed,  that,  if  another  phyfician,  who  was  called  in,  had  not 
ordered  him  a glafs  of  fack  every  day  and  a toaft,  he  could 
not  have  furvived  the  experiment. 

This  fevere  difcipline,  the  effecls  of  which  he  never 
thoroughly  recovered,  left  him  in  fo  languid  a (late,  that 
he  thought  fit  to  relinquifh  the  medical  line,  and  refume 
the  ftudy  of  divinity;  and,  in  1740,  took  orders.  Mr, 
(t raves’s  elder  brother  W’as  acquainted,  at  the  Temple, 
with  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  William 
. Fitzherbert,  and  of  Lord  St.  Helen’s  who  was  going  to 
fettle  on  his  eftate  at  Tifiington,  in  Dcrbyfhire;  and, 
having  a donative  in  his  gift,  wifhed  to  have  a clergyman 


with  him  in  the  houfe  as  a companion : of  this  offer  Mr. 
Graves  gladly  accepted. 

As  Mr.  Fitzherbert  was  a man  of  the  moft  amiable 
manners,  Mr.  Graves  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
higheff  pleafures  of  fociety,  in  his  houfe,  where  Mr.  Char- 
les Pratt  (afterv/ards  Lord  Camden)  and  many  other 
young  men  of  diftinguifhed  rank  and  abilities  were  fre- 
quent vifitors. 

When 


fitted  from  the  earlieft  period  of  their  lives,  to  the  death  of  that  illuttrious 
judge,  made  him  competent  to  (peak  of  every  ufefiil  regulation,  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  in  every  clepaitment  of  the  college  and  the  univeifty. 
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When  Mr.  Graves  had  been  about  three  years  in  Der, 
byfhire,  he  was  coming,  by  turn,  into  ofEce  in  the  collegc- 
and,  therefore,  wifhed  to  get  a curacy  nearer  to  Oxford. 
But,  before  he  left  his  fituation  with  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  he 
went  with  Mr.  Seward  (the  father  of  Mifs  Anna  Seward 
and  the  publiflier  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher)  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  north ; and,  while  at  Scarborough,  walking  in 
the  ftreet,  he  was  accofted  by  an  old  clergyman,  with  an 
immenfe  beaver  and  a long  cravat,  who,  after  furveying 
him  with  great  attention,  alked  him  if  his  name  was  not 
Graves ; and,  being  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  faid  he 
had  been  making  inquiries  after  him  for  thefe  three  weeks  ; 
that  his  brother  had  told  him,  he  wanted  a curacy  near 
Oxford,  which  he  had  procured  for  him  ; but  that,  if  Mr. 
Graves  did  not  wait  on  the  gentleman,  near  Newbury,  in 
Berks,  within  a week  or  ten  days,  it  would  be  otherwife 
difpofed  of.  The  old  gentleman,  who  thus  interefted 
himfelf  in  Mr..  Graves’s  behalf,  was  Dr.  Samuel  Knight, 
a diftant  relation,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Erafmus  and 
Dean  Collet,  and  then  archdeacon  of  Berkffiire,  who, 
four  or  five  years  before,  had  taken  Mr.  Graves  to  the 
chaplain’s  table  at  St.  James’s;  but,  as  he  had  hardly 
ever  feen  him,  except  at  that  time,  he  did  not  recolle£l 
his  perfon. 

We  have  been  the  more  minute  in  relating  this  trilling 
event,  becaufe  on  this  apparently-fortuitous  meeting  de- 
pended the  future  condition  of  Mr.  Graves’s  whole  life. 
As  the  parfonage-house,  on  this  curacy,  was  very  indiffe- 
rent, and  Mr.  Graves  found  it  very  uncomfortable  living 
there  alone,  he  prevailed  on  a gentleman-farmer  to  take  him 
as  a boarder:  The  farmer  had  daughters  grown  up  ; the 
youngeft  was  not  yet  fifteen,  very  handfome,  good-natured, 
and  unaffeffed.  A fellowfhip  of  All- Souls  is  fo  defirabie 
a thing,  and  Mr.  Graves  was  fo  far  from  entertaining  any 
thoughts  of  marrying,  that  he  had,  a very  few  years  before^ 
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declined  accepting  a propofal,  which,  he  had  reafon  to  fap^ 
pofe,  would  have  been  agreeable  to  each  family,  of  a young 
lady,  whofe  portion  was  a good  living  and  an  agreeable  fitu- 
ation. 

Being,  however,  now  off  his  guard,  the  artlefs  fimplici- 
- ty  of  this  young  nymph  gained  infenlibly  upon  his  afFe6lion35 
and,  before  he  was  aware,  he  became  fo  fafeinated  by  her 
attradions,  that,  however  indifereet  fuch  a proceeding 
really  was,  he  married,  and  refigned  his  fellowfhip.  He 
had  now  thrown  himfelf  on  the  wide  world,  with  a (lender, 
younger  brother’s,  fortune,  and  a curacy  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year;  w'hich,  with  a very  neat  but fmall  houfe,  was  offered 
him  by  an  acquaintance,  a moft  worthy  and  refpecSfable  man, 
of  a good  private  fortune,  near  Reading,  but  in  Oxfordfhire. 

, As  Mr.  Graves  had  highly  difpleafed  his  elder  brother, 
by  refigning  his  fellow  (hip,  and  by  fo  imprudent  a match, 
he  had  at  this  time  no  profpejSt  of  bettering  his  condition. 
A feries,  however,  of  unexpe^Sled  and  highly-improbable 
incidents  counteradfed  the  efFe61:s  of  his  indiferetion. 

After  about  two  years  refidence  on  this  curacy,  he  was 
informed  that  a living  in  the  neighbourhood  was  vacant,  and 
was  advifed  to  apply  to  his  friend  Sir  T.  H . of  Lang- 

ley, to  procure  it  for  him.  Although  Mr.  Graves  had  no 
reafon  to  think  that  Sir  T.  for  particular  reafons,  would  ap- 
ply to  the  Chancellor,  in  whofe  gift  the  living  was,  yet  he 
did  not  fail  to  make  him  a vifit  on  the  occafion,  which  ter- 
minated as  he  expedfed.  About  a month  afterwards,  how- 
ever, Sir  T.  meeting  a friend  of  his,*  Mr.  Skrine,  who 
had  then  a vacant  living  in  his  gift,  and  was  diftreffed  for  a 
proper  perfon  to  be  prefented  to  it,  /ortunately  recolledted 
Mr.  Graves’s  requeff,  and  propofed  him  accordingly ; and 
Mr.  Graves  having  been  formerly  known  to  Mr.  Skrine  at 
Oxford,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  prefentati- 
pn.  This  living  v/as  the  redtory  of  Claverton,  in  Somer- 

fetftiire, 

* Mr.  Skrine,  father  to  the  accompliflicd  Lady  Clarges. 
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fctfhire,  where  Mr.  Graves  came  to  refide  in  1 750,  and  from 
which  he  has  never  been  abfent  a months  at  one  time,  in  a 
period  of  forty-nine  years.  This  little  piece  of  preferment 
contributed  fo  much  to  Mr.  Graves’s  happinefs,  that  he  fel- 
dom  mentions  the  fubjedl  without  expreffing  a grateful 
fenfe  of  the  fuperintending  care  of  Providence,  in  diredting 
this  feemingly- fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumftances  to  fo 
defirable  an  event. 

As  Mr.  Graves  was  under  the  nccefllty  of  educating  his 
own  children,  he  took  under  his  care  other  young  gentle- 
men, and  continued  that  employment  above  thirty  years  ; 
and  fome  of  his  pupils  have  fince  made  a very  rcfpedlable 
figure  in  the  world, 

In  the  year  1763,  Mr.  Graves  was  prefented  to  the  liv- 
ing of  Kilmerfdon,  in  addition  to  that  of  Claverton,  through 
the  intereft  of  Ralph  Allen,  Efq.  of  Prior-Park,  who  alfo 
procured  him  a fcarf  from  Lady  Chatham.  When  he 
waited  onherLadyfhip,  at  Hays,  on  that  occafion,  flie  con- 
defeended  to  examine  the  prefent  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr, 
Pitt,  in  French,  before  him.  The  latter  was  then  about 
five  years  old,  and  anfwered  every  queftion  in  a manner  that 
afionifhed  the  vifitor,  and  gave  ftriking  marks  of  thofe 
fplendid  talents  which  now  diftinguilh  our  prlme-minifter. 

While  Mr.  Graves  was  in  town,  he  received  the  news  of 
Mr.  Shenllone’s  death,  and  thathe  was,  in  conjundtion  with 
Mr.  Robert  Dodfley,  appointed  one  of  liis  executors.  Mr. 
Shenftone’s  will  was  very  fhort  and  clear  ; but,  on  confulting 
a country-attorney  on  the  fubjecl,  he  ftarted  fix  or^feven 
queftions  to  be  laid  before  council.  The  principal  was,  that, 
having  left  his  houfekeeper  an  annuity  of  thirty  pounds,  to 
he  paid  half-yearly^  it  was  douhtf ul  it  meant  thirty 

pounds  every  half-year,  or  only  thirty  pounds  in  the  whole  ; 
though  Ihe  herfelf,  and  every  one,  knew  the  teftator’s  in- 
tention. The  executors,  therefore,  were  advifed  to  put  the 
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affair  into  Chancery,  \n  amicable  way^  where,  after  bills 
of  furvivor  and  other  impediments,  they  obtained  a degree 
in  a little  more  than  a fpace  of  feven  years.  Mr.  Graves  is 
now  living  at  Claverton,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  healthy 
and  active,  unlefs  what  he  fays  of  himfelf  is  only  a poetical 
flight.  . 

A wight  there  was,  fcarce  known  I ween  to  fame. 

Who  day  by  day  to  Bath’s  fam’d  city  came; 

Meagre  and  very  rueful  were  his  looks, 

He  feem’d  as  he  had  fed  on  nought  but  books: 

His  old  great-coat,  * which  he  could  ne’er  forfake, 

Hung  half  before  and  half  behind  his  back.’ 

Full  threefcore  fprings  had  blofTom’d  o’er  his  head. 

Yet  nimble  as  a roebuck  was  his  tread  ; 

For,  in  his  youth,  he  ne’er  did  heat  his  blood 

With  liquors  hot,  or  high  and  lufcious  food  ; ~ - 

Therefore  his  age,  likefrofty  winter  part, 

Hoary,  but  hale  and  healthy  to  thelafl, 

‘ What!  walk  to  Bath,  Sir  ?’  cries  fome  gouty  man  : 

‘ No  fir,*  quoth  he,  ‘ I did  not  ivalk, — I ran* 

He  ftrolled  about,  and  traverf’d  many  a ftreet, 

Eftfoons  feme  friend  or  dainty  nymph  would  greet. 

With  fcornful  looks,  by  empty  fops  furvey’d, 

By  fcornful  looks  or  ft^eers,  he,  undifmay’d, 

On  matters  deep  or  mufed  or  feem’d  tomufe ; 

Then  made  a halt,  then  read  or  heard  the  news; 

Bought  fome  old  book  or  print  perchance,  and,  then, 

Small  buj'nefs  done. y he  travell’d  home  again. 

Such  is  the  life  of  man,  with  bufy  face. 

On  trifles  bent,  he  ftrolls  from  place  to  place; 

With  various  feenes  of  happinefs  amuf’d, 

By  turns  applauded,  and  by  turns  abuf ’d, 

\ To  Sorrow’s  fchool  fent  w'eeping  from  the  womb. 

Spends  his  Ihort  fpan,  then  haftens  to  the  tomb. 

Life’s  but  a morning  lounge,  unlefs  confin’d 
To  duty’s  path,  and  ufeful  to  mankind.” 

Reveries  of  olitudb. 

As  he  looks  upon  repletion  as  the  principal  caufe  of  moft, 
if  not  all,  the  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  his  antidote  is 
not  merely  temperance,  but  rigid  abilinence,  and  even  fafting 


on 
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on  frequent  occafions.  Exercife^  he  thinks,  is  expedient, 
but  temperance  is  indifpenfably  necefTary. 

Mr.  Graves’s  firft  publication  was,  “ The  Feftoon,  or  a 
Collection  of  Epigrams,  with  an  Eflay  on  that  Species  of 
Compofition.”  The  fate  of  which  eflay  is  renrvarkable.  A 
filver  medal  having  been  announced,  for  the  befl:  eiTay  o^ 
that  fubjeCt,  by  the  proprietors  of  a periodical  work,  a jour- 
neyman-apothecary, in  Bath,  did  Mr.  Graves  the  honour 
of  adopting  this  eflTay  as  his  own;  and  had  the  medal  adjud- 
ged to  him  for  the  performance.  On  the  plagiarifm  being 
difcovered,  however,  the  medal  was  fent  to  Mr,  Graves. 

In  1786,  came  before  the  public,  a work,  in  one  volume, 
called  “ Lucubrations  in  Profe  and  Rhyme.”  This  was 
given  under  the  feigned  name  of  thtlate  Peter  of  Pomfret; 
fo  the  author  called  himfelf,  on  account  of  his  family  coming 
in  the  laft  century  from  Yorkfhire.  Both  the  foreign  and 
domeftic  critics  fpoke  of  this  production  with  deferved 
refpeCt. 

In  1772,  Mr.  Graves  was  the  editor  of  the  Spiritual 
Quixotte,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account: — that, 
although  the  editor  was  not  the  befl:  of  all  poffible  preachers, 
yet  his  parifhioners  were  fo  well  fatisfied  with  his  doClrine, 
that  they  regularly  attended  the  fervice  every  Sunday.  Bur, 
after  a little  time,  ajourneyman-ftioemaker,  from  Bradford, 
came  into  his  parifli,  and  brought  with  him  a large  congre- 
gation, and  preached  and  fang  pfalms  in  a large  old  houfe  ; 
and,  thenceforth,  he  found  his  church  almofl  deferted,  and 
his  flock  feemed  to  treat  him  with  much  lefs  refpeCt  than 
they  had  before  done. 

On  Mr.  Graves’s  going  to  the  meeting,  and  reminding 
the  preacher,  that,  as  the  houfe  was  not  licenfed,  he  was 
liable  to  a penalty  of  20/.  he  defired  to  preach  there  for  half 
a year,  that  it  might  be  feen  which  could  convert  moft 
drunkards  and  flnners  of  every  defcription.  He  then  afked 
Mr.  Graves  what  was  his  definition  of  faith  ? and  behaved 

with 
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with  very  great  infolence  and  impertinence,  but  never  re- 
peated his  vifits  more. 

The  author  of  the  Spiritual  Quixotte  acknowledges  that 
he  was  actuated  by  fome  degree  of  fpleen  in  commencing 
that  work;  and  (as  he  fays)  he  by~no means  thinks ‘‘  ridicule 
the  proper  tejl  of  truth  f but,  the  more  he  refle£^d  on  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  fuch  irregular  proceedings  to  fociety, 
the  more  he  thought  himfelf  warranted  in  his  endeavours  to 
expofe  thofe  itinerant  teachers,  who  aimed  at  rendering  the 
regular  clergy  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  their  parifhioners, 
and  their  inftrudions  ufelefs.  His  next  publication  was, 

A Tranflation  from  the  Italian  of  Galateo^  or  a Treatife 
on  Politenefs,  by  De  la  Cafa,  Archbifhop  of  Bencvento.'* 
'He  then  publifhed^  Columella^  or  the  diftreffed  Anchoret,’" 
which  he  calls  A Colloquical  Tale,”  to  fhew  the  proba- 
ble ill  confequence  of  a young  man,  defigned  by  his  educa- 
tion for  fome  ufeful  profefllon,  or  more  elevated  fituation  in 
life,  retiring  in  the  vigour  of  youth  to  folitude  and  indolence 
in  the  country. — Having  now  gained  fome  degree  of  cele- 
brity, he  was  encouraged  by  Mr.  Dodfley  to  publifh  two 
volumes  of  poetical  pieces  (which  went  through  two  or 
three  editions)  under  the  title  of  “ Euphrofyne.”  Mr. 
Graves  makes  many  apologies,  in  his  writings,  for  this  ha- 
bit of  ‘‘  rhyming and  fays,  it  is  as  hard  to  be  fubdued  as 
a habit  of  fvvearing  or  drinking,  and  is  almoft  inclined  to 
think,  man  is  a rhyming  as  well  as  a reafoning  animal.* 
He  imputes  this,  in  fome  meafure,  to  his  intimacy  with  Mr, 
Shenftone  in  his  youth,  and  the  fedu6live  charms  of  Lady 
Millar’s  Bath-Eafton  Myrtle  in  his  maturer  years. 

As  to  the  “ Sorrows  of  Werter,”  of  which  Mr.  Graves 
has  been  faid  to  be  the  editor,  we  underftand,  he  only  gave 
Mr.  Dodfley  the  manufcript  at  the  requeft  of  a particular 
cquaintance,  and  that  he  does  not  even  know  who  was  the 
ranflator,  though  he  fufpe(fted  the  tranflation  to  have  come 

from 
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from  the  pen  of  a' very  ingenious  perfon  of  his  friend’s  ac- 
quaintance. 

“ Eugenius,  or  Anecdotes  of  the  Golden  Vale,”  a nar- 
rative ofreal  fa^s  fomewhat  embellilhed. 

“ Recolledfions”*  of  fome  particulars  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Shenftone,  in  a feries  of  Letters  to  W.  Seward,  Efq.  F.  R. 
S.  1788. 

* “ Recolleflions,”  5cc.— Thefe  letters  Mr.  Graves  publifbed  ia  1788, 
in  confequence  of  what  Dr.  jehnfon  fays,  “ that  Mr.  Shenftone  had  not  a 
comprehenfive  mind,  or  a£live  ciinofity,  or  any  value  for  thofe  branches 
of  knowledge  which  he  himfelf  had  not  cultivated;”  than  which  nothing 
can  be  farther  from  the  tiuth.  See  page  about  1 80 ; for,  we  have  not  the 
book  at  hand. 

We  recoiled,  however,  one  or  two  remarkable  traits  in  Mr.  Shenftone’s 
character.  One  is,  that,  even  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  nothing  could  have 
bribed  him  to  depart  from  the  dignity  of  his  deportment  fo  far  as  to  join 
in  a country-dance.  Another  was,  that  he  refufed  to  tranfport  a man, 
with  five  children,  for  robbing  his  fifli-pond,  fuggefting  the  fio/icy  of  fub- 
(lltuting  fome  indelible  mark  of  infamy  in^he  place  of  capital  punifh- 
ments,  which  was  an  original  idea  in  him,  having  never  read  Beccaria,  or 
any  book  on  the  fubjedl. 

The  following  lines  were  written  when  very  young,  and  were  never  be- 
fore printed : 

While  round,  in  wild  rotations  hurl’d, 

Thefe  glittering  forms  I view, 

Methinks  the  bufy  reftlefs  world 
Is  pi£tur’d  in  a few. 

So  may  the  biify  world  advance, 

Since  thus  the  Fates  decree; 

It  ftill  may  have  its  bufy  dance, 

Whilft  I retire  with  thee  ♦ . 

The  principal  objeft  of  the  little  volume  of  Shenftonian  anecdotes,  which 
Mr.  Graves  publifhed  under  the  name  of  “ Recolleflions,”  was,  as  we 
have  obferved,  to  vindicate  him  from  the  unjuft  cenfure  of  Johnfon,  and 
from  Grey’s  ridicule,  which  Mafon,  who  was  jealous  of  him  as  a gardener, 
fo  unfuccefsfully  publilhed. 

“ Plexippus  on  the  Afpiring  Plebeian,”  by  the  fame  au- 
thor. 

“ The  Rout,”  in  a letter  from  a young  man  in  town  to 
his  friend  in  the  country. 

Fleurettes,”  a taanflation  of  Archbifhop  Fenclon’s  Ode 

on 


Meaning  the  ingenious  Smith,  whofe  uin  is  the  fubjc£lof  his  fourth 
elegy. 
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on  Solitude,  and  other  French  authors.  Infcribed  to  Mrs. 
Montague. 

The  life  of  Commodus,”  from  the  Greek  of  Herodian. 

Hiero,”  on  the  condition  of  royalty,  from  Xenophon. 

The  Meditations  of  Antoninus,  from  the  Greek. 
Infcribed,  by  permiffion,  to  the  late  Honourable  and  uni- 
verfally-lamented  Edward  James  Eliot.” 

“ The  Reveries  of  Solitude.”  Confiftingof  Mufcipula, 
and  other  pieces  in  verfe.  Printed  by  Mr,  Cruttwell,  in 
Bath ; and  fold  by  Mr.  Dllly,  in  London. 

The  Coalition,  or  Rehearfal  of  the  Paftoral  Opera  of 
Echo  and  Narciffus.”  Infcribed  to  the  Honourable  Mifs 
Tracy. 

Mr.  Graves  has  alfo  very  lately,  we  find,  publiflied  a 
fmall  o^favo  volume  of  Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  infcri- 
bed to  Sir  Walter  James,  Bart,  with  a preface,  in  which 
“ he  thinks  it  neceflary,  from  a mere  regard  to  decency, 
after  publifiiing  fo  many  volumes  of  a merely  amufing  kind, 
to  give  this  proof,  (fuch  as  it  is,)  that  he  has  not  been  total- 
jy  inattentive  to  his  profeffion.”  We  do  not  find  that  Mr. 
Graves  has  publiflied  any  thing  elfe,  except  a fmall  poem 
called  The  Farmer* s Son^*  as  a counterpart  to  Mr.  Anftey’s 
“ Farmer’s  Daughter',”  a moft  affecting  talc,  in  the  bal- 
lad-metre. 

In  a brief  fummary  account,  (comprehending  at  once  a 
lift  and  chara^Ier  of  pieces,)  which  has  been  furniflied  us 
by  a fenfible  correfpondent  w'ho  has  the  honour  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Graves,  and  the  merit  to  deferve  it,  it 
is  truly  obferved,  that  his  “ Love  of  Order”  is  his  longefl: 
and  moft  methodical  poem ; and  the  “ Invitation  to  the 
Feathered  Race”  one  of  the  moft  fweet ; that  his  Epigrams 
have  great  point;  liis  Epitath  for  Quin  elegantly  turned  and 
truly  moral ; and  the  “ Hogs  of  Briftol.”  with  much  fatire, 
mingles  an  equal  (hare  of  pleafantry.  The  Compliment 
to  the  late  Archdeacon  of  Bath  has  never  been  excelled. 

Wifhing 
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Wifhing  to  retire  to  fome  of  the  villages  near  Bath,  from 
the  heat  of  the  weather  and  buzz  of  company,  to  feek  a re- 
treat for  himfelf  and  his  mufe,  he  fays, 


f “ At  Kelflon,  (he  would  vvifh  to  fing, 

And  play  whene’er  I teafe  her; 

Still  by  the  penfive  Mufe  I’m  told, 

Thofe  woods  were  made  for  Caejar''^ 

“ At  Newton,  flie  would  wi(h  to  fing, 

Good  re£lor ! but,  I fear, 

Regard  for  you,  a crowd  will  bring, 

And  make  a city  there  !”'f'  < 

The  converfation  of  this  venerable  man  is  agreeably  zefted 
with  that  epigrammatic  turn  which  points  his  writings  of 
the  lighter  kind ; and,  being  accompanied  by  conftajnt 
good-humour,  renders  him  every  where  an  acceptable'com- 
panion,  his  colloquial  impromptus  being  frequently  as  hap- 
py as  the  jeu  d'esprits  of  his  pen,  while  both  are  the  unme- 
ditated efFuhons  of  a ftill  fportive^fancy  and  guilelefs  heart. 

His  perfonal  figure  is  very  happily  caught  by  the  annexed 
etching;  and,  even  at  this  comparatively- patriarchal  age, 
he  has  the  eafy  air,  light  ftep,  and  brilk  movement,  of  a 
ftripling.  He  has,  indeed,  always  been  remarkable  for  his 
adivity,  and  was  generally  to  be  feen  in  a compromife  pace 
betwixt  a walk  and  a run;  which  occafioned  the  late  well- 
remembered  Mr.  T’hicknefs  to  fay,  pleafantly,  that  “ Mr. 
Graves  would  be  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  men  in  the  world, 
if  he  had  but  time ; for  want  of  which,  he  only  came  to  fee 
you,  to  let  you  know  he  could  not  ftay  with  you  a fingle 
moment ! ” 


Mr.  Graves  ftill  refides  at  his  Clavertoh  retirement,  and 
is  the  laft  of  the  bright  aflbeiation  compofed  of  the  Jagos, 
Shenftones,  Whiftlers,  and  Somervilles,  of  the  day. — Long 
may  the  corner-^iono,  of  the  building  ftill  remain  to  remind 
us,  that 

— “ Such  men  were. 

And  were  mofl  precious  to  us.” 


P. 


♦ Su'  Caefai  Hawkins, 


f Sec  Euphrofyne,  a vol. 
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WILLIAM  SHIELD,  ESQ^ 

(communicated  by  MR.  THOMAS  BUSBY.) 

GENIUS  IS  not  always  to  be  eftimatedby  the  precife  de- 
gree of  merit  difcoverable  in  its  produ6t;ions : to  decide 
juftly  on  individual  talent,  it  often  becomes  neceflary  to 
take  into  the  account  the  difadvantages  it  has  encountered, 
and  the  obftacles  it  has  overcome ; to  throvv  into  the  fame 
fcale  the  works,  and  the  occafional  embarraffments  of  the 
' author,  and  to  judge  by  what  he  has  produced  in  unfavour- 
able and  difcouraging  fituations,  what  he  probably  would 
have  elFedled  under  circumftances  more  aufpicious  to  his 
views  and  inclinations.  To  thefe  confiderations  the  fubjedl 
of  the  prefcnt  memoir  is  particularly  entitled.  Mr.  Shield, 
by  the  intrinfic  power  of  genius,  has  borne  down'  every  op- 
pofition  of  accident  of  fortune,  and  has  raifed  himfelf  into 
high  and  juftly  merited  diftindion  in  that  path  to  whfch  na- 
ture propelled  and  fitted  him. 

Mr.  Shield  was  born  in  the  year  1754,  at  Swalwell,  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  -His  father,  whofe  profeftion  was 
that  of  a finging-mafter,  was  a man  much  and  generally 
efteemed  for  his  perfonal  integrity,  and  admired  by  the  cog- 
nofcenti  of  his  neighbourhood  for  his  profeftlonal  excellence. 
Soon  after  the  birth  of  his  fonWilliam,  he  removed  to  South 
Shields ; and  fuch  was  his  mufical  repute,  that  his  pradice, 
even  in  that  obfcure'fituation,  embraced  the  tuition  of  near- 
ly a hundred  fcholars. 

William  difcovered  fo  early  a tafte  for  mufic,  that  his 
father  began  to  teach  him  the  violin  when  he  was  but  fix 
years  of  age  ; and,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  a year  and  a half, 
he  made  fo  extraordinary  a progrefs  as  to  be  able  to  perform 
Corelli’s  fifth  work ; although,  in  the  mean  while,  much 
of  his  time  was  occupied  in  pradifing  the  harpfichord,  on 
which  inftrument  he  made  a confiderable  progrefs,  as  well 
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in  the  fcientific  exercife  of  his  voice,  during  which  he 
acquired,  even  at  that  early  period,  fo  perfect  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  feveral  clefs  as  to  be  able  to  read  them  with 
facility.  A circumftance  in  dire£l  oppohtion  to  the  preva- 
, lent  report,  that  Mr.  Shield  is  wholly  a felf-taught  rnufician, 
and  did  not  enter  upon  the  ftudy  of  his  art  till  he  had  con- 
fiderably  advanced  in'  life.  William  had  only  reached  his 
ninth  year  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  parent  and 
tutor,  who  left  a widow  with  four  children. 

The  boy  was  fo  partial  to  the  pradtice  in  which  he  had 
made  fo  uncommon  a progrefs,  as  to  be  greatly  folicitous 
to  continue  it,  and  to  render  mufic  his  fixed  profeffion  , but 
this  propenfity  was  thwarted  by  the  cohftant  ridicule  wtth 
which  he  heard  the  profeffion  of  a fiddler  treated  in  a fea- 
port  town ; and,  on  his  propofing  to  relinquifh  it,  three  fe- 
veral employments  were  offered  for  his  choice,  and  he  had 
the  liberty  of  becoming  either  a failor,  a boat-builder,  or 
a barber.  Of  thefe,  the  latter  was  preferred  by  his  mother’s 
friends,  becaufe  his  fingers  had  already  been  ufed  to  nice 
work. : the  hand  hitherto  employed  in  drawing  the  bow  was, 
they  thought,  well  fitted  for  wielding  the  razor ; but  Wil- 
liam’s mind,  like  that  of  his  fea-port  companions,  having 
then  but  one  idea  of  manhood,  could  no  more  brook  the  be- 
coming a barber  than  a fiddler^  and  decided  in  favour  of 
boat-building:  he  was  accordinglv bound  apprentice  to  Ed- 
ward Davifon,  then  living  in  the  vicinity  of  South  Shields. 
His  mafter  kept  him  pretty  clofe  to  the  pradfice  of  his  new 
profeffion;  yet  was  fo  far  indulgent  to  his  favourite  amufe- 
ment  as  not  to  objedf  to  his  continuing  the  cultivation  of 
his  mufical  talents  at  proper  intervals ; and  Shield,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  articlefhip,  occafionally  turned  his  harmo- 
nic abilities  to  pecuniary  account. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  indentures,  he  refolved 
to  quit  boat-building,  and  to  adopt  mufic  as  his  profeffion. 
Fortunately  for  young  Shield,  the  celebrated  theorlft  Avi- 
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fon  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  enjoyed  the  great 
advantage  of  receiving  leflbns  in  counter  point  from  that 
profound  matter.  Under  fo  able  a tutor  fuch  a mind  as 
Shield’s  could  not  but  make  a rapid  advancement ; and  hav- 
ing grounded  himfelf  in  the  principles,  as  well  as  pra£l:ice> 
of  his  art,  he  went  upon  a mufical  expedition  to  Scarbo- 
rough, whither  he  was  invited  by  his  intimate  friend  Cun- 
ningham, the  v/ell-known  paftoral  poet,  feveral  of  whofe 
fongs  he  had  fett  to  mufic  at  South-Shields,  the  melodies  of 
which  were  greatly  admired  for  their  expreflion  and  ttmpli- 
city.  At  Scarborough  his  talents  foon  became  diftiguilhed; 
he  acquired  the  fituation  of  leader  of  the  theatrical  band,  and 
the  principal  concerts;  and  obtained  the  intimacy  and  friend- 
(hip  of  moft  of  the  refpe61:able  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
its  vicinity.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  tutor,  Mr.  Avifon, 
the  furviving  fon  of  that  great  matter  engaged  Mr.  Shield 
as  leader  at  the  Durham  theatre,  and  at  theNewcattle  con- 
certs. Returning,  at  the  recommencement  of  the  feafon, 
to  Scarborough,  he  became  'acquainted  with  Borghi  and 
Fifcher,  both  performers  of  acknowledged  merit,  who  ad- 
vifed  him  to  feek  a wider  fphere  for  the  difplay  of  his  ta- 
lents ; and  pretted  him  to  come  to  London.  He  therefore 
repaired  to  town  ; and  thefe  gentlemen  made  fo  favourable 
a report  of  his  abilities  to  Giardini,  then  leader  at  the 
Opera  Houfe,  that  it  procured  him  an  engagement  in  that 
orcheftra  ; and  iVIr.  Cramer,  who  at  this  hour  entertains 
the  higheft  efteem  for  Mr.  Shield,  was  fo  fenfible  of  his 
merit,  that  when  that  great  performer  fucceeded  Giardini 
as  leader,  he  immediately  raifed  him  in  the  orchettra. 

Mr.  Shield,  on  account  of  the  indifpofition  of  Mr. 
Bulkeley.  was  one  feafon  leader  of  the  band  at  Colman’s 
theatre.  At  that  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bate  (now  Bate  Dud- 
ley) WTOte  thepleafant  little  after-piece  of  the  Flitch  of  Bacon^ 
and  in  his  great  partiality  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Shield,  ap- 
plied to  him  to  fctt  it  to  mufic  : but  Dr.  Arnold  being  the 
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i*egiilar  compofer  to  the  theatre,  a delicacy  highly  honour- 
able to  Mr.  Shield’s  feelings  rendered  him  defirous  to  de- 
cline the  undertaking.  However  Mr.  Bate  threatening  to 
withdraw  the  piece  unlefs  Mr.  Shield  were  the  compofer, 
he  at  length  complied,  and  to  Mr.  Bate  Dudley’s  mulical 
difccrnment,  and  generous  compulfion,  the  town  is  in  a 
great  meafure  obliged  for  its  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Shield’s 
high  talents  in  compofition.  His  time  continued  to  be 
occupied  fome  while  longer  in  affifting  at  the  great  con- 
certs ; fuch  as  Bach  and  Abel’s,  and  La  Motte’s,  for  which 
only  firft-rate  performers  were  qualified,  when  Mr.  Harris, 
manager  of  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  made  him  the  of- 
fer of  an  engagement  as  regulator  of  the  band,  and  com- 
pofer to  the  houfe  : a fituation  which  he  accepted  and  filled 
with  much  fuccefs.  However,  a difference  between  that 
gentleman  and  him,  on  a pecuniary  point,  induced  the 
compofer  not  long  after  to  refign  his  new  ftaiion. 

He  now  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  his  leifure,  by  viliting 
that  region  of  the  melodious  art,  Italy  : a fehooMn  which 
he  had  long  wifhed  to  ftudy,  and  where  he  made  himfelf 
certain  of  quickly  giving  the  finifo  to  his  talent.  In  Augufi:, 
1792,  he  accordingly  quitted  England,  accompanied  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Ritfon,  to  whofe  abilities  and  indufiry 
the  public  owe  the  reftoration  of  many  valuable  produdtions 
of  the  Britifh  lyric  mufe.  The  firfl  place  of  confequence 
at  which  he  ftopt  on  the  continent,  was  Path',  whence 
he  went  to  L^onsy  to  Chamberyy  Tunny  MtlaUy  Lodiy  Pi^ 
acenzay  Parmuy  Medenuy  Bolognuy  Florence^  and  Rome. 
Nothing  worthy  the  notice  of  a fuperior  mind  efcaped  his 
attention  at  thefe  places  ; yet  mufic  never  ceafed  to  be  the 
primary  objedf  of  his  enquiry  *,  nor  did  the  great  mailers  ^ 
any  where  remain  unvifited. 

At  Rome  he  met  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  his 
Lady,  w^hofe  attention  to  him  did  honour  to  their  regard 
for  genius  roving  in  fearch  of  fcience.  Prince  Auguftus 
1799 — 1800.  X . . alfo 
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alfo  noticed  him  in  the  moft  flattering  manner.  It  wa^ 
here  that  he  contra£led  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  that 
jnftly  celebrated  landfcape  painter,  Mr.  More,  who  fhortly 
after  died,  and  left  him  to  lament  the  lofs  of  a fincere 
friend  and  mod:  endearing  companion.  After  receiving 
leflons  every  day  for  two  month?,  and  deriving  that  general 
information,  and  particular  inftru^lion,  for  which  he  left 
his  native  country,  he  quitted  Italy,  and  took  his  diredi 
road  to  England.  On  his  return,  he  renewed  his  engage- 
ment at  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  which  did  not  long  con- 
tinue before  another  mifunderftanding  took  place  between 
him  and  the  manager,  which  ended  in  his  entire  relin- 
quifliment  of  the  fituation.  He  has  lince  been  engaged 
in  the  profecution  of  a work  deeply  fcientific  and  impor- 
tant : the  great  objecl  of  which  is,  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
fition  of  the  harmonic  art,  by  Amplifying  the  laws  of  har- 
mony, and  divefiing  the  fcience  of  that  forbidding  com- 
plexity which  deters  fo  many  from  venturing  into  the  la- 
byrinth. 

The  merits  of  Mr,  Shield  as  a compofer  are,  in  a gene^ 
ral  way,  univerfally  known  and  acknowledged  ; yet,  a few 
remarks  on  his  particular  excellencies  will  not,  I prefume,. 
be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

His  ftyle,  generally  fpeaking,  is  Ample,  neat,  and,  though 
correct,  unafleiffedly  ealy.  We  And  the  notes  of  every 
part  in  their  proper  and  bcA:  places,  without  the  parade  of 
intruded  learning  ; and  his  paflages  never  quit  the  path  of 
nature  in  fearch  of  unmeaning  flourifli  and  extravaganza^ 
His  airs  are  generally  fweet  and  attractive  ; often  original, 
and  always  UluArative  of  the  poet’s  idea.  His  fymphonies 
and  accompaniments  are,  with  few  exceptions,  fo  incor- 
porated in  the  melody,  in  point  of  affinity  and  congenia- 
lity of  character,  as  to  mark  his  knowledge  of  their  true 
ufe  and  deAgn.  His  divjfiGns  are  flowing,  feldom  far-fetch- 
ed, and  net  unfrcquently  formed  in  the  very  fpirit  of  the 
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air  they  are  meant  to  embellifli ; a propriety  rarely  found 
in  his  contemporaries.  His  bafcs,  though  not,  always  the 
choiceft  that  might  have  been  fele(n:ed,  are  refpeftably  ar- 
ranged, and  in  no  inhance,  that  I recoHeft,  betray  the 
want  of  information  in  the  eftabliflied  laws  of  compofition. 
In  his  overtures  we  find  great  variety  and  readinefs  of  con- 
ception. Spirit,  vigour,  tendernefs,  and  pathos  exhibit 
themfelves  in  turn;  and  his  /cores  univerfally  befpeak  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  powers  of  the  bandy  as 
well  as  much  judgment  \neffeB.  The  reader,  by  combin- 
ing thefe  requifites,  will  form  fome  idea  of  the  Herculean 
tafk  of  good  compofition  ; and,  by  attributing  them  to  Mr. 
Shield,  will  do  juftice  to  that  gentleman’s  genius,  tafte  and 
fcience. 

/ But  eftimable  as  Mr.  Shield  may  appear  as  a mufiican, 
from  this  juft  comment  on  his  profefTional  merit,  he  has, 
as  I every  where  learn,  ftill  ftronger  claims  to  approbati- 
on from  the  excellence  of  his  private  character.  He  is  a 
kind  hufband,  an  attentive  fon,  and  a fincere  friend.  Ten- 
dernefs, benevolence,  honour,  and  innocent  conviviality 
are  the  predominant  charadleriftics  orf  his  heart ; and  ufc- 
ful  intelligence,  readinefs  of  conception,  and  folidity  of 
judgment  form  the  diftinguifhing  features  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  Shield  had  been  many  years  married,  and  has  often 
been  heard  to  remark  that  he  ought  to  be  the  happieft  of 
mortals  at  home,  becaufe  he  has  the  beft  of  wives,  and  that 
he  confiders  the  power  he  pofTefles  of  contributing  to  the 
fupport  of  his  mother  as  one  of  the  greateft  bleftings  hea- 
ven could  have  beftowed  upon  him. 

Of  the  quality  of  his  compofition 3 I have  fpoken  at 
large,  and  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment;  xh^ir  quantity  or 
number  will  be  found  in  the  following  lift:— 

The  Flitch  of  Bacon,  Rofina,  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  The 
Poor  Soldier,  Robin  Hood,  Friar  Bacon,  Fontainbleau, 
Omai,  The  Choleric  Father,  The  Magic  Cavern,  The 
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Noble  Peafant,  Xhe  Highland  Reel,  The  Farmer,  Love 
in  a Camp,  The  Crufade,  The  Woodman,  Marian,  The 
Piclure  of  Paris,  The  Enchanted  Caftle,  The  Czar,  Of- 
car  and  Malvina,  Hartford  Bridge,  Sprigs  of  Laurel,  Tra- 
vellers in  Switzerland,  The  Midnight  Wanderer,  Netley 
Abbey,  Arrived  at  Portfmouth,  The  Lock  and  Key, 
Abroad  and  at  Home,  The  Italian  Villagers. 

ChorulTes,  dances,  dirges,  glees,  fongs,  &c.  See, 

^ Lambeth,  Sept.  1799. 


- THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  GEORGE  YONGE,  BART. 

K.  B. 

SIR  George  Yonge  having  devoted  thefe  forty-five  years 
paft  to  a public  life,  is  juftly  entitled  to  a niche  in  thefe 
biographic  illuflrations. 

He  received  his  education  at  Eton  College,  from  whence, 
\ to  complete  his  Rudies,  he  was  fent  to  Leipfic,  where,  by 
uncommon  diligence,  he  enriched  his  mind  with  much  va- 
luable knowledge.. 

His  father,  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Yonge,  was  a 
characler  well  known  in  the  political  hiftory  of  the  laft 
reigns.  His  eminent  abilities,  and  talent  for  fpeaking,' 
with  the  exquifite  melody  of  his  voice,  attracted  general 
notice,  rendered  him  a ^ Juable  fupporter  of  the  minifter, 
and  procured  thofe  honourable  fituations  which  have  fince 
been  pofleiTed  by  his  fon.* 

A circumftance  refpe£ling  Sir  William’s  voice,  rather 
uncommon,  we  lhall  juft  notice,  which  is,  that  its  fweet- 
nefs  of  tone  continued  unimpaired,  though  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  the  whole  of  his  teeth.  He  was  an  ele- 
gant, 

* On  a great  augmentation  of  the  naval  and  military  force  being  moved 
for  in  the  Houle  of  Commons  in  J724,  Sir  William,  then  Mr.  Yonge, 
was  appointed  by  the  miniftry  to  oppofe  the  powerful  arguments  advanced 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Shippen  againlt  the  meafure.  For  fome  particulars 
of  Mr.  S,  confult  Rev.  Mr,  Coxe’s  “ Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  3 
volSf  4to.  1798.” 
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^nt,  well-bred  man,  a fcholar,  a poet,  and  an  afFeclIon- 
ate  father.  He  was  not  a little  proud  of  the  well-dire£led 
application  of  his  boy,  fparing  no  pains  to  qualify  him  for 
that  political  fphere  to  which  rank,  and  other  propitious 
circumftances,  intitled  him  to  look  forward. 

His  father  dying,  Sir  George  Yonge  was  very  early 
called  to  adt  as  ©ne  of  the  legiflators  of  his  country.  In 
the  year  I754»  being  then  juft  of  age,  he  was  chofen 
member  for  Honiton  in  Devonfhire  : a borough  reprefent- 
ed  by  his  anceftors  for  a feries  of  years,  and  where,  from 
local  intereft  and  attachment,*  he  came  in  not  only  in- 
dependent, but  pofteffed  influence  enough  to  bring  in  the 
other  reprefentative.  A perfon  thus  circumftanced  be- 
came worthy  of  the  minifter’s  attention. 

During  his  refidence  abroad,  his  time  was  not  wholly 
engrofled  by  his  private  ftudies.  To  initiate  himfelf  into 
a knowledge  of  the  world,  he  travelled,  and,  we  believe, 
fome  diplomatic  minifter  took  him  under  his  patronage. 

During  his  attendance  in  parliament,  many  great  and  im- 
portant difeuflions  were  brought  forward,  and,  as  he  con- 
ftantly  grounded  himfelf  in  the  argument  of  the  feveral 
topics  in  agitation,  we  have  every  inducement  to  con- 
clude that  he  voted  from  convi£lion. 

In  the  year  1766,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
miffioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

From  the  year  1754,  until  the  general  ele£lion  in  1796, 
he  continued  to  reprelcnt  Honiton  ; then  he  declined  of- 
fering himfelf  as  a candidate,  and,  on  that  occafion,  was 
complimented  with  an  appropriate  addrefs  from  his  former 
conftituents,  expreffive  of  their  regret,  and  teftifying 
their  highfenfe  of  his  long  and  faithful  fervices. 

Confidering 

* This  verifies  a remark  of  the  late  Dr,  Johnfon’s,  “ that  a very  rick 
man,  from  low  beginnings,  may  buy  his  eledtion  in  a borough  ; but  cat»ris 
paribus,  a man  of  family  will  be  preferred.  People  will  prefer  a man  for 
whofe  father  their  fathers  have  voted,  though  they  fliould  get  no  more 
money,  or  even  lefs.  This  fiiews  the  refpedt  for  family  is  not  merely  fan- 
ciful, tut  has  an  adlual  operation.’* 
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Confidcring  his  life  as  devoted  to  fenatoriai  duties,  hs 
Has  well  acquainted  himfelf  with  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  nature  of  civil  liberty.  He  oppofed  Lord 
North’s  adminiftration,  and,  on  moft  occafions,  his  name 
will  be  found  as  the  people’s  friend,  and  a friend  to  every 
meafure  that  tended  .to  advance  the  real  dignity  and  happi- 
nefs  of  his  country. 

When  the  amiable  Marquis  of  Rockingham  came  into 
power,  he  was  called  on  to  make  a part  of  the  adminif- 
tration; indeed  an  hereditary  claim  feemed  to  point  him 
out  as  intitled  to  fill  the  very  honourable  ftation  of  Secre- 
tary at  War,  and  accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1782,  he 
was  appointed  to  that  place,  which  was  enjoyed  by  Sir 
William  Yonge,  his  father,  in  the  year  1735. 

In  April,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
ViceTreafurers  of  Ireland. 

Continuing  in  the  adminiftration  under  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
fupported  his  meafures,  though  we  do  not  think  there  was 
any  great  perfonal  intimacy  between  them.  During  that  in- 
terefting  period,  when  the  regency  was  in  agitation.  Sir 
George  ftood  firm  to  the  party  of  the  minifter. 

The  War  Office  he  held  with  flight  intermiffion  from 
the  year  1782,  until  the  late  appointment  of  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham. 

In  1788,  he  was  ele£led  a Knight  of  the  Bath ; the 
manner  in  which  this  dignity  was  conferred,  proved  ho- 
nourable to  the  king,  and  gratifying  to  the  fubjefl.  The 
expreffions  of  grace  and  favour  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, fhewed  the  perfect  recolle£tion  his  majefty  had  of 
the  feries  of  fer vices  rendered  by  his  father  and  himfelf. 

In  the  war  department  his  alfiduity  was  confpicuous,  and 
his  exertions,  not  confined  to  the  mere  mechanical  rou- 
tine of  office,  difplayed  abilities  which  proved  him  perfe6t«f 
ly  qualified  for  the  poft  he  filled. 

On  his  refignation  of  the  Secretaryffiip,  he  was  ap- 
pointed 
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pointed  Mafter  of  the  Mint : quitting  of  that  office,  he 
was  recently  made  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
for  which  ftation,  in  September  1799,  he  was  preparing  to 
embark  with  his  fuite — his  lady  remains  in  England. 

The  talent  for  fpeaking,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  father, 
does  not  feem  fo  peculiarly  to  attach  to  the  fon  ; never- 
thelefs,  on  thofe  occafions  in  which  his  powers  of  elo- 
quence have  been  exerted,  he  has  acquitted  himfelf  in  an 
energetic,  logical,  and  convincing  (lyle.  But  Mr.  Pitt 
has  always  repreffed  the  zeal  of  his  adherents  in  this  line 
of  fupport,  and  chofen  rather  to  take  the  burthen  of  de- 
fence on  himfelf. 

Deeply  read  in  what  concerns  the  manufadlures  and  com- 
merce of  his  country,  no  one  is  better  theoretically  qua- 
lified to  advance  its  mercantile  interefts— with  laudable  am- 
bition, about  fix  years  fince,  he  was  ftimutated,  in  con- 
junfllon  with  moft  refpedlable  connections,  to  introduce 
machinery,  on  a moft  extenfive  fcalc,  to  facilitate  the  ma- 
nufactory of  wool,  &c.  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  Devonfhire. 

We  lament  the  failure  of  this  great  concern;  yet,  though 
the  county  was,  previous  to  this  fpirited  attempt,  the  moft 
backward  in  the  improvement  and  extenfion  of  its  manu- 
fa£l:ories ; yet  fince  that  time,  feveral  mills,  on  a lefs  ex- 
penfive  fcale,  have  been  erected  along  its  coaft,  and  they 
have  fucceeded  well. 

Public  avocation  interferes  with,  but  not  wholly  fufpends, 
Sir  George  Yonge’s  correfpondence  with  the  contempo- 
rary literati,  who  have  been  ready  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
formation derived  from  his  refearches  : he  writes  with  a 
celerity  almoft  unrivalled,  and  his  ftyle  is  pure  and  correft. 

Had  the  fubjeeft  nf  this  Iketch  attended  as  minutely  to 
his  private  affairs,  as  he  has  fo  indefatigably  to  public  con- 
cerns, he  might  now  have  been  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a fpot  that  was  dear  to  his  feelings — 

“ His  patrimonial  treafure,  and  his  pride,’* 

and 
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'and  have  retired,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  from  active 
life,  in  a manner  worthy  of  himfclf. 

His  perfon  and  addrefs  are  elegant  and  prepoflefling  ; of 
the  former  we  have  prefixed  an  outline,  taken  in  the  year 
1790. 

He  was,  a few  months  fince,  prefented  to  the  Borough 
of  Old  Sarum,  which  is  the  property  of  Lord  Camelford, 
a place  exifting, only  in  idea,  and  where  the  writ  is  confer 
quently  affixed  to  a tree  in  the  centre  of  a field  ! 

— To  wafte  its  eflence  in  the  dcfert  air — 

When  Sir  George  Yonge  has  vifited  the  country  during 
the  recefles  from  parliamentary  duty,  he  has  been  a£live  in 
advancing  the  local  interefts  of  his  county ; and,  as  a zea- 
lous and  intelligent  magiftrate,  I5as  promoted  whatever 
tended  to  the  benefit  of  the  diftridfover  which  he  prefides. 

He  is  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
and  one  of  his  Majefty's  moft  Honourable  Privy  Council. 
He  is  the  lafi:  male  branch  of  his  family,  and  has  no  iffiue 
to  fucceed  him  in  his  title. 

_ A.M, 

Devonfliire,  Sept.  i'y99. 


DOCTOR  GARNET,  M.  D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  IN  ANDER- 
SON^S  INSTITUTION,  GLASGOW. 

IN  detailing  the  life  of  this  erudite  and  induftrious  fcho- 
lar,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  a tribute  of 
efteem  to  the  late  ProfelTor  Anderfon,  and  of  giving  a 
concife  Iketch  of  an  inftitution  which  promifes  to  produce, 
in  the  part  of  the  ifland  where  it  is  eftablifhed,  the  hap- 
piell:  confequence  to  fciences  and  the  ufeful  arts 

Dr.  Thomas  Garnet  is  the  fon  of  a country  gentleman, 
in  the  county  of  Weftmoreland.  After  the  ufual  routine 
of  claffical  education,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
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Mr.  Dawfon,  furgeon,  at  Sedburgh,  in  Yorkfhire.  Thi^ 
gentleman,  befides  being  eminent  for  his  profeflional  know- 
ledge, is  reputed  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  in  Britain, 
and,  in  fact,  fo  great  is  his  celebrity  in  this  department  of 
fcience,  that  many  young  gentlemen  of  Cambridge,  pre- 
vioufly  to  their  taking  their  degrees,  refort  to  him,  in  or- 
der to  complete  their  ftudies.  Under  this  able  proficient 
and  inrtru(51:or,,^Mr.  Garnet  laid  the  foundation  of  his  me- 
dical knowledge  ; and,  during  the  four  years  he  continued 
under  Mr.  Dawfon’s  care,  not  only  made  a confiderable 
progrefs  in  mathematics,  but  alfo  in  the  branches  of 
natural  philofophy  conneded  with  them.  From  Sedburgh 
he  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  profecute  his  medi-? 
cal  ftudies ; and  after  remaining  at  that  celebrated  univer- 
ftty  for  the  fpace  of  four  years,  took  his  degree  there  in 
J788,  on  which  occafion  he  publifhed  an  inaugural  difler- 
tation,  <<  De  Vifu.”  During  his  reftdence  at  Edinburgh 
he  was  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr,  Brown ; and  fo  ftrong- 
ly  was  he  attached  to  the  well  known  fyftem  of  that  emi- 
nent phyfician,  that,  in  defence  of  it,  he  wrote  and  read 
a paper  in  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  This  eflay  was  fo  much  efteemed,  that  feveral 
of  the  ftudents  tranferibed  it,  and  the  ftabftance  of  it, 
as  we  are  informed,  was  afterwards  publifhed  by  Dr.  Ger- 
tanner,  in  Rozier's  Journal  de  Phyfique,  without  any 
acknowledgment. 

D’Alembert  conftantly  maintained,  that  there  is  no  truth 
except  in  mathematics  *,  and  it  muft  be  confefTed,  if  the 
reference  is  confined  to  medicine,  hispofition  is  not  devoid 
of  foundation.  The  perpetual  revolutions  in  this  branch 
of  knowledge,  both  as  a fcience  and  an  ^rt,  the  coloflal 
mafs  of  cafes  and  experiments,  and  the  eternal  difcrepancy 
of  argument  and  dedudions,  threaten  to  detain  it  in  per- 
petual infancy.  The  ftudent  weary  of  endiefs  inveftiga- 
^ion,  or  intimidated  by  the  ftupendous  alp  of  medical  re- 
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fearch,  is  eager  to  efcape  from  the  labyrinth  of  uncertainty, 
and,  plunging  into  the  region  of  fancy,  grafps  fome  ideal 
theory,  which,  after  being  moulded  into  fhape,  he  labours 
to  prop  by  every  argument  his  ingenuity  can  invent.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  a mind  thus  predifpofed,  the  cafe  and 
the  experiment  become  pleafanc  and  accommodating,  and 
thus  the  noftrum  which  was  meant  to  cure,  tends  only  to 
confirm  the  difeafe.  Thefe  remarks  are  advanced,  not 
v.dth  any  intention  to  depreciate  medical  enquiry,  but  with 
a wifh  to  caution  the  ftudent  againft  the  adoption  of  hy- 
pothetical theories,  founded  on  dedudlions  too  precipitate- 
ly made,  and  to  point  out  the  necefiity  of  acute  obfervati- 
on  employed  without  intermiffion,  and  of  the  moft  wary 
experiment.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  mathematics,  which 
habituate  the  mind  to  a regular  train  of  dedu£live  reafon- 
ing,  do  not  generally  form  part  of  a medical  education. 

It  would  be  extraneous  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  en- 
quire whether  the  Brunonean  fyftem  be  true  or  erroneous, 
grammatici  certanty  et  adhuc  fub  judice  Us  ejl.  Dr.  Garnet 
publiflied,  about  twoiye^rs  ago,' the  eflay  we  have  already 
mentioned  ; and  that  early  production  of  his  pen,  with 
fome  additions  dictated  by  his  maturer  judgment,  now 
bears  the  title  of  a LeCture  of  Health.  Soon  after  he  left 
Edinburgh  he  vifited  London,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy,  and  attended  the  praCtice  of  the 
hofpitals  with  that  affiduity  which  marks  his  character. 
He  had  now  attained  that  period  of  life  which  rendered 
it  neceflary  to  think  of  forming  fome  permanent  eftablifli- 
ment,  and,  with  this  view,  he  formed  the  defign  of  fet- 
tling in  Yorkfliire.  In  the  mean  time  he  fpent  a few 
months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  during  which  he 
analyzed  and  publiflied  his  analyfis  of  the  Horley  Green 
water,  near  Halifax.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilfon,  phy- 
fician,  at  Harrowgate,  he  repaired  to  that  place,  where  he 
publifhed,  in  the  year  1791,  an  analyfis  of  the  fpa  there, 
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lately  difcovered  in  the  garden  of  the  Crefcent  Inn  ; and 
)n  the  year  1792,  an  analyds  of  all  the  waters  at  Harrow- 
gate,  with  an  account  of  their  medical  properties,  and  di- 
re(flions  concerning  their  ufe.  This  work,  wdiich  has 
gone  through  three  editions,  is  an  indispenfable  vade 
mecum  of  the  valetudinary  and  the  convalefcent  idler,  who 
refort  to  that  fafliionable  v/atering-place  j and  it  had  the 
effect  of  introducing  the  author  to  as  much  praj^lice  as 
the  place  and  its  vicinity  could  afford.  It  is  now  afcer- 
tained,  by  experience,  to  be  a requifite  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a member  of  the  faculty  into  the  haut  ton,  that  the 
candidate  for  public  favour  fliall  announce  himfelf  to  the 
world  by  a work  of  merit,  and  that  each  fuccefiive  candi- 
date muft  attrad  attention  by  novelty,  or  extract  appUufe 
by  the  difplay  of  fuperior  talents.  The  happy  effedf  of 
this  rivalry,  and  ambition  to  furpafs,  is  the  improvement 
of  medical  fcience,  and  perpetual  emulation  produces 
daily  additions  to  the  mafs  of  knowledge.  In  no  depart- 
ment of  fcientific  refearch  does  the  caccethes  Jcrihendi  fo 
ftrongly  predominate  as  in  the  medical. 

Although  the  fuccefs,  which  Dr.  Garnet  acquired,  by 
the  publication  of  the  laft  mentioned  work,  was  the  great- 
eft  poffible  in  the  fituation  he  then  occupied,  the  extenfion 
of  his  fame  naturally  expanded  his  expe(Slation.  At  Har- 
rowgate,  as  at  every  watering  place,  the  crowd  of  com- 
pany is  only  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  fummer,  after 
which  there  is  a total  blank — no  fociety ; and,  what  is 
more  ferious  to  a medical  man,  no  pra^ice  during  winter  : 
thefe  confiderations  induced  Dr.  Garnet  to  form  a delign 
of  leaving  Britain,  and  trying  his  fortune  in  a foreign 
country ; from  which  defign,  however,  he  was  happily- 
diverted.  In  1795  he  had  married  a young  lady  from 
Berkfliire,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  Har- 
rowgate,  and  whofe  amiable  difpofition  endeared  her  to  all 
who  knew  her.  From  the  flattering  reception  Dr.  Moyfe 
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had  received  In  America,  Dr.  Garnet  immediately,  after 
his  marriage,  refolved  to  crofs  the  Atlantic  : and  having 
with  that  intent  purchafed  a philofophical  apparatus,  he 
repaired  to  Liverpool,  in  order  to  embark  for  America  on 
the  firft  opportunity.  He  purpofcd  to  deliver  lectures  on 
experimental  philofophy,  as  Dr.  Moyfe  had  done*,  and, 
if  the  country  proved  agreeable,  to  fettle  there,  but  if 
not,  to  return  in  a few  years.  While  waiting  at  Liver- 
pool for  a palTage,  he  was  folicited  by  feveral  gentlemen, 
(and,  among  others,  by  Dr.  Currie)  in  the  moft  flattering 
manner  to  deliver  a courfe  of  lectures  on  chcmiftry,  and 
the  fubfcription  offered  was  fo  liberal,  that  he  felt  he 
could  not  refufe. their  requeft.  He  accordingly  began  his 
lectures  on  a week^s  notice,  without  having  had  leifure  to 
make  any  preparation,  or  without  any  chemical  apparatus  in 
a ftate  of  readinefs.  Thefe  lectures  met  with  a welcome 
reception  ; and,  during  this  courfe,  he  began  another  on 
experimental  philofophy,  which  was  attended  by  an  audi- 
tory conffffing  of  feveral  hundreds.  Having  completed 
thefe  courfes,  he  received  an  invitation  to  viflt  Manchefter, 
where  he  delivered,  with  great  fuccefs,  the  two  courfes  of 
ledtures  he  had  given  at  Liverpool,  being  more  than  once 
conftrained,  although  he  occupied  a capacious  ledture 
room,  to  change  it,  on  account  of  the  fuperabundant  num- 
bers of  his  audience.  While  at  Manchefter  he  received  an 
invitation  from  Dublin,  where  a ftill  greater  fubfcription 
was  opened  to  induce  him  to  viflt  that  capital,  and  he  had 
thus  a profpedl  of  receiving  very  liberal  emoluments,  when 
obferving  an  advertifement  relative  to  the  ledlurelhip  of 
Profeffbr  Anderfon’s  Inftitution,  he  became  a candidate. 
Although  this  office  afforded  a permanent  eftablifhment, 
yet,  in  point  of  pecuniary  intereft,  he  was  then  in  the  im- 
mediate-receipt  of  much  more  than  the  probable  income 
from  the  leclureftiip  j but  a laudable  wifh  of  enjoying  a 
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fituation  lefs  dependant  on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  and  the 
means  of  improvement  which  a refidentiary  fituation  af- 
forded, induced  him  to  accept  of  the  friendly  offers  of 
the  truftees.  Accordingly,  inftead  of  going  to  Dublin,  he 
repaired  to  Glafgow,  in  OOober  i 796,  where  he  ftill  con- 
tinues. Befides  a daily  lecl  ire  on  natural  philofophy,'  Dr. 
Garnet  gives  a popular  courfe  of  leflures  on  experimental 
philofophy,  and  another  ca  what  is  ftyled  the  philofophy 
of  chemiftry,  avoiding,  as  much  poffible,  all  abhrufe 
terms  and  technic  phrafeology,  and  adapting  his  ledlures 
to  fuch  as  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a regular  preparative 
education.  Thofe  who  have  vifited  Paris,  and  witneffed 
' the  crowds  of  both  fexes  who  attended  the  leflures  deli- 
vered at  the  Lyceum^  will  learn,  with  fatisfa^lion,  that  Dr. 
Garnet  has  been  attended  by  a very  great  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  It  is  with  pleafure  we  remark  a love  of 
mental  improvement,  in  thefe  liberal  ftudies,  gradually 
diffufing  itfelf  among  the  female  fex  in  the,  northern  part 
of  our  ifland.  The  courfes  at  a Univerfity  are  calculated 
folely  for  profefiional  men,  but  the  leclures  of  Dr.  Garnet 
or  Dr.  Moyfe,  condenfing  the  effence  of  fcience  in  a nar- 
rower compafs,  and  in  a manner  adapted  to  an  ordinary 
capacity,  are  perhaps  of  fuperior  utility,  as  they  power- 
fully contribute  to  the  general  fpread  of  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental knowledge. 

In  addition  to  thefe.  Dr.  Garnet  this  year  read  le£lures 
on  botany,  and,  we  underfiand,  has  it  in  contemplation  to 
give  lectures  on  natural  hiftory.  He  is  at  prefent  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  prefs,  a work  in  2 vols,  4to.  under  the 
title  of  Obfervations  made  during  a Tour  through  the  High- 
lands, and  Part  of  the  Weftern  Ifies  j from  which,  con- 
fidering  the  known  talents  of  the  writer,  much  information 
may  be  expelled.  He  particularly  excels  in  mathematics 
I and  chemdftry,  and,  in  the  delivery  of  his  le(rtures,  his 
manner  is  modeft  and  unalfuming.  Ardent  in  fcientlfic 
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purfuits,  to  v/liich,  every  moment  from  the  duties  of  his 
ledVurefliip,  and  an  extenfive  practice  as  a phyfician,  is  de- 
voted, Dr.  Garnet  is  a fincere  friend  to  the  civil  liberty  of 
mankind  *,  but,  like  all  benevolent  men,  whofe  minds  are 
illuminated  by  fcience,  ftipulates,  that  every  progreffive 
ftep  ihall  be  the  efle£l  of  deliberate  reafon,  and  not  of 
ianguinary  licentioufnefs.  The  literary  world  has  much  to 
regret,  that  the  political  contefls  of  the  day  have  infinu- 
ated  themfelves  among  men  of  letters,  and  been  unhappi- 
ly productive  of  heats  and  animofities.  As  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Garnet  is  unexceptionable,  an  attempt  has 
been  made,  but  we  truft  unfucce(sfully,  to  injure  his  prac- 
tice and  reputation,  by  afperfing  the  generous  nature  of 
his  political  principles : it  was  a mean  and  dilhonourable 
attempt,  diClatcd  by  the  combined  influence  of  envy,  ma- 
lice, and  political  rancour. 

Notwithftanding  his  numerous  avocations.  Dr.  Garnet 
has  found  leifure  to  communicate  to  the  world  a variety 
of  valuable  cafes  and  elTays,  through  the  medium  of 
Duncan’s  Medical  Commentaries,  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Medical  Society  of ‘London,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Irifli  Academy,  and  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Soci- 
ety of  Manchefter,  of  all  which  learned  bodies  he  is  a 
member.  Laft  year  he  fuftained  a heavy  lofs  by  the  fud- 
den  death  of  his  wife,  who  was  a woman  of  great  amenity 
of  manners. 

Moft  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  And^rfon’s  Inftitu- 
tion,  lately  eflablifhed  at  Glafgow  ; and,  as  it  is  fo  pre- 
eminently fubfervient  to  the'Interefts  of  fcience,  we  con- 
flder  it  a debt  of  gratitude  to  its  founder  to  give  a detail  of 
its  nature  and  objeCt.  About  forty  years  ago  Mr.  John 
Anderfon  was  appointed  ProfelTor  of  Natural  Philofophy, 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow.  In  this  ftation  he  had  two 
courfe  of  leCtures  to  deliver,  the  one  flyled  the  mathema- 
tical courfe,  and  the  other  the  experimental  courfe,  where- 
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in  theory  was  Uluftrated  by  experiments.  ProfetTor  An- 
derfon  was  formed  j3y  nature  to  excel  in  the  latter  de- 
partment, and  the  qualities  he  inherited  from  nature  were 
improved  by  his  perfevering  induftry.  Flis  perfon  was 
graceful,  and  his  elocution  flowing  and  elegant ; but  as 
mathematical  reafoning  does  not  afford  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying  an  oratorical  talent,  his  genius  naturally  led  him 
to  devote  himfelf  chiefly  to  his  experimental  courfe  of 
letflures,  which  he  rendered  flill  more  valuable  by  a very 
extenfive  apparatus  purchafed  at  his  own  expence.  This 
liberality  met  with  the  reward  it  merited:  his  experimen- 
tal courfe  became  celebrated,  and  the  number  of  ftudents, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  obtaining  the  chair,  amounted  to 
about  thirty,  now  encreafed  to  upwards  of  two  hundred. 
His  le(flures  were  much  frequented  by  the  citizens  of  Glaf- 
gow,  and  have  been  regarded  as  the  principal  caufe  where- 
by that  flourifhing  city  has  obtained  its  celebrity  for  arts 
and  manufadfures,  and  its  diftinguilhed  ftation  among  the 
trading  towns  of  Britain.  ‘ 

Profc'ffor  Anderfon  died  in  January  i 796,  and,  by  his 
fettlement,  veffed  nearly  all  his  propevry  in  certain  truftees, 
for  the  purpofe  of  founding  an  academic  feminary  to  bear 
the  name  of  Anderfon’s  Univerfity.  The  principal  part 
of  his  bequefl:  confifted  of  the  valuable  apparatus  which 
he  had  in  his  experimental  courfes,  and  which  was  reput- 
ed to  be  the  moft  compleatof  any  belonging  to  any  private 
individual  in  Great  Britain.  The  truftees  are  eighty-one 
in  number,  and  are  divided  into  nine  clafles,  viz.  nine 
tradefmen,  nine  agriculturifts,  nine  artifts,  nine  manufac- 
turers, nine  mediciners,  nine  law^yers,  nine  divines,  nine 
natural  philofophers,  and  nine  kinfmen,  each  clafs  fup- 
plying  its  owm  vacancies  by  ele£fion.  The  vifttors  are 
likewife  nine  in  number,  viz.  the  Lord  Provoft,  the  el- 
deft  Baillie,  the  Dean  of  Guild,  the  Deacon  Convener  of 
the  Trades,  the  Praefes  of  the  Faculty  of  Phyficians,  and 
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Dean  of  tbe  Faculty  of  Procurators  of  the  city  of  Glaf- 
gow,  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Glafgow  and  Ayr, 
and  the  Moderators  of  the  Prefbyterles  of  Glafgow  and 
Dumbarton.  Four  general  meetings  are  held  annually,  and 
the  nine  Managers  chofen  by  the  Truftees,  for  the  imme- 
diate fuperintendance  of  the  inftitution,  meet  once  in 
each  month.  At  the  firft  meeting  of  the  Truftees,  they 
refolved  to  open  the  clafs  of  Natural  Philofophy,  for  which 
their  experimental  apparatus  was  fo  admirably  adapted, 
and  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  choCe  Dr.  Garnet  to 
the  office  of  Lecturer.  Mr.  Robert  Lothian  has  fince  been 
appointed  Ledurer  on  Mathematics  *,  and  as  foon  as  the 
funds  will  admit,  it  is  intended  to  increafe  the  number  of 
the  leffures  until  the  inftitution  fball  embrace  every  branch 
of  ufeful  knowledge. 


LORD  DILLON. 

THIS  nobleman  is  defcended  from  anceftors,  a long 
line  of  whom  has  been  diftinguifiied  for  a zealous  attach- 
ment to  the  Catholic  creed.  His  Lordfliip,  neverthelefs, 
has  been  the  warm,  if  not  violent,  partizan  of  the  Irifli 
Adminiftration,  by  which  the  claim  of  the  Catholics  to  an 
equal  ftiare  in  the  privileges  of  the  conftitution,  has  been 
indignantly  rejedted.  Though  his  Lordfhip  pofleftes  a very 
confiderable  eftate  in  Ireland,  yet  much  of  his  time  has 
been  fpent  in  this  country,  where  an  affiduous  purfuit  of 
pleafure  is  thought  to  have,  in  fome  meafure,  hurt  his  for- 
tune. An  Englifti  peerage,  it  is  faid,  has  long  been  affi- 
duoufly  courted  by  this  Irifli  Baron,  and  as  conftantly  and 
coyly  refufed  by  the  Englifti  Government.  Some  fymp- 
toms  of  oppofltion,  which  appeared  two  or  three  feffions 
back  in  his  Lordfliip’s  parliamentary  condudl,  have  been  at- 
tributed to  his  chagrin  on  this  fubjeff.  Thofe  fymptoms, 
however,  foon  difappeared,  and  Lord  Dillon  is  again  be- 
come 
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come  one  of  the  moft  zealous  fupporters  of  the  Irlfh  mi- 
nifter.  Should  the  projected  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries take  place,  it  is  probable  his  Lordfhip’s  indefatigable 
fervices  will  be  rewarded  by  being  made,  if  not  an  Englilh 
^ peer,  at  lead  one  of  the  Irifh  peers  returned  to  the  Britifh 
Legiflature.  To  every  fpccies  of  reform,  in  the  popular 
reprefcntation,  Lord  Dillon  had  been  a very  hot  opponent, 
until  the  Minifter  propofed  that  reform  which  confifts  In 
furrendering  the  conftitution  of  one  country  to  the  other, 
in  reducing  the  reprefentation  of  Ireland  from  three  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred,  and  throwing  that  hundred  into  the 
fcale  of  influence  in  the  Britifh  Commons.  Of  this  fpe- 
cies  of  reform  Lord  Dillon  has  approved  and  become  the 
champion  ; and  if  he  has  not  been  able  to  recommend  it 
by  argument  or  by  eloquence,  he,  however,  exerts  his  ut- 
moft  influence  as  a landlord,  to  procure  friends  to  the  mea- 
fure.  His  Lordfhip  frequently  fpeaks  in  the  Houfe  of 
Peers,  but  there  is  no  diftinguifliing  trait  of  excellence  in 
his  manner  or  his  matter,  by  which  either  can  be  de- 
fignated  ; his  language  is  colloquial ; his  delivery,  that  of 
a man  who  intended  to  recommend  himfelf  to  notice  by 
fomething  elfe  than  rhetoric ; and  his  matter  generally 
confifts  of  fuch  obvious  remarks  as  fuggeft  themfelves  to 
the  moft  fuperficial  obferver.  On  his  eftates,  though  hi* 
Lordfhip  is  faid  to  a^ft  always  with  a high  hand,  yet  he  is 
efteemed  a good  and  humane  landlord. 

RIGHT  HON.  ROBERT  STEWART,  COMMONLY  CALLED 

LORD  VISCOUNT  CASTLEREA, 

(chief  secretary  to  the  IRISH  VICEROY.) 

THIS  is  one  of  thofe  fingular'men,  who,  before  they  at- 
tain manhood,  lay  by  the  attributes  of  youth  •,  who  leave 
behind  them  at  fchool,  the  levity  and  folly,  the  unfufpecting 
opennefs  and  thoughtlefs  generofity  of  unexperienced  age,, 
and  come  into  public  life  fortified  with  the  cool  caution  and 
prudent  referve  which  ufually  are  bought  but  by  experi- 
ence. 
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Lord  Caftlerea  is  the  eldeft  {pn  of  the  Earl  of  London- 
derry. Before  his  lordfhip  fiad  reached  his  twenty-firft 
year,  he  was,  at  the  comniencement  of  the  laft  Irifh  Par- 
liament, returned  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the  county  of 
Down.  The  election,  in  which  he  was  fupported  by  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  his  father,  lafted  for  upwards  of 
three  months,  and  is  reported  to  have  coft  him  upwards  of 
30,000!.  He  was  not  long  in  Parliament  until  he  tried  his 
fenatorial  talent : the  firft  occafion  of  importance  which 
occurred  for  a difplay  of  his  political  knowledge  or  rheto- 
rical powers,  was  a debate  on  the  queftion,  whether  Ire- 
land had  a right  to  trade  to  India,  notwithftanding  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Britifli  Eaft  India  Company.  On  this  quef- 
tion, his  lordlhip  (then  called  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stewart, 
Lord  Londonderry  being  then  but  a Baron),  ranged  him- 
felf  with  the  popular  party,  and  delivered  a fpeech  in  fup- 
port  of  the  affirmative  of  the  queftion,  in  which  though 
he  difplayed  the  hefitation,  the  confufion,  and  the  forget- 
fulnefs  of  a young  fpeaker,  yet  he  gave  proof  of  pofleffing 
confiderable  knowledge  and  a found  underftanding.  Op- 
pofition  exulted  in  this  fuppofed  acceffion  to  their  ftrength, 
and  endeavoured  to  fecure  it  by  paying  to  the  genius,  elo- 
quence, and  wifdom  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the  raoft  flattering 
compliments.  It  was  foon  known,  however,  that  Mr. 
Stewart  had  entered  on  public  life  with  far  other  views 
than  that  of  attaching  himfelf  to  a party,  whofe  numbers 
and  power  were  every  day  dwindling  into  infignificance 
before  the  increafing  and  triumphant  influence  of  the  Caf- 
tie;  or  that  of  feeking  unfubftantial  popularity,  by  voting 
uniformly  againft  thofe  who  had  honours  and  wealth  to  be- 
ftov/.  For  a few  feffions  indeed,  he  did  vote  generally 
with  the  Oppofition,  but  even  on  thofe  occafions  the  rea- 
fons  on  which  his  votes  were  founded,  fo  far  as  thofe  rea- 
fons  were  explicitly  declared,  proved  him  to  be  rather  the 
hefitating  and  undecided  friend  of  the  Court,  than  the 
warm  and  fincere  fupporter  of  the  popular  caufe.  Mr. 
Stewart  ftarted  into  public  life,  gifted,  though  yet  a boy, 
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with  the  n»oft  marked  talent  at  keeping  himfelf  difencum- 
bered  with  explicit  avowals  of  political  principles ; a coy 
politician,  he  coquetted  between  the  mlnifter  and  the  pub- 
lic ; neither  could  reckon  on  him  as  a friend,  nor  would 
he  give  either  rcafon  to  believe,  but  that,  if  properly 
wooed,  he  might,  in  time,  be  won^  The  growing  difcon- 
tents  of  the  people,  and  the  gradual  developement  of  their 
purpofes,  at  length  made  it  neceffary  for  his  lordfliip  to  af- 
fume  a more  decifive  character ; accordingly,  when  the 
fyftem  of  Jlrong  meafures  was  adopted  by  the  Irifh  admini- 
ftration,  in  order  to  filence  difcontent  by  terror,  or  to  ex- 
tinguifli  it  in  blood,  we  find  Lord  Caftlerea  among  the 
warmeft  of  its  friends.  On  the  acccffion  of  Lord  Camden 
to  the  Irifh  Viceroyalty,  his  lordfhip  was  raifed  to  the  ho- 
nour of  a place  in  the  Irifh  Cabinet,  if,  indeed,  there  can 
be  faid  to  be  a Cabinet  in  Ireland,  where  all  the  motions 
of  that  government  are  created  by  impulfe  from  the  Englifh. 
At  all  events,  he  was  honoured  wdth  a high  degree  of  the 
confidence  of  Lord  Camden,  partly  perhaps,  becaufe  of  the 
family  connexion  between  his  Lordfhip  and  the  Viceroy*  j 
and  partly,  no  doubt,  becaufe  the  talents  of  his  lordfhip 
were  ufefulto  his  government.  On  theillnefs  of  Mr.  Pel- 
ham, his  Excellency’s  chief  fecretary.  Lord  Caftlerea  was 
appointed  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  that  office  until  Mr. 
P’s  recovery  ; and  on  that  gentleman  retiring,  either  in 
confequence  of  continued  ill  health,  or  a difinclination  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  and  anxiety  of  fo  arduous  a fituation, 
at  a time  of  fo  great  danger  and  difficulty,  Lord  Caftlerea 
was,  fome  time  lince,  officially  declared  chief  fecretary  to 
his  Excellency,  in  Mr.  Pelham’s  room.  In  this  office,  which 
his  lordfhip  continues  yet  to  hold,  though  his  patron, 
Lord  Camden,  has  been  fo  long  withdrawn  from  Ireland, 
he  has  conducted  himfelf,  for  fo  young  a man,  with  confi- 
derable  ability.  In  the  troubles  of  1798,  he  difplayed  much 
fortitude,  indefatigable  affiduity,  and  great  fteadinefs.— 
But  his  condudt  has  alfo  been  marked  by  an  inflexible  feve- 

Y 2 ’ rity, 

* An  affinity  between  the  family  of  Lord  Londonderry  and  Lord 
Camden  by  marriage.  - 
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rity,  rarely  found  to  accompany  the  ingcnuoufnefs  of 
youth.  His  manners,  though  courtly  and  high,  arc 
charged  with  being  haughty  and  fupercilious ; and  it  is  ob- 
ferved  of  him,  that,  forgetting  he  was  an  Irifliman  when 
he  became  a minifter,  he  no  fooner  fet  his  foot  within  the 
threfhold  of  the  council-chamber  than  he  outftripped  all 
his  predeceflbrs,  though  Englifti  courtiers,  in  the  promp- 
titude and  zeal  with  which  he  feconded  the  views  of  the 
Britifh  Cabinet  on  his  native  country.  It  was  certainly 
not  expelled,  that  from  an  Irifliman  the  propofal  would 
have  been  firfl:  made  to  an  Irifli  Parliament  to  annihilate 
the  diftinfl  independence  of  Ireland,  and  to  reduce  the  na- 
tion, by  whom  and  for  whom  they  legiflated,  into  a depen- 
dant province  on  another  country.  The  firfl:  propofal, 
however,  of  this  meafure,  by  my  Lord  Caftlerea,  was  re- 
ceived with  a degree  of  indignant  fcorn,  which  marked 
cither  that  the  Irifli  Parliament  had  more  of  public  virtue 
than  my  Lord  Caftlerea  and  his  friends  attributed  to  them, 
or  that  his  Lordfliip  was  but  little  Ikilled  in  that  parliamen- 
tary management  which  conftitutes,  it  is  faid,  the  chief 
branch  of  his  official  bufinefs. 

Defeat,  however,  did  not  much  difconcert  the  cool  for- 
titude of  his  Lordfhip  *,  he  refumed  his  labours  under  the 
perfevering  aufpices  of  the  Britilh  Minifter,  to  effedla  mea- 
fiire  which  would  fo  much  fimplify  the  government  of  this 
empire,  by  deftn>ying  the  inconvenient  independence  of 
one  member  of  it,  and  throwing  a decifive  additional 
weight  into  the  fcale  of  influence  in  the  other.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  thefe  labours  will  be  efiective. 

Lord  Caftlerea,  a few  years  flnce,  married  a very  amia- 
ble and  beautiful  woman.  Lady  Emily  Hobart,  daughter  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Buckinghamftiire,  formerly  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  and  niece  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Conolly. 
The  perfon  of  Lord  Caftlerea  is  tall,  thin,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  by  an  air  of  elegance  and  fafhion  which  befpeak  his 
rank.  His  voice  is  full  and  fonorous,  but  admitting  of  lit- 
tle 
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tie  variety.  As  a public  fpeaker,  notwithftanding  an  af-^ 
fumption  of  great  gravity  and  great  importance,  he  ranks 
but  in  the  fecond  clafs.  An  excellent  education  feems  ra- 
ther to  have  created  than  improved  his  powers. 

DR.  ADAM  FERGUSSON. 

THE  writer  of  the  following  article  is  a native  of  the 
fame  village  that  gave  its  illuftrious  fubje£l  birth,  is  himfelf 
well  acquainted  with  Dr.  FergulTon,  and  has  poflelTed  the 
beft  opportunities  of  knowing  his  hiftory  from  the  begin- 
ning, However  feeble,  therefore,  the  execution  may  be, 
he  can  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative, 

Mr.  Adam  Fergusson  fprungfrom  the  refpedlable  fa- 
mily of  Dunfallandy,  in  the  highlands  of  Perthfliire ; was 
minifter  of  Logierait,  in  the  prefbytery  of  Dunkeld.  The 
youngeft  of  a numerous  family  of  children,  by  a lady  of 
Aberdeenfhire,  whom  he  married,  was  Adam,  born  in 
1724,  at  the  parfonage-houfe.  Adam  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  the  grammar  fchool  of  the  vil- 
lage, affifted  by  his  father,  who  was  himfelf  an  excellent 
claffical  fcholar,  and  bellowed,  on  the  tuition  of  his  fon, 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  which  remained  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  laborious  duties  of  a very  extenlive  parilh. 
Perceiving  the  talents  of  his  fon  even  at  that  early  age,  to 
be  very  ftrong,  Mr.  FergulTon  determined  to  fend  him  to  a 
feminary,  where,  in  emulation,  there  would  be  the  mod 
powerful  incentives  to  call  forward  the  energies  of  his 
' mind.  The  fchool  of  Perth,  the  county  town,  was  then  in 
very  great  celebrity,  under  the  dire(dion  of  Mr.  Martin, 
conlidcred  as  the  Bulby  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Martin  was  not 
merely  an  accurate  fcholar  and  expert  teacher  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  a man  of  profound  difeernment  into  the  hu- 
man charadler.  Young  FergulTon  foon  attracted  the  maf-* 
ter^s  peculiar  attention.  He  perceived  that  mere  gramma- 
tical attainment  was  far  Ihort  of  what  this  youth  could 
compafs,  even  during  his  fchool  education ; that  he  could 
not  only  apprehend  and  remember  words,  phrafes,  rules, 
and  their  application,  but  could  think  and  reafon  on  the  fub- 
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je<fls  of  his  ftudy ; and  difplay  confiderable  Invention.  In 
the  ufual  fchool  exercifes  on  the  Latin  language,  he  equal- 
led the  ablefl:  of  his  fchool-fellows ; but  in  another  exerti- 
on he  greatly  furpalTed  any  of  his  competitors.  Subjects 
were,  at  flated  periods,  propofed  for  promoting  the  im- 
provement of  the  advanced  fcholars,  in  compofition  and 
reafoning.  In  his  eflays  on  fuch  themes,  the  genius  of 
Ferguflbn  firft  appeared  moft  prominent.  The  writer  has 
known  feveral  of  Adam’s  contemporaries  at  fchool,  and 
alfo  other  gentlemen  who  were  educated  under  the  fame 
mafl-er,  after  he  removed  to  the  univerhty,  and  thefe  con- 
cur in  declaring  that  the  abilities  and  produdlions  of  Adam 
Ferguflbn  were  the  fubjects  of  praife,  not  only  while  he 
was  on  the  fpot,  but  long  after  he  was  gone.  His  eflbys 
were  preferved  and  fliewn  w'ith  proud  pleafure  by  Mr. 
Martin,  to  his  literary  acquaintances. 

In  Odober,  1739,  Mr.  Ferguflbn  was  fent  to  St. 
Andrews  Univerfity,  and  particularly  recommended  to  the 
learned  and  able  Mr,  Tulideph,  juft  become  principal  of 
one  of  the  colleges.  At  St.  Andrews  there  is  a conftdera- 
ble  number  of  burfariesj,  (exhibitions,)  four  of  which  are 
annually  beftowed  at  the  commencement  of  the  feflion,  on 
the  vi(ftors,  in  a competition  in  writing  and  tranflating 
Latin.  The  fuccefsful  candidates  are  entitled  to  board  at  the 
College  table  for  four  years  ; in  the  under  graduate  courfe 
Adam  Ferguflbn  ftood  firft  in  the  lift  of  conquerors.  In 
Scottiih  fchools  formerly  boys  were  inftrucftcd  in  only  the 
rudiments  of  the  Greek  tongue,  though  made  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  as  to  read  the  higher  clafTics  with 
extemporaneous  eafe.  At  College,  therefore,  the  firft  fef- 
fion  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Greek  language.  So  ar- 
dently did  Mr.  Ferguflbn  apply  to  that  ftudy,  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  feflion,  he,  with  little  difficulty,  could 
conftrue  Homer.  During  the  fummer  recefs,  he  talked 
himfelf  to  prepare  a hundred  lines  of  the  Iliad  every  day, 
and  facility  increafing  as  he  advanced  in  knowledge,  he  en- 
larged his  performance,  and  before  the  commencement  of 
the  fucceeding  term,  had  read  through  the  whole  work. — 

His 
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His  progrefs  in  the  eflentlal  parts  of  the  Greek  language 
was  accelerated  by  his  attention  to  thefe  exclufively.  He 
confidered  that  tongue  rather  as  a key  to  Grecian  litera- 
ture than  to  metrical  attainments.  Indeed,  through  life, 
he  has  never  cultivated  verfification  ; he  ftudied  ancient 
language  merely  as  the  vehicle  of  ancient  thoughts,  ima- 
ges, feelings,  and  reafonings*.  In  the  fecond  felhon  at 
St.  Andrew’s,  to  hisclafficai  he  added  mathematical  ftuJies, 
and  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a mathematician?  Logic, 
metaphyfics,  and  ethics,  during  the  following  years,  were 
added  to  his  purfuits.  At  the  end  of  his  courfe  he  was 
efteemed  fuperior  to  any  of  his  fellow-ftudents,  in  each 
and  all  of  the  ftudies  we  have  mentioned.  From  a gentle- 
man who  knew  him  from  his  infancy,  and  attended  parti- 
cularly to  his  chara(Sler  and  its  operations  during  the  col- 
lege recefles,  and  who  was  himfelf  very  competent  to 
mark  the  progrefs  of  mind,  the  writer  learned,  that. at 
twenty  years  of  age  Mr.  Ferguflbn  had  very  profoundly 
analyfed  human  nature,  and  was  very  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  human  character. 

From  St.  Andrews  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  a 
circumftance  happened  that  tended  to  ftimulate  the  exerti- 
on of  his  powers.  Several  young  men  having  formed  a 
connedlion,  inftituted  a fmall  fociety  for  literary  improve- 
ment and  philofophical  difquifition.  Among  thefe,  befides 
Mr.  FergufTon,  there  was  Mr.  William  Robertfon,  fince 
fo  eminent  for  hifloric  effort ; Mr.  Hugh  Blair,  fo  refpeff- 
able  for  elegant  literature  and  compofition  ; Mr.  John 
Home,  who  has  introduced  the  tragic  mufe  to  the  Scottidi 
woods  ; and  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  the  inadequacy  only  of 
whofe  exertions  to  his  powers,  has  precluded  the  attain- 
ment 

* The  writer  once  heard  fome  Latin  converfation,  between  a very  ref* 
pedtable  matter  of  an  academy  near  London,  efteemed  one  of  the  belt 
fcholars  in  the  profefEon,  and  Dr.  Ferguflbn.  Both  fpokc  the  language 
with  fluency  and  propriety  in  other  relpefts,  but  tlie  latter  not  in  point  of 
profiidy.  it  was  with  difficulty  chat  the  mafter  of  the  academy  convinced 
the  learned  Doctor  that  he  was  erroneous  in  pronouncing  confero  confero. 
Although  he  has  manifefted  himfelf  to  the  world,  to  be  moft  intimately 
and  profoundly  converiant  in  the  biftory,  chara£ter,  genius,  cutfoms, 
manners,  laws,  and  politics,,  of  the  Romans,  yet  was  he  inaccurate  in 
their  founds;  although  few  mm  in  England  could  equal  him  in  wilting 
yvyi’profe,  yet  many  bu^js  might  furpafs  him  in  Vriting  nmjsnft  vcrles. 
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ment  of  the  fame  literary  eminence  5 Mr.  Alexander  Wed- 
derburne,  diflinguiflied  for  genius  and  literary  exertions 
among  the-  ableft  youths  of  the  circle  in  which  he  then 
moved,  as  now  by  his  genius,  legal  and  parliamentary  efforts 
in  the  exalted  ftation  which  he  fills,  became  a member 
feme  years  after  its  formation.  In  a foclety  of  young  men 
of  vigorous  talents  and  different  deftinations,  there  wasne- 
ceffarily  an  enlarged  circle  of  fubjeiffs  of  difeuffion..  The 
variety  and  multiplicity  expanded  the  mind;  the  conteft  of 
generous  emulation  fliarpened  and  invigorated  the  facul- 
ties ; while  the  knowledge  previoufly  neceffary  for  their 
exercifes,  and  the  examination  it  was  to  undergo,  increaf- 
ed  extent  and  accuracy  of  attainment,  and  produced  the 
habits  of  inveftigation.  The  members  of  the  foclety,  in 
whatever  particulars  they  might  feverally  differ,  agreed  in 
being  informed,  juft,  and  able  reafoners. 

In  his  private  ftudies,  Mr.  Ferguflbn,  at  Edinburgh,  de- 
voted his  chief  attention  to  natural,  moral,  and  political 
philofophy.  His  ftrong,  enquiring,  unprejudiced  mind, 
verfed  in  Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  rendered  him  a 
^jealous  friend  of  rational  and  well-regulated  liberty.  He  was 
a conftitutlonalwhig,  equally  removed  from  republican  licen- 
tioufnefs,  and  tory  bigotry.  Aware  that  all  political  eftablifh- 
ments  ought  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people,  he 
wiflied  the  means  to  vary  in  different  cafes,  according  to 
the  diverfity  of  charadler  and  circumftances ; and,  con- 
vinced with  Ariftotle,  that  the  perfedion  or  defefl  of  in- 
ftitutions  in  one  country,  does  not  neceffarily  imply  either 
pcrfe<ftion  or  defeat  of  fimilar  inftitutions  in  another  ; that 
reftraint  is  neceffary  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Thefe  were  the 
fentiments  he  cheriflied  in  his  youth ; thefe  are  the  fenti- 
ments  he  cherifties  to  this  day. 

To  divinity  he  applied  fo  far  as  to  comprehend  the  de- 
tails, general  nature  and  tendency  of  the  chriftian  fyftem ; 
and  to  underftand  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  founded, 
without  wafting  his  time  in  the  uninftru<ftive  and  uninte- 
refting  frivolities  of  controverfial  theology. 
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In  1 74 j;,  Mr.  Murray,  brother  to  Lord  Ellbank,  applied 
to  Mr.  Fergullbn  to  be  his  deputy  as  chaplain  to  the  42d 
regiment,  then  recently  raifed.  Mr.  FergulTon  gladly  em- 
braced the  offer;  but  from  his  age  and  (landing,  efpecially 
the  latter,  there  was  an  obftacle  to  his  immediate  ordinati- 
on. By  the  rules  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  a candidate 
for  orders  muft  have  ftudied  divinity  fix  years  before  he  is 
propofcd  for  trials  as  a probationer.  An  exception  is  made 
in  the  cafe  of  gentlemen  who  underftand  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage. The  number  of  thefe  being  comparatively  few^ 
they  are  permitted  to  be  propofed  after  having  lludied  four 
years.  Mr.  Ferguffon  had  only  ftudied  two.  A prefby- 
tery  would  have  incurred  a cenfure  by  ordaining  a gentle- 
man of  his-ftanding.  An  aiH:  of  the  General  Affembly  was 
therefore  neceffary,  and  this  was  procured,  fpeciali  gratia, 
on  the  teftimony  of  the  profeffors,  under  whom  Mr.  Fer- 
guffon ftudied,  who  concurred  in  giving  fuch  a chara(fter  of 
the  young  gentleman,  that  the  Affembly  admitted  him  to 
be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  on  trials.  Having  joined  the  regiment,  he  continu- 
ed with  the  corps  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and 
was  highly  efteemcd  and  refpeded  by  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers.  The  employment  prefented  to  Mr.  Ferguffon,  man 
in  a different  fttuation  from  thofe  which  fcholars  have  in' 
modern  times  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating.  The 
learned  and  able  General  Melville,  when  exprefling  his  re- 
gret, that  the  portions  of  hiftory  devoted  to  military  nar- 
rative and  defcription,  are  frequently  inferior  to  other 
parts,  and  inadequate  to  the  fubjetft,  afligns  as  a reafon, 
that  few  fcholars  are  foldiers,  and  few  foldiers  fcholars*.  / 
Mr.  Ferguffon  beftowed  particular  attention  on  the  acqui- 
fition  of  military  knowledge  ; and  it  is  probably  owing  to 
the  time  he  fpent  in  the  army,  that  his  exhibitions  of  the 

military 

* This  obfervation,  formerly  perfectly  juft,  now,  happily  for  thefer- 
vice,  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  ; we  mean  in  the  regular  troops,  in 
which  general  knowledge  is  now  added  to  profelTional  Acill ; in  the  volun- 
teer corps,  laudable  as  is  their  objeO,  inftances  too  often  occur  of  their 
purpole  being  in  a great  meafure  defeated  by  an  improper  choice  of  me» 
to  be  their  officers,  who  arc  neither  Jotdiers  mr  jskolan. 
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military  character,  and  operations  in  his  Roman  Hlftory, 
are  no  kfs  particular,  as  well  as  mafterly,  than  his  moral 
and  political  narratives  and  exhibitions.  One  great  excel- 
lence in  his  Roman  Hiftory  may  be  traced  to  his  chap- 
laincy. Deeply  acquainted  with  ancient  manners,  having 
a ftrong  and  great  mind,  Mr.  Ferguflon,  in  his  moral  efti- 
mates,  affixes  a very  high  value  to  heroifm  and  magnani- 
mity, when  exerted  under  the  dire^lion  of  wifdom  in  the 
caufe  of  juftice.  Flence,  the  military  character  is,  in  his 
mind,  a fubjecl  of  great  eftimation.  The  life  of  a foldier 
he  confiders  as  frequently  calling  forward  the  moft  power- 
ful energies  of  the  head  and  heart.  The  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged,  Lord  John  Murray’s  Highlanders,  in  that  war 
in  which  Britain  was  engaged  for  repreffing  the  ambition 
of  defpotic  France,  particularly  dihinguifhed  itfelf^. 

Mr.  Murray  having  retired  from  his  office,  Mr.  Ferguf* 
fon  was  appointed  principal  chaplain.  Returning,  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  to  Scotland,  hefpent  fome  years 
either  at  his  father’s,  in  Edinburgh,  or  the  environs,  enjoy- 
ing the  company  of  many  of  the  friends  of  his  early  years, 
who  were  fettled  in  or  near  the  capital.  When  at  his  father’s 
he  had  a peculiar  pleafure  in  reading  in  the  fields.  There 
is  near  Logierait,  a beautiful  green,  in  the  brow  of  a high 
hill,  flieltered  by  rocks  from  the  north  and  eaft,  com- 
manding a mod  delightful  and  romantic  profpedl;  to  the  weft 
and  fouth-eaft,  and,  on  forae  points,  defended  from  the 
fun  as  well  as  the  winds,  called  the  Green  Gate^  or  Walk. 
There  Mr.  Ferguflbn,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  often 
fpent  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

He  afterwards  rejoined  his  regiment,  andincreafed  in  the 
eftimation  of  that  gallant  corps,  as  his  genius  and  learning 
became  matured.  About  this  time  he  applied  for  the  liv- 
ing of  Caputh,  near  Dunkeld  ; but,  fortunately  for  him, 
the  Duke  of  Athol,  the  patron,  beftowed  it  on  another 
candidate.  Had  Mr.  FergufTon  fucceeded,  that  wifdom 
and  philofophy  which  has  fo  much  enlightened  the  world, 
might  have  been  wafted  in  an  obfeure  corner,  where  there 

were 

♦ EfpedaUy  at  Fontenoy  and  in  Bergoop-Zoom. 
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were  none  to  comprehend  or  relifli  its  excellence.*  Soon 
after  this  attempt  he  loft  his  father,  and  appears  to  have 
had  no  farther  thought  of  a living  in  the  church,  as  he  did- 
not  apply  for  that  of  Logierait,  though  fomewhat  more  lu- 
crative than  Caputh.f  Indeed  the  caft  of  his  mind,  or, 
more  properly  fpeaking,  his  habits  of  compofition  were 
little  fitted  for  a popular  audience.  He  had  early  imbibed 
a great  portion  of  the  fpirit  of  the  ftoic  philofophy.  He 
could  not  altogether  be  faid  to  be  a ftoic,  but'  was  and 
has  uniformly  been  a peripatetic,  with  a ftrong  bias  to  ftoic- 
ifm.  His  fermons  were  profound  moral  eflays,  exhibiting 
a philofophy,  compounded  of  that  of  Ariftotle  and  of 
Zeno,  and,  confequently,  were  beyond  the  comprehenfion 
of  the  majority  of  hearers.  Indeed,  in  point  of  popularity, 
Mr.  FergufTon  was  very  farfurpafied  by  common-place  de- 
elaimers  of  fanatical  rant  about  faith  and  grace,  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  virtue ; thunclerers  who  could  work  on  the  fancy 
by  terrible  images,  or  flippant  pretty  fpouters  who  could 
tickle  the  ears  with  melodious  nonfenfe.§  There  was,  and 
we  believe  there  is  ftill,  a practice  in  Scotland,  that  origi- 
nated in  the  conventicles ; at  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Lord^s  Supper,  the  clergy  met  in  clubs  at  the  place  where 
that  holy  rite  was  performed.  Their  refpedlive  parifhion- 
ers  followed  them ; and,  from  ten  in  the  morning,  till  fix 
in  the  evening,  were  entertained  with  fermonsj|  delivered 
from  a place  which  they  ftyled  a ienty  viz.  two  fledges,  coverr 
ed  with  canvas,  ftanding  againft  each  other,  and  joined  by  a 

crofs 

* In  the  very  fame  prefbytery,  there  are  now  three  clergymen  of  un>? 
common  talents.  One  of  them  of  mery  uncommon  talents,  who,  for 
forty-five  years,  has  been  confined  to  an  inconliderablel  iving,  though,  in 
point  of  genius  and  learning,  not  inferior  to  the  illufirious  Robertfon. 

•f  His  father,  when  he ‘found  his  end  approaching,  from  a knowledge 
of  his  Ion’s  determination,  urged  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Thomas  BifTet,  fon  of  a 
deceafed  friend  and  bi other  clergyman,  to  make  application,  as  a vacancy 
muft  foon  take  place.  This  was  accordingly  done;  a promife  was  obtain- 
ed from  the  Duke  of  Athol  for  the  gentleman  in  queltion,  who  holds  the 
j living  to  this  day.  Dr.  Robert  BifiTct,  of  Sloane-ffreet,  is  that  gentleman’s 
eldelt  fon. 

§ There  was,  in  the  lowlani^  part  of  Perthfhire,  fome  years  ago,  a cler- 
gyman fo  eminent  in  the  pulpit  for  the  exertion  of  his  muficai  power^, 
that,  when  he  pronounced  the  word  Cnppadoc-a  the  women  began  to  fob  ; 
but  when,  with  the  true  Caledonian  circumflex  twang,  he  brought  out 
JVTefof>:tamiay  there  was  a general  concert  of  affliflion. 

11  Thefe  are  the  meetings  which  the  poet  Burns  has  deferibed  with  fuch 
humour,  as  tending  not  only  to  popularity  but  population. 
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crofs  bar.  Standingat  this  bar,  theminifters  deliveredfermons 
in  which  reafon  was  of  lefs  confequence  than  roaring  ; the 
chief  praife  being  beftowed  on  him  who  had  the  ftrongeft 
lungs.  Mr.  FergufTon  not  being  eminent  for  the  loudnefs 
of  his  voice,  never  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  thefe  exhibiti- 
ons. Concerning  Mr.  Fergufi'on’s  fermons,  we  fhall  take 
the  liberty  of  cop3dng  an  anecdote  formerly  infqrted  in  a 
periodical  publication.  Always  benevolent,  Mr.  Ferguflbn 
aflifted  his  friends  with  his  purfe  as  far  as  it  went,  and 
with  his  genius,  w^hlch  was  infinitely  more  extenfive.  Some- 
times he  lent  or  prefented  fermons  to  his  friends.  One  of 
thefe  one  day  preached  a very  profound  difcourfe  on  the 
fuperiority  of  perfonal  qualities  to  external  circumftances, 
that  flicwed  a very  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  and  Arifiotle.  The  clergyman  in  whofc 
church  the  gentleman  delivered  the  fermon,  was  at  firft 
greatly  lurprifed  at  hearing  fuch  obfervatlons  and  argu- 
ments from  a worthy  neighbour,  whom  he  well  knew  to 
be  totally  unacquainted  with  the  philofophy  of  Plato,  or 
any  other,  ancient  or  modern.  When  fervice  was  over,  he 
paid  the  young  man  very  high  encorniums  on  his  difcourfe; 
that  it  really  much  exceeded  the  higheft  expectations  he 
had  ever  entertained  fromthe  talents  of  the  preacher.  That 
gentleman  told  him  honeftly,  that  he  knew  very  lit- 
tle about  thefe  things  himfelf,  but  that  he  had  borrowed 
the  difcourfe  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Adam  FergufTon.” 

Mr,  Ferguifon,  in  the  year  1757,  left  the  4 2d  regi- 
ment, procuring  the  appointment  to  his  nephew,  Mr, 
James  Stewart,  fince  dead,  while  another  nephew,  Cap- 
tain Adam  Stewart,  now  a gentleman  of  great  property  and 
confideration  in  Perthfhire,  was  appointed  lieutenant  and 
quarter-mafier.  Mr.Fergufibn,  whofe  manners  were  thofe  of 
a poliihed  andjaccompliflied  gentleman,  was  extremely  liked 
in  his  native  country,  both  by  thofe  who  could  judge  in 
fome  degree  concerning  his  abilities,  and  by  others  who 
were  not  competent  to  that  talk.  Lord  John  Murray,*  in 

particular, 

* Cadet  of  a noble  family  in  that  country,  of  which  the  younger  mem- 
bers have,  with  little  intenuption,  fince  the  llnion,  been  reprefentatives  of 

the 
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particular,  who  fancied  himfelf  a very  great  admirer  of 
Mr.  Ferguflbn’s  genius  and  learning,  often  fpoke  of  it  with 
as  much  confidehce  as  if  he  had  comprehended  its  nature 
and  extent,  and  ufed  to  call  himfelf  the  firft  patron  of  the 
learned  Mr.  FergufTon. 

On  leaving  the  regiment  he  became  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Lord  Bute,  in  which  fituation  he  continued  till 
the  year  1759,  when  the  profelTorfhip  pf  natural  philofo- 
phy,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  being  offered  to 
him,  was  accepted.  Had  he  continued  in  the  family  of 
Lord  Bute  till  the  acceffion  of  his  prefent  majefty,  it  ia 
probable  he  might  have  attained  fome  important  office  ir> 
the  ftate.  Inftead  of  an  eminent  literary  character,  he 
might  have  become  an  eminent  political  charadler.  He 
himfelf  did  not  regret  his  different  deftination ; and  though 
the  elegance  of  his  addrefs  fitted  him  for  a court,  his 
penetrating  fagacity,  powerful  underftanding,  and  exteh- 
five  knowledge,  pra<Sfical  as  well  as  fpeculative,  qualified 
him  for  the  cabinet  ; yet  was  he  himfelf  more  difpoled  to 
the  refearch  and  contemplation  of  the  clofet.  Of  modern 
writers,  none  occupied  his  attention  fo  much  as  Montefi- 
quieu.  He  was  peculiarly  converfant  with  the  ftudy  of 
human  nature.  He  inveftigated  inteliecl  and  affection, 
carefully  rejeding  hypothefis,  and  adhering  to  phenomena. 

In  1764  Mr.  Ferguffon  was  appointed  profeflbrof  moral 
philofophy,  and  from  that  time  taught  what  he  before  fo 
completely  learned.  He  now  formed  a plan  of  ledures, 
which  we  (hall  confider  more  minutely,  when  we  come  to 
the  publication  of  his  works  on  moral  and  political  fcience. 
What  we  fhall  here  fay  of  it  may  be  compreffed  in  a few 
words  : he  thoroughly  analyfed  and  inveffigated  the  nature 
of  man  ; thence  deduced  his  duty  in  the  various  relations 

of 

the  county  of  Perth ; lefs  eminent,  indeed,  for  political  knowledge  and 
fcience,  and  oratorial  powers,  than  for  the  li^iJ  impartiality  wi  h which 
they  have  uniformly  adhered  to  the  minifter  for  the  tin  e being  One  of 
thefe  fenators  was  hardly  ever  in  a minority  but  once  ; when,  after  having 
Vited  ijuttb  Mr.  Ftx  for  hh  E ijl  Fndij  Bil/,  the  majority  for  the  coalition 
ginning  rapidly  to  decreafe,  he  thought  it  high  tiatc  to  join  Mr.  Pitt,  axd 
x^Uifor  kis  Eajl  India  Bill. 
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of  focial,  civil,  and  political  life,  with  the  fources  and 
fan£lions  of  his  duty. 

In  1767  he  publiflied  his  ElTay  on  Civil  Society.  The 
obje^l  of  this  work  is  tp  accompany  man  through  the  fe- 
veral  fteps  of  his  progrefs,  from  his  firft  rude  efforts  in  po- 
licy and  art ; to  mark  the  human  mind  advancing  gradu- 
ally from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe  to  the  general  conclufi- 
ons  of  fcience  ; from  the  operations  of  fentiment  and  rea- 
fon,  to  the  heights  of  moral  and  political  fcience  and  prac- 
tice 5 to  exhibit  barbarity  refining  into  politenefs,  and  the 
favage  into  the  philofophcr.  The  work  is  divided  into  fix 
parts,  and  each  part  fubdivided  into  fe£lions.  In  the  firft 
part,  our  author  confiders  the  queftion  relating  to  the  ftate 
of  nature,  and  the  principles  of  felf-prefervation,  of  union 
among  mankind,  of  war  and  dilTenfion,  intelledlual  pow- 
ers, moral  fentiments*  happinefs,  and  national  feliciiy. 
The  hiftory  of  rude  nations  is  the  fubje^l  of  the  fecond 
part,  and  thofe  of  policy  and  arts  of  the  third.  In  treat- 
ing of  arts  and  policy,  he  confiders  the  influence  of  climate 
and  fituation,  national  obje61s  in  general,  and  eftablifti- 
ments  and  manners  relating  to  them,  population  and  wealth, 
national  defence  and  conqueft,  and  civil  liberty ; conclud- 
ing with  a fhort  hiftory  of  arts  and  literature.  In  the 
fourth  part  he  confiders  the  confcquences  that  refult  from 
the  advancement  of  civil  and  commercial  arts.  In  the  fifth 
he  treats  of  the  decline  of  nations,  and  in  the  fixth  of 
corruption  and  political  flavery.  In  executing  this  great 
plan  of  enquiry  into  the  hiftory  of  man,  in  all  the  varie- 
• ties,  progreftions,  and  declenfions  of  fociety,  the  author 
had  full  fcope  for  exerting  a powerful  and  profound  genius 
operating  upon  an  extraordinary  accuracy  of  extent  in  hif- 
torical  and  philofophical  knowledge.  The  acceflion  to  mo- 
ral and  political  literature  and  fcience  from  this  work  was 
by  the  ableft;  periodical  critics,  and  men  of  erudition  in 
general,  allowed  to  equal  that  of  any  of  his  contempora- 
ries in  Scotland.  The  author  was  now  ranked  among  the 
firft:  literati  of  his  country. 

Mu 
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Mr.  Ferguflbn,  whom,  as  he  about  this  time  received 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  we  fhall  henceforward  call 
Dr.  FergulTon,  now  became  intimate  with  all  the  eminent 
fcholars  about  Edinburgh,  and  many  of  thofe  in  London, 
Of  the  young  men  of  talents  who  moft  highly  regarded 
our  author  was  Mr,  Henry  Dundas,  who  has  ever  fince  en- 
tertained a diftinguifhed  perfonal  regard  for  the  do£for. 

Soon  after  the  produdfion  of  this  work,  he  vifited  his 
native  village  of  Logierait,  and  felt  great  delight  in  going 
over  the  various  fcenes  of  his  puerile  amufements  and  ju- 
venile purfuits.  He  gratified  the  villagers  by  his  perfe(Sl  re- 
xolledion  of  themfelves  and  their  families;  they  found 
their  perfonal  importance  dilate  by  Holding  a place  in  the 
remembrance  and  attention  of  one  whom  they  heard  to  be 
among  the  firft  men  of  the  age,  and  their  provincial  and 
local  pride  to  fwell,  when  they  reflected,  that  in  this  emi- 
nent man  they  faw  an  Highlander  of  Strathtay,  and  their 
own  pariQi,  Their  pleafure  was  enhanced  by  the  confi- 
deration  of  thofe  of  his  virtues  which  they  could  them- 
lelves  comprehend — his  benevolence,  his  affability,  his 
agreeable  and  condefeending  manners ; and  farther,  by 
viewing  in  him  the  fon  of  a clergyman  whofe  paftoral  and 
parental  care  they  for  more  than  forty  years  had  experi- 
enced. 

The  fame  year  Dr.  Ferguffon  married  Mifs  Burnet,  an 
amiable  and  fenfible  young  lady  of  Aberdeenfliire,  and 
niece  to  the  diftinguifhed  Dr.  Black. 

The  moral  philofophy  chair  of  Edinburgh  was  yearly 
rifing  in  eftimation  and  importance.  It  is  generally  al- 
lowed, that  no  leffons  could  be  better  adapted  for  forming 
the  mind  to  habits  of  inveftigation,  refearch,  and  reafoning, 
invigorating  the  powers,  and  enlarging  the  comprehenfion 
of  the  underftanding,  iiberalifing  the  f^ntiments,  improv- 
ing and  dire<fting  the  affections  of  the  heart.  His  Inftitutes, 
or  Synopfis  of  Le<ftures,  publiflied  about  this  time,  ferved 
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as  a compend  or  fext-book  to  his  ftudents,  and  to  others 
prefented  a general  chart  of  fcicnce  previous  to  the  parti- 
cular delineation  of  human  nature  and  moral  philofophy. 

From  1767  to  1773  Dr.  Ferguflbn  remained  chiefly  in 
Edinburgh,  and  on  a farm  with  which  he  amufed  himfelf 
in  the  vicinity.  Difference  of  opinion  on  various  impor- 
tant points,  religious,  moral,  and  political,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  David 
Hume,  then  returned  to  the  capital  of  his  native  country. 
Some  real  or  pretended  zealots,  from  this  intercourfe,  fo 
natural  between  two  great  and  liberal  minds,  though  not 
viewing  every  fubjedt  in  the  fame  light,  imputed  to  Dr. 
Ferguffon  a fympathy  in  religious  opinion  ; an  imputation 
to  which  his  elevated  views  of  rational  religion,  and  its 
foundation  in  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  are 
the  beft  anfwer.  This  v;as,  indeed,  a fpecies  of  charge 
then  not  unufually  made  by  minifters  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  againft  fome  members  of  their  own  body  *,  and 
thofe  among  the  firft  for  learning  and  genius.  Perfons  by 
no  means  diftinguifhed  for  acutenefs  in  other  things,  were 
extremely  fharp-feented  in  points  of  herefy,  at  leaft, 
when  any  appearance  of  it  could  be  charged  to  men  of 
tranfeendent  ability.  Againft  genius,  knowledge,  and 
wifdom,  they  tried  to  make  heterodoxy  a feUoff^  without 
cftablifliing  the  juftnefs  of  the  items.  Debiting  the  ad- 
verfe  party’s  account  with  his  alleged  herefy,  and  taking 
credit  to  themfelves  for  their  own  orthodoxy,  they  fancied 
they  had  balanced  accounts;  and  thus  a contemptible 
bigot  might  fuppofe  himfelf  equal  to  a Leechman  or  a 
Ferguffon. 

In  1773  his  literary  renown  procured  him  an  offer  from 
the  friends  of  Lord  Cheftcrheld  of  going  abroad  as  tutor 
to  his  lordftiip  on  a fettlement  of  200/.  a year  for  life. 
After  an  abfence  of  a year  and  a half,  he  returned  to  the 
profefforial  chair.  At  this  time  the  writer  of  this  article 
had  an  opportunity  of  attending  his  ledfures  for  two  cour- 
fes  j they  were  in  fuch  celebrity,  that  he  remembers  gen- 
tlemen 
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tiemen  of  rank  in  the  literary  world  regularly  attended 
them.  The  writer,  though  then  very  young,  was  fo 
deeply  imprelTed  with  their  excellence,  that  though  then 
not  much  addicted  to  ftud}^,  he  took  accurate  notes  both 
of  the  general  principles  and  illuftrations,  and  can  fay  for 
himfelf,  from  experience,  and  for  others  from  their  con- 
current teftimony;  that  from  no  other  fyftein  of  literary 
difeipline,  at  any  ftage  of  their  education,  they  received 
fo  much  advantage  as  from  the  lectures  of  FergufTon  ; that 
from  him  they  learned  the  objedfs  of  purfuit,  and  the  means 
of  attainment,  in  moral  and  political  fcience ; fo  that  if 
they  did  not  fucceed,  it  muft  be  for  want  of  either  the 
power  of  inveftigation,  or  of  its  direction  to  thefe  objedfs. 
The  Doctor’s  mode  of  cortimunicating  his  knowledge  was 
firm,  manly,  and  impreffive,  but  mild  and  elegant;  he  was 
delicate,  butjuftly  fevere,  in  his  rebukes  to  the  inattentive 
and  negligent.  One  day  that  he  was  engaged  in  that  part 
ofhiscourfe  that  treated  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
moral  qualities  which  he  had  before  deferibed,  he  was 
fpeaking  on  the  folly  of  idlenefs  and  inattention  to  the 
bufinefs  in  hand,  fome  thoughtlefs  young  men  were  whif- 
pering  and  trifling  in  the  gallery,  ‘‘  Gentlemen,’"  faid  he, 
“ pleafe  attend ; this  fubjecSt  peculiarly  concerns  j’ou/* 
The  youths,  though  thej^  had  been  inadvertent,  far  from 
bcin^  devoid  of  either  apprehenfion  or  fenfibility,  were 
much  more  afhamed  and  forry  than  if  called  to  order  by 
imperious  vociferation. 

The  Doctor  propofed,  periodically,  themes  for  difeuf- 
fion  to  his  pupils.  In  one  of  thefe  exercifes  the  writer 
recolle£Is  that  Lord  Maitland,  (now  Earl  of  Lauderdale), 
peculiarly  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  an  ElTay  on  Travelling, 
which,  with  great  acutenefs  and  ability,  difplayed  the  ad- 
vantages refultingto  a difeerning  and  able  mind,  from  con- 
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templation  of  man  in  various  fpecies  of  fociety,  and  theif 
diverfities  of  political  inftitution  and  civil  manners.  His 
lordihip,  who  could  not  then  be  above  eighteen,  infpired 
both  his  mailer  and  his  fellow-ftudents  with  a high  opinion 
of  his  talents,  an  opinion  which  the  exertions  of  his  man- 
hood, v.'hether  politically  agreeable  or  difagreeable  to  ei- 
ther, tended  moft  powerfully  to  confirm. 

In  1776  Dr.  Fergufibn  anfwered  Dr.  Price’s  production 
on  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.  The  ground  on  which 
our  author  differed  from  the  learned  Price  was  the  inap- 
plicability of  his  doCfrines  to  fociety,  and  to  imperfeCt 
man,  as  known  from  experience.  He  does  not,  however, 
fail  to  manifefi:  a very  high  refpeCl  for  the  talents  of  his 
antagonift,  and  a candid  opinion  of  his  intentions. 

Msanw^hlle  the  DoCtor  was  preparing  for  the  public  a 
more  laborious  and  greater  work  than  any  which  he  had 
before  prefented  to  the  world.  To  an  ordinary  reader  the 
Roman  Hillory  would  have  appeared  exhaufted;  the  mind 
of  Fergufibn  viewed  it  in  a different  light,  and  as  replete 
with  materials  for  moral  and  political  inftruClion.  In  1778 
his  work  underwent  an  interruption,  as  he  was  requefi:ed 
to  become  fecretary  to  the  five  commifiioners  fent  out  for 
the  purpofe  of  offering  terms  of  peace  to  the  Americans. 
The  refult  of  this  propofed  negociation  is  too  generally 
known  to  require  political  notice.  Returning  home,  he 
refumed  the  charge  of  his  clafs,  and  continued  his  atten- 
tion to  the  hiftory  of  Rome.  In  1782  he  gave  to  the 
world  that  work,  which  may  well  be  fiyled  the  philoDphy 
of  Roman  Hifiory.  Plis  objeCI  was  the  fame  as  in  the 
Efiay  on  Civil  Society — to  prefent  man,  as  he  was  known 
from  hifiory  to  have  always  conduCled  himfelf.  To  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  FergufibiPs  Progrefs  and  Termina- 
tion of  the  Roman  Republic,,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider 
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what  was  wanting  to  this  momentous  fubjeifl.  The  la- 
bours of  former  writers,  a great  part  of  Livy’s  Hiftory, 
and  the  whole  of  Salluft’s  General  Hiftory  have  been  loft. 
Polybius,  valuable  and  important  as  his  work  is,  as  far  as 
it  has  been  prefer ved,  being  both  imperfect  and  conlined 
to  particular  periods;  the  great  Biographer  of  antiquity 
having  treated  of  Roman  affairs  in  only  detached  portions, 
fo  far  as  they  illuflrated  the  lives  of  his  fubjecls,  and  even 
all  thofe  not  being  entire;  there  is  extant  no  fuch  entire, 
hiftory  of  Rome,  from  any  ancient  writer,  as  to  exhibit 
the  clear  unbroken  feries  of  events,  of  effecis  and  caufes. 
In  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  general  views  of  the 
conftitution  and  government  of  Rome  have  been  delinea- 
ted by  writers  of  ability,  efpecially  by  Polybius  and  Mon- 
tefquieu.  Thefe  ferved  as  the  bafis  of  political  theories, 
and  enlarged  the  ftock  of  political  knowledge  and  fcience; 
but  did  not  conftitute  a Roman  hiftory,  difplaying  not 
only  principle,  but  operation  and  confequence.  In  mo- 
dern times  feveral  books  have  been  publifhed,  profefTed  to 
be  hiftories  of  Rome;  but  not  laying  before  us  the  Rife, 
Progrefs,  and  Termination  of  the  Roman  Republic  in  that 
mafteriy  and  inftrucfive  manner  in  which  Gibbon  prefents 
to  us  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This 
was  the  want  in  literature,  to  fupply  which  Dr.  Ferguflbii 
undertook  his  work.  In  exhibiting  Roman  charadfer  and 
a^ion,  the  author  prefents  to  us  every  where  rife,  progrefs, 
operation,  and  effcdls.  In  the  military  hiftory  .we  fee  the 
caufes  that  made  the  Romans  foldiers;  and  the  improve- 
ments produced  by  fteady  and  perfevering  policy,  in  arms 
and  in  tacfics,  by  the  advances  of  experience,  from  their 
firft  contefts  with  toe  different  neighbouring  hordes  of 
barbarians  to  the  perfedioa  of  the  military  fyftcm  under 
Julius  Cafar.  In  his  political  review's  we  have  a hmilar 
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feries,  and,  through  the  intermediate  links,  are  fully  abfe 
to  fee  the  connexion  between  the  firft  and  the  laft,  to 
mark  procefles,  and  comprehend  refults.  The  fame  ob- 
fervation  holds  as  to  the  moral  chara61:ers  of  the  Romans^ 
from  the  times  of  Cincinnatus  and  Fabricius,  to  thofe  of 
Catiline  and  Clodius  ; while  virtuous,  the  Romans  were 
free  and  flouri(hing;  their  vices  made  them  the  flaves  of  a 
ferocious  defpotifm.  Thefe  are  the  great  kffons  which  the 
principles  and  details  of  Dr.  FergufTon’s  hiftory  teach.. 
Equally  mafterly  in  the  difplay  of  individual  as^  of  national 
chara^Ler,  he  probes  both  to  the  bottom.  Allowing  to 
Julius  Casfar  juft  and  full  credit  for  his  extraordinary  ta- 
lents, he,  with  the  generous  indignation  of  a free  man, 
reprobates  exertions  that  enfiave  mankind. 

In  1784 -Dr.  FergufTon  refigned  the  moral  philofopby 
chair,  and  retired  on  the  falary  of^the  mathematical,  which 
was  now  taught  by  Mr.  Jolm  Playfair,  one  of  the  moft 
profound  fcholars  of  the  age. t-  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  was, 
in  kis  moral  le(iftures,  fucceftbr  to  Dr.  Ferguftbn,  and  has' 
taught  the  dais  ever  fince. 

The  Dodor’s  principal  literary  employment  was  now 
in  preparing  for  the  prefs  his  ledures,  which  have  fince 
informed  and  inftruded  the  public  under  the  title  of  the 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science.  This  work 
confiders,  firft,  hihorically,  ‘‘  the  moft  general  appear- 
ances in  the  nature  and  ftate  of  man.”  Under  the  hifto- 
rical  head,  he  confiders  man'^s  place  and  defcription  in  the 
fcale  of  being;  fecondly,  examines  the  chara£teriftics  of 
his  intelligence  ; thirdly,  traces  the  fteps  of  his  progreflive 
nature.  Having  eftabliihed  the  fa6t  of  man’s  conftitution 
and  condition,  he  fecondly  examines  the  fpecific  good  in- 
cident to  human  nature;  treats  of  moral  law,^  or  the  dif- 
tinclion  of  good  and  evil  ; applies  their  general  principles. 
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Thefe  he  explains  under  the  heads  of  ethics,  jurifprudence, 
and  politics.  The  fuccefs  of  his  inveftigation  has  not  been 
owing  merely  to  the  powers  of  his  intellect ; but  the  courfe 
in  which  it  was  exercifed,  and  the  objects  towards  which 
it  was  directed.  As  to  his  courfe,  he  followed  the  road 
difeovered  and  fhewn  by  Lord  Bacon,  obfervation  leading 
through  induction  to  general  principle;  and,  confequentlyi 
■excluding  hypothefis,  as  to  the  objects  of  his  refearch, 
confining  his  enquiries  into  phenomena,  and  their  general 
laws,  inftead  of  wafting  time  in  fruitlefs  enquiries  after 
efficient  caufe&. 

The  political  principles  and  inculcations  of  this  fage  are 
fuch  as  naturally  arife  from  the  exercife  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  deriving  its  materials  from  experience  of  particular 
governments  combined  with  the  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture; arguing  from  hiftory,  and  not  conjecturing  from 
fancy.  On  the  queftion  whether  all  men  have  an  equ^l 
right  to  govern,  he  denies  that  any  one  has  a right,  but 
contends  that  it  is  ufeful  and  neceflary  for  ail,  that  there 
fhould  be  a government  of  which  the  end  ftiould  be  the 
general  good,  and  its  principal  functions  fliould  be  per- 
formed in  thofe  moft  qualified  and  difpofed  to  promote  that 
general  good.  Prior  to  convention  (he  fays)  every  one 
has  a right  to  govern  himfelf,  but  not  to  govern  any  one  elfe. 
The  government  of  others,  then,  prior  to  conven- 
tion^ IS  NOT  MATTER  OF  RIGHT  TO  ANY  ONE,  although 
TO  HAVE  GOVERNMENT,  and  this  purged  of  every  perfon 
incapable  or  unv/orthy  of  the  trufi,  is  matter  of  expe- 
dience TO  EVERY  ONE.’* 

Conceiving  government  to  be  intended  for  the  general 
advantage,  he,  on  the  one  hand,  reprobated  the*  old  fyftem 
of  France,  as  framed,  or  rather  jumbled  together,  in  fuefa 
3 manner  as  to  degrade^  human  character,  and  make  its 
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fubje£^s  in  general  the  wretched  flaves  of  capricious  and 
tyrannical  defpots ; but  the  new  Tyrtem  he  reprobates  as 
doing  much  more  mifchlef  than  that  which  offended  him  in 
the  old.  He  has  not,  however.  a6hvely  interfered  in  po- 
litical queftlons  of  recent  difcuffion. 

His  Treatife  on  Moral  and  Political  Science  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1793.  Since  that  time  he  made  a tour  to  Italy, 
W^ith  a view  of  colledfing,  in  the  libraries  of  that  country-, 
rriaterials  that  he  expedfed  would  be  ufeful  in  a new  edition 
of  his  hiftory.  The  fecond  edition  is  now  publifhed  with 
confiderable  enlargements;  but,  in  the  difcuffion  of  poli- 
tical principles,  without  any  reference  to  prcfent  queftions 
or  affairs. 

Dr.  Ferguffun  is  not  merely  a fpeculative  moral  philofo- 
pher,  but  a pradfical  moralift.  He  is  diftinguifhed  for  in- 
tegrity,  benevolence,  firmnefs,  and  thofe  other  qualities  of 
the  heart  that  can  render  the  poffeffor  amiable  and  eftimable. 
Although  the  falaries  of  the  Edinburgh  profeffors  are  fmall, 
in  order  to  ftimulate  exertions  that  may  produce  numerous 
and  lucrative  claffes,  the  genero.fity  of  Ferguffon  often  be- 
llowed gratuitous  admiffion.  His  own  income  was  there- 
fore lefs  than  it  might  have  been  ; a penfion  from  governr 
ment,  however,  together  with  the  returns  of  his  works, 
and  other  emoluments,  rendered  him  eafy  in  his  circum- 
flances,  though  not  opulent.  His  manners  are  thofe  of  an 
accompliih'ed  gentleman  *,  his  converfation  is  plealing  and 
fimple,  though  frequently  difcovering,  feldom  manifeffing, 
much  either  of  his  capacious  genius  or  extenfive  learning. 
In  company  common-place  men,  fond  of  figuring  away  by 
talking,  might,  if,  as  fuch  often  do,  they  rated  ability  by 
colloquial  difplays,  flatter  themfelves  that  they  were  fupe- 
t'wv  to  Dr.  Ferguffon.  Great  as  his  credit  is,  at  the  bank 
of  genius  and  knowledge,  he  fuffers  his  cafh  to  lie  there, 
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to  be  drawn  for  according  to  his  occafions,  without  dif- 
playing  his  ftores  for  the  admiration  of  a company.  He  is 
far  from  carrying  about  his  whole  flockin' a card-purfe. 
In  convivial  parties,  Dr.  Ferguflbn,  though  temperate,  is 
not  abflinent ; and  ufed  to  enjoy  an  agreeable  friend  with 
much  heartinefs.  He  is  extremely  hofpitable.  His.  place 
of  refidence  is  now  Manor,  near  Peebles,  about-  twenty 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  He  frequently  viflts  that  capital ; 
where,  and  in  its  environs,  he  fpends  moft  agreeable  hours 
with  Mr.  Home,  Dr.  Carlile,  Dr,  Blair,  Dr.  Black,  and 
other  nearly.contemporary  friends,  of  whom  he  himfelf  is 
the  ypungefl.  He  has  feveral  children  ; of  thefe  the  eldeft 
fon  is  a refpedfable  advocate,  the  other  fons  doing  well  in 
other  employments  j and  the  daughters  very  amiable  young 
ladies,  living  with  himfelf. 

Dr.  Ferguflbn  w'as  a well-formed,  adtive,  mufcular  man, 
with  handfome  features,  a fair  complexion,  and  a counte- 
nance indicating  the  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart.  The 
expreflion  of  his  light  blue  eyes  is  rather  thoughtful  than 
animated,  the  ferene  rays  of  intelligence  fully  overbalan- 
cing the  want  of  the  luflre  that  refults  from  mere  colour. 

There  are  two  fets  of  literary  men  in  or  from  Scotland,, 
who  look  up  either  to  Dr.  Blair  or  to  Dr,  Ferguflbn,  as 
their  models;  the  one  confifting  of  thofe  who  have  devo- 
ted their  principal  attention  to  rhetoric  and  tine  compofi- 
tion ; the  other,  without  neglecling  thefe,  have  devoted 
themfelves  chiefly  to  hiflory,  biography,  philofophical  cri- 
tic ifm,  and  political  enquiry. 
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THE  favourite  adage  of  antiquity,  that  “ the  qualifi^ 
cations  of  a poet  are  the  peculiar  gifts  of  Heaven,”  has 
been  fanflioned  by  the  opinion  of  the  moft  eminent  critics 
of  modern  times,  though  it  has  not  been  univerfally  ad- 
mitted as  a pofition  Ilrldly  conformable  to  the  refult  of 
philofophical  inveftigation.  Certain  it  is,  that  many  have 
acquired  a diftinguifhed  name,  as  poets,  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  whofe  productions,  when  nicely  fcrutinized  by 
thofe  accuftomed  to  argue  from  effeCts  to  caufes,  cannot 
be  confidered  as  the  emanations  of  genius,  A.motig  wri- 
ters of  this  defcription,  the  fubjeCt  of  the  prefent  fketch 
ranks  in  the  firft  clafs.  He  did  not,  like  Cowley,  Milton, 
and  Pope,  afford  any  premature  difplay  of  poetical  excel- 
lence. He  did  not,  in  his  early  years,  affert  his  claim  to 
infpiration,  and  produce  any  proofs  of  divine  origin ; but 
before  he  entered  upon  the  arduous  talk  of  compofition,  he 
read  much  and  thought  more.  He  ftored  his  mind  with 
many  valuable  treafures  of  ancient  and  modern  literature ; 
he  had,  in  moft  inftances,  the  merit  of  exploring  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjeCt  he  was  about  to  celebrate,  and  of  efta- 
bliftiing  a defign  in  his  work,  without  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  proceed  with  order,  or  to  produce  appropriate  em- 
bellilhment. 

Mr.  Hayley,  fon  of  Thomas  Hayley,  Efq.  of  the 
County  of  Suffex,  and  of  Mi fs  Yeates,  daughter  of  Colo- 
nel Yeates,  member  for  Chichefter,  was  born  in  that 
city,  in  OClober,  1745.  In  his  infancy  he  left  his  father, 
"but  he  received  from  the  tender  care  of  his  mother,  every 
attention  which  his  fituation  required.  He  was  placed, 
when  very  young,  at  Kingfton  fchool,  but  his  progrefs  in 
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the  firfl:  elements  of  knowledge  was  confiderably  retarded 
by  ficknefs,  which  a conftitution  peculiarly  delicate  was 
ill-formed  to  bear.  After  a fiiort  relidence  there,  Mrs. 
Hayley,  apprehenfive  that  his  health  might  be  ftill  more 
impaired,  by  too  ftridl  an  attendance  to  fcholaftic  duties, 
had  him  inftrucSled  under  the  maternal  roof,  in  clafiical 
learning.  He  was  then  fent  to  Eton  College,  where  he 
was  more  diftinguilhed  by  his  mafters  and  juvenile  con- 
temporaries for  benevolence  of  temper  and  mild  and  engag- 
ing manners,  than  for  any  manlfeftation  of  fuperior ’talents, 
or  rapidity  of  improvement.  His  condudf,  both  in  the 
hours  of  ftudy  and  of  recreation,  gave  abundant  promife  of 
future  worth,  as  an  individual  of  uncommon  Benignity  in 
private  life:  but  none  of  thofe  vigorous  effufions  of  origi- 
nal chara£fer  efcaped  from  him,  that  burft  fpontaneoully 
from  the  fervid  m.ind  of  genius,  and  prefent,  in  miniature, 
what  the  attentive  obferver  fondly  experts,  one  day,  to 
view  at  full  length. 

He  entered  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, and  was,  for  the  firft  time,  drav/n  afide  from  his 
collegiate  courfe,  to  celebrate,  in  lyric  fong,  the  birth  of 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  compofi- 
tion  on  the  occafion  was  fuperior  to  thofe  of  feveral  of  the 
poetafters  of  that  day  on  the  fame  fubjecl ; but  fuch  a fu- 
periority  was  contemptible  in  the  opinion  of  a youth, 
whofe  fanguine  hopes  had  induced  him  to  imagine,  that  his 
ode  would  become  the  theme  of  national  panegyric,  and 
the  objedl  of  royal  patronage.  His  judgment,  foon  after, 
taught  him  to  condemn  the  vanity  of  the  attempt,  and  he 
even  cordially  joined  in  fentiment  with  thofe  who  cenfured 
his  maiden  eflay,  in  configning  it  to  ridicule  and  difgrace. 

The  ambition  of  poetical  diftiniSlion  did  not,  however, 
forfake  him;  he  felt,  tiiatto  deferve  fame,  fomething  more 
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was  requiute  than  2 mere  defire  to  excel,  circumferibed  by 
the  narrow  outlines  of  knowledge,  traced  out  for  him  at 
Eton  and  Trinity  Hall.  He  found  it  neceflary  to  collect  a 
copious  fund  of  intelle'clual  wealth,  and  to  enrich  his  mind 
with  acquirements  which  he  might  combine  or  expand,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigence  of  his  fubfequent  purfuits. 

From  his  failure  in  his  firft  attempt  to  his  marriage,  in 
1769,  during  an  interval  of  feven  years,  his  attention  to  the  ^ 
works  of  the  moft  approved  authors  w’as  conftant  and  la- 
borioLfs.  He  minutely  Itudied  the  matter,  the  fentiments, 
and  ftyles  of  the  favourite  poets  and  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  He  followed  the  progrefs  of  the  art  of  poetry, 
wdth  flow',  but  fur-e  fteps,  from  the  revival  of  literature  in 
Europe,  to  modern  times.  He  perufed  and  digefted  the 
moflr  judicious  works  of  criticifm,  without  facriticing  his 
own  convidtion  to  received  opinions,  and  confining  his 
reafon  within  the  trammels  of  magifterial  authority.  In 
the  French  and  Italian  languages,  he  found  inexhauftible 
fources  of  inftru(5lion  and  fancy,  and  he  became  a perfe£l: 
mafter  of  the  various  beauties  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Rouf- 
feau,  V’^oltaire,  Dante,  and  Taflb.  He  alfo  cultivated  his 
tafte  for  the  fine  arts  with  fuccefs,  and  made  himfelf  cort- 
verfant  la  the  principles  of  ftatuary  and  painting. 

On  his  marriage,  in  1769,  W’ith  Mifs  Ball,  daughter  of 
the  Dean  of  Chichefter,  he  fettled  in  the  metropplis,  whence 
he  retired  to  his  country  feat  in  SufTex,  after  a refidence  of 
five  years.  His  mind  found  no  delight  in  the  gay  feenes  of 
faffiionable  life,  and  as  he  fancied  himfelf  a poet,  he  d&tei;- 
mined,  by  further  cultivation,  to  realize  the  fond  hopes 
which  he  began,  with  fome  confidence,  to  entertain  of  his 
powers.  The  two  firfi:  years  which  hepafied  in  retirement, 
ivere  alternately  dedicated  to  the  innocent  charms  of  rural 
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enjoyment,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  poetical  theory  which 
he  had  been  fo  indefatigable  in  forming.  He  had,  indeed, 
while  in  London,  occafionally'  indulged  his  favourite  pro- 
penfity,  -and  though  bis  pieces  were  praifed  by  critics  of  ce- 
lebrity, who  admired  his  talents,  he  could  not  fupprefs  the 
timidity  which  prevented  the  publication  of  them.  Thus  be 
continued  to  write,  and  continued  to  conceal  his  writings 
from  the  public  eye. 

At  length,  after  repeated  intervals  of  fear  and  hope,  con- 
fidence triumphed  over  every  timorous  confideration,  and 
he  refolved  to  come  forward,  not  as  a competitor  for  mo- 
mentary and  periihable  applaufe,  but  as  a candidate  for  no- 
ble and  lading  reputation.  His  difficulties  in  felciSling  a 
new  and  intercfting  fubje<fl  were  great,  but  he  knew,  that 
whatever  topic  he  might  choofe,  he  would  have  more  ob- 
fiacles  to  furmount  in  cloathing  it  in  a new  and  intercfting 
drefs.  Painting  difplayed  attra61;ions  w'hich  decided  his  opi- 
nion, The  fubjcct,  though  difficult  to  be  handled  without 
a precife  knowledge  of  the  art,  was  fruitful  in  ideas,  both 
fafcinating  and  dignified,  inftrudfive  and  fublime. 

His  eflay  on  painting  was  publiftied  in  1778,  and  Hay- 
ley  regularly  began  his  life  as  an  author,  in  his  thirty-third 
year  j an  age  in  which  the  reputation  of  Pope  was  in  its  full 
blaze  of  popularity.  The  criticifms  which  the  writer 
thought  proper  to  introduce  into  this  work,  though  in  com- 
mon inftances  accurate,  were,  in  thofe  of  a more  minute 
and  refined  nature,  cenfured  by  the  artifts,  whofe  fuperiori- 
ty  of  judgment,  with  refpe6f  to  their  own  purfuits,  will 
hardly  be  contefted.  The  di^fion  is,  in  general,  adequate 
to  the  matter.  It  is  perfpicuous,  flowing  and  impaffioned. 
Hefeems  to  have  been  convinced,  that  the  moft  captivating 
fubftitute  for  novelty  of  thought.  Is  fweetnefs  of  numbers 
and  richnefs  of  verfification.  It  has,  however,  been  blamed 
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for  a redundancy  of  ftyle,  that  expofes  the  poet  to  the  charge 
of  not  fufiiciently  varying  the  conftru(fUon  of  his  periods. 

The  poem  was  defervedly  praifed,  and  Mr.  Hayley  was 
tempted,  by  the  foiicitations  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  to 
refume  his  refidence  in  London.  Had  he  been  really  am- 
bitious of  popularity,  or  defirous  of  courting  the  protedlion 
of  the  great,  a more  favourable  opportunity  could  not  have 
prefented  itfelf  to  his  wifhes.  There  was,  from  the  firft 
appearance  of  his  produ6fion,  an  importance  attached  to  his 
name  in  the  litefary  world,  which  he  might  have  cultivated ' 
with  the  patronage  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  circles,  and  - 
with  the  mod  profitable  refults  to  his  private  intereft.  But, 
like  Horace,  his  love  for  the  enjoyments  of  domeftic  life, 
and  his  fondnefs  for  his  farm,  were  not  loft  in  the  triumph 
of  his  mufe.  As  a moralift,  he  may  be  fairly  fuppofed  to 
have  enquired  : — ' 

Cuf  vallc  pernoutem  SabinS 
Divitkis  opcrofiores  ? ” 


His  elTay  on  hlftory  appeared  in  17S0,  and  bore  decifive 
marks  of  confiderable  improvement.  It  certainly  poftef- 
fes  the  faireft  pretenflons  to  rank  as  hisbeft  produdlion,  and 
exemplifies  the  happy  art  of  embeHiftiing  charafter  with  ani- 
mated defeription,  fplendid  imagery,  and  dignified  fenti- 
ment.  The  improvement!  however,  naturally  arofe  from 
bis  choice  of  a fubjecl  more  conformable  to  his  general 
kitowledge,  and  more  congenial  to  the  public  tafte.  He 
had  not  to  difeufs  the  principles  of  an  art,  wdth  which  he 
was  not  thorouhgly  acquainted,  and  on  which  his  com- 
ments, however  juft,  were  liable  to  be  controverted  by  the 
caprice  and  opinions  of  different  matters. 

Soon  after  followed  The  Triumphs  of  Temper,”  a 
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work  certainly  more  bold  and  luxuriant  than  his  fornx;r  pie- 
ces i but  his  confidence  is  raifed  to  an  excefs  of  daring,  and 
his  luxuriance,  from  the  too  frequent  introdudion  of  alle- 
gory, and  the  ftudious  accumulation  of  pomp  and  fplendour 
of  didtion,  is,  at  times,  unintelligible,  and  often  dazzles  but 
to  confound.  There  is,  notwithftanding,  much  to  praife, 
and  though  his  Pegafus  flies  with  a loofe  rein,  he  has  a gran- 
deur in  the  irregularities  of  his  flight,  that  fliews  an  exten- 
five  range  of  fancy,  of  which  the  poet  may  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  thought  capable, 

Mr.  Hayley  now  feemed  determined  not  to  linger  in  the 
career  of  fame,  and  in  1782,  the  literati  were  furprifed  at 
the  publication  of  the  ‘‘  Eflay  on  Epic  Poetry.”  It  abounds 
in  melody  of  numbers  and  coproufnefs  of  expreflion,  but  un- 
fortunately betrays  many  marks  of  a mind,  negligent  of 
the  neceflary  connexion  between  thought  and  language* 
The  rooft  faiUdious  critic  muft  allow  it  to  poflefs  numer- 
ous documents  of  induftrious  inveftigation  and  corre6t 
tafle,  with  unqueftionable  proofs  of  a profound  know- 
ledge of  the  fubjedf.  But  this  is  not  fufficient;  the  profef- 
for  who  delivers  leclures  on  the  fubjedf  matter  of  his  prof- 
pe6lus,  fhould  be  careful  not  to  give  to  his  fcholars  an  op- 
portunity to  read  le<^ures  to  him  in  their  turn.  He,  who 
undertakes  the  arduous  talk  of  inftrucfing  others,  fhould  be 
concife,  luminous,  and  impreflive.  This  excellence  has 
been  rarely  attained  by  our  author  in  his  Eflay  on  Epic 
Poetry.  He  is  loofe,  inadequate,  and  carelefs  of  appropri- 
ate ftyle.  Had  not  Cicero,  Quindtilian,  and  Longinus, 
fuited  their  method  and  terms  to  their  fubjecls,  they  would 
not  have  been  raifed  to  that  pre-eminence  of  authority  which 
they  have  fo  long  enjoyed*. 

Of 


* It  mufi:  be  admitted,  that  the  notes  to  the  Effay  evince  a great  fund 
cf  learning,  and  a coxrc!^  knowledge  of  different  languages. 
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Of  his  dramatic  .produ6(:ions,  we  cannot  fpeak  in  a very 
favonrablet  manner.  His  rhyming  comedies  can  only  be 
confidered  as  To  many  experiments,  hazarded  to  gratify  the 
curiofity  of  the  writer.  They  are  chafte  in  Icntiment,  and 
pure  in  language;  but  they  do  not  polTefs  a fuHicient  degree 
of  wit, Tumour,  and  intereft,  the  principal  things  that  could 
recommend  them  to  public  favour. 

The  tragedies  of  Mr.  Hayley  furnilh  a ftriking  proof  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of'the  Englifli  drama* 
The  verfification  is  correct,  and  frequently  rich,  but  the 
plots  are  devoid  of  incident,  and  our  affections  are  faft  afleep, 
when  the  bofom  fhould  be  agitated  by  the  varied  pafHon  of 
the  tragic  mufe.  That  judgment  muft  have  been  very  erro- 
neous, which  could  entertain  any  hopes  of  the  fuccefs  of 
fuch  plays,  while  yulius  Cafar^  Cato^  and  Irene^  were  dif- 
carded  from  the  ftage. 

His  mifcellaneous  works  are  both  inftrudtive  and  amufing, 
and  his  compofitions  in  profe,  though  not  diftinguifhed  for 
energy  or  grace,  poflefs  both  in  a degree  far  above  medi- 
ocrity. 

Mr.  Hayley  Teems  to  have  taken  Pope  for  his  model,  not 
with  the  defign  of  emulating,  but  of  approaching  him  in  a 
nearer  degree  than  any  of  his  predecefTors  or  contempora- 
ries. Like  that  great  mafter,  he  has  been  minute  in  his  at- 
tention to  cadences,  paufes,  and  the  charms  of  modulation. 
But  his  fentiments  are  too  much  expanded,  when  they 
ought  to  be  condenfed.  His  amplification  is  not  without 
magnificence ; but  he  amplifies  when  a judicious  and  ftrik- 
ing  contraction  is  neceffary.  Not  fatisfied  with  prefen  ting  a 
combination  of  ideas,  in  one  advantageous  light,  he  goes 
on  enlarging,  until  its  original  vigour  is  impaired,  and  the 
langour  of  the  poet  and  that  of  the  reader  become  recipro- 
cal. 
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Cal,  Yet,  even  here,  he  has  the  merit  of  difplaying  ele-  ^ 
galice  and  grace  in  his  excurfions  j but  he  js  elegant  with- 
out ftrength,  and  graceful  without  predfiom  Poetry  too 
diffufe^,  like  empire, too  extended, 


“ Exchanges  folid  ftrength  for  feeble  fplendour*” 

His  imagery  is  judicious  and  fometimes  lofty,  but  it 
wants  thofe  vivifying  fparks  of  genius  that  brighten  into  a 
blaze  of  enthufiaftic  admiration  for  the  poet.  He  is  without 
vehefnence  and  impetuofity,  but  he  is  alfo  without  inequali- 
ty and  roughnefs.  The  creative  faculty  is  not  to  be  traced 
in  his  works,  but  he  has  made  his  mufc  fubfervient  to  the 
nobleft  purpofes;  and  the  name  of  Hayley  will  be  remem- 
bered with  honour,  while  polite  literature,  morality,  and 
tafte  (hall  continue  to  be  cultivated,  praclifed  and  ad- 
mired. 

In  private  life,  the  condud  of  Hayley  is  intitled  to  the 
higheft  panegyric.  From  his  earlieft  introduction  into  fo- 
ciety,  he  has  been  remarkable  for  amenity  of  manners,  inte- 
grity of  principle,  and  independence  of  mind.  He  has  ne- 
ver condefeended  to  flatter  his  fuperiors  in  rank,  nor  has  he 
courted  popularity  by  thofe  unworthy  means,  to  which  ge- 
nius has  been  known  to  proftitute  its  dignity.  An  uniform 
friend  to  virtue  and  talents,  he  has,  in  many  inftances,  ref- 
cued  innocence  from  diftrefs,  and  merit  from  penury. 

The  monument  to  the  memory  of  Collins,  the  poet,  in 
Chichefter  cathedral,  was  dengned  and  the  epitaph  written 
by  Mr.  Hayley,  who  was  a very  liberal  fubferiber  towards 
its  erection. 

No  perfon  lives  in  more  elegant  retirement  than  Mr. 
Hayley.  His  grounds  at  Eartham,  have  been  laid  out  by 
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himfelf,  with  as  much  taftc,  as  if  they  had  been  fupermten- 
ded  by  Mr.  Capability  Brown.  He  now  fpends  much  of  his 
tirne  at  Telpham,  near  Bognor,  where  he  has  built  an  ele- 
gant cottage,  for  the  purpofe  of  affording ‘his  fon  the  benefit 
of  fea-bathing,  whofe  long  declining  ftate  of  health  has  un- 
happily involved  him  in  great  afflidlion. 
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MANY  females  have  riferi  from  the  lowefl:  walks  of 
life  to diftinguifhed  eminence;  fome  on  account  of  their 
perfonal  charms,  others  by  fortuitous  circumtfances, 
and  many  by  adding  cunning  to  their  attra6tions,  but  few, 
very  few,  by  their  intrinfic  merit,  their  fuperior  beauty, 
and  their  virtuous  deportment  united. 

The  ftage  is  a dangerous  fituation  for  a young  woman 
oF  a lively  temper  and  perfonal  accomplifhments,  efpeci- 
tflly  when  her  profeiTional  excellencies  have  ftamped  her 
a favourite  with  the  public.  'Fo  preferve  the  line  ofvir- 
tue  amidfl:  fuch  various  temptations,  and  amidH:  numerous 
admirers  polfeHed  of  titles  and  affluence,  evinces  a ftrengtli 
of  principle  and  a purity  of  heart  that  judly  call  for  the 
greateH:  admiration. . When  a perfon  in  fuch  a flate,  and 
fo  circumftanced,  falls  beneath  the  allurements  which 
continually  prefent  themfelves,  even  the  virtuous  are 
more  difpofed  to  pity  than  tocenfure,  to  excufe  than  to 
condemn.  But  when  one  thus  placed,  nobly  braves  eve- 
ry temptation,  refids  all  the  glittering  attractions  which 
are  held  out,  and,  without  paternal  guardianfhip,  fleers 
her  courfe  through  the  intricate  quickfands,  without  once 
deferving  acenforious  remark  from  the  obfervant  multi- 
tude, it  is  proper  to  hold  fuch  an  one  forth  as  an  exam- 
ple deferving  of  praife  and  imitation.  ^ ' 

Mr.  Farren,  her  Ladyfhip’s  father,  ferved  a regular 
apprcnticefhip  to  a furgeon  and  apothecary  at  Cork  ; and 
his  brother  rofe  by  his  merit,  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
64th  regiment  of  foot.  This  gentleman  was  a fcholar  and 
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an  author,  and  wrote  an  tflay  on  taflt?,  which  was  put 
into  the  han^s  of  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  and  met  with  his  ap- 
probation, but  we  believe  it  was  never  publifhed. 

■ The  father  of  Mifs  Farren,  after  he  was  out  of  his  time, 
fet  up  in  bufinefsfor  himfelf  at  Cork,  but  though  he  w^as 
generally  refpeded,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Wright,  an  eminent  brewer  at  Liverpool,  with  whom 
he  had  feme  fortune  ; his  pradice  failed,  and  at  length 
he  became  infolvent.  It  muft  not  be  concealed,  that  his 
condu6t,  in  feme  refpeds,  proved  thefource  of  his  mif- 
fertunes,  for  he  was  fond  of  company,  without  being  fe- 
led  in  his  choice,  and  loved  the  tavern  better  than  his 
fhop.  He  had  always,  been  partial  to  theatrical  amufe- 
' ments,  and  greatly  delighted  in  aflbeiating  w ith  the  chil- 
dren of  Thefpis  in  his  native  city.  After  his  retirement  to 
Liverpool,  therefore,  and  finding  that  his  father-in-law’s 
circumftances  were  not  adequate  to  his  expedations,  he 
boldly  refolved  upon  venturing  into  the  dramatic  line.  His 
irregular  habits,  however,  continued,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  exertions  cfMrs.  Farren,  and  theafiiftance  which 
fhe  received  from  her  friends,  the  fituation  of  herielfand 
her  children  mulT:  have  been  wTetched  in  the  extreme. 
She  brought  him  feven,  of  whom  only  two  are  now  liv- 
ing, Elizabeth,  the  fubjed  of  this  notice,  who  was  the 
fecond,  and  Peggy,  the  youngell,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Knight,  a' refpedable  performer  of  Covent  Gar- 
den theatre. 

The  Countefs  was  born  in  1759,  and  lofl  her  father 
when  fhe  was  very  young.  In  1773,  flie  made  her  firft 
appearance  on  the  Liverpool  ftage,  in  the  charader  of  Ro- 
fetta,  in  the  comic  opeia  of  Love  in  a Village.  That 
theatre  was  then  under  the  managemeiit  of  Mr. 
Younger,  a dramatic  veteran,  and  ftill  remembered  in 
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that  part  of  the  kingdom  with  refpe^,  for  his  pleafantnefs 
and  liberality.  He  took  MifsFai  rea  under  his  own  im- 
mediate pi'ote6lion,  became  her  tutor,  and  watched  over 
her  with  a truly  parental  foiicitude.  Under  fuch  a guar- 
dian and  preceptor,  aided  by  a quicknefs  of  perceptioa 
and  a ductile  difpofition,  fhe  foon  became  apromifing  ac- 
trefs,  and  the  favourite  of  the  pubhc,  not  only  at  Liver- 
X 'pool,  but  at  Shrewfbury,  Chetkr,  and  other  places  where, 
the  corps  of  Mr.  Younger  ufually  performed. 

At  length,  that  worthy  man,  who  had  always  a lively 
Concern  in  her  welfare  and  advancement,  recommended 
her  to  try  her  fortune  in  London.  Accordingly  flie  came 
to  town  in  the  fummer  of  1777,  with  a letter  from  Mr; 
Younger  to  the  elder  Colman,  at  whofe  theatre  fhe  ap- 
peared fhortly  after,  in  the  charader  of  Mifs  Hardcaftle^ 
in  Goldfmith’s  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  That 
excellent  mimic,  Edwin,  made  his  firfl:  appearance  the 
fame  night,  in  the  charadter  of  Tony  Lumpkin  ; and  the 
fame  feafon  produced  alfo  that  eminent  genius  the  late 
Mr.  Henderfon,  a trio  of  performers  feldom  exhibited  to- 
gether. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  the  day,  ia  their  obfervations 
on  her  performance,  blended  confiderabie  truth  >vith 
much  cynical  feverity.  It  may  not  be  unamufing  to 
quote  their  remarks : Mifs  Furren’s  firlt  appearance 

on  a London  flag'e,  appeared  the  mod  leading  figure  in 
this  groiipe,  and  from  that_ circumdance,  is  entitled  to 
fome  indulgence  from  the  critic  pen.  Her  performance 
of  Mifs  Hardcadle,  though  far  fhort  of  Mrs.  Bulkeley, 
Yvho  was  the  original  bar-maid,  woukl  not  have  difgraced 
either  of  our  winter  theatres.  Her  perfon  is  genteel 
and  above  the  middle  datiire  ; her  countenance  full  of 
fcnfibility  and  capable  of  expredlonj  her  voice  clear 
A a 2 but 
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but  rather  (harp,  and  not  fufficiently  varied  ; her  a6tion 
not  dircflly  aukward  ; and  her  delivery  emphatic  and 
dlflinct.  When  Mifs  Farreii  learns  to  tread  ,the  ftagc 
with  more  eafe  ; to  modulate  and  vary  her  voice  ; to 
correfb,  infpirit,  and  regulate  her  aftion  ; and  to  give  a 
proper  utterance  to  her  feelings,  by  a fuitable  expreflion 
of  voice  and  countenance,  incur  opinion  fne  will  be  a 
mott  valuable  acquifition  to  ourT.ondon  theatres.” 

Her  rtception  was  very  flattering,  and  the  befl:  judges 
of  acliiig  at  once  preditSed  her  future  eminence  in  that 
line  On  the  30th  cf  Augufl-  following,  flie  played  the 
part  of  Rofina,  in  the  Spanilh  Barber,  which  was  then 
performed  for  the  firft  time',  and,  by  her  manner  of 
aQ.ing,  fne  contributed  greatly  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
piece. 

In  the  enfuing  winter  fhe  accepted  an  offer  from  the 
managers  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  where  fhe  played 
tragedy  with  the  late  Mr.  Digges ; fo  little  did  they  un- 
derhand or  examine  the  real  bent  of  her  talents  at  that 
time.  Not  long  afterwards  flie  removed  to  Drury 
Lane,  where  alfo  flie  hood  on  the  tragic  line,  though 
fometimes  a comic  charadfer  was  allotted  to  her.  At 
length  a lucky  circumftance  occurred,  which  brought  her 
into  that  immediate  fphere,  in  which  fhe  was  deftined 
by  nature  to  move.  Mrs.  Abington,  the  favourite  of 
Thalia  and  of  the  town,  went  from  Old  Drury  to  Co- 
vent  Garden,  and  left  that  department,  which  hie  had 
filled  with  fo  much  fplendour,  unoccupied.  In  this  ex- 
igence, the  proprietors  fixed  upon  Mifs  Farren,  who 
foon  proved-  if  not  fuperior,  yet  in  moft  refpeds  equal 
to  Mrs.  Abington.  One  of  the  grave  cenfois  of  that 
time,  in  his  obfervations  on  this  change,  has  given  an 
opinion  which  may  well  be  adve.^ted  to  in  this  retro- 
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fpeS:.  The  defertion  of  Mrs.  Abington  from  Dru- 
ry Lane  to  Covent  Garden  theatre,  left  an  open  field 
for  the  difplay  of  Mifs  Farren’s  abilities,  of  which  the 
public  had  before  entertained  great  hopes.  The  tafk, 
however,  was  a fevere  one,  perhaps  too  fevere.  The 
manner  of  Mrs.  A.  is  not  only  exceilent  in  itfelf,  but  the 
auditors  were  fo  ufed  to  it,  and  remembered  it  fo  per- 
fedly  in  each  inftance,  where  the  wit,  fatire,  or  fitua- 
tion  was  remarkable,  that  her  fucceflbr  muft  have  been 
her  fuperior  to  have  been  thought  her  equal.  Truth 
requires  we  (hould  fay,  though  Mifs  Farren  has  great 
merit,  fhe  was  neither;  file  is  yet  young,  and  from  the 
progrefs  fne  made  during  the  firfl  feafons  of  her  ap- 
pearance on  the  London  theatres,  we  have  reafon  to 
hope,  that  if  flie  purfues  her  endeavours  to  excel,  with 
the  fame  ardor  fhe  began,  fhe  will  become  the  favourite 
of  Thalia,  and  one  of  the  brightefi  ornaments  of  fhe 
fiage.  Her  figure  is  tall,  but  not  fufficiently  mufcular  ; 
were  it  a little  more  em-bon-point ^ it  would  be  one  of 
the  finefl:  the  theatre  can  boafl.  Her  eyes  are  lively, 
her  face  handfome,  and  very  capable  both  of  comic 
and  fcntimental  exprefiion.’’ 

The  part  which  fhe  firft  undertook  in  the  comic 
line  at  this  theatre,  was  that  of  Lady  Townley,  to 
which  file  v/as  directed  by  that  fagacious  judge  and 
excellent  performer,  Mr.  Parfons,  for  whofe  benefit 
fhe  played.  From  that  time  fhe  took  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  Mrs.  Abington’s  charafters  with  equal  fuccefs. 

The  applaufes  w'ith  which  flie  w^as  favoured  by  the 
public,  however  gratifying,  could  not  equal  the  fatis- 
facllon  which  fhe  mufl  have  felt  at  being  honoured 
with  the  private  efieem  of  the  great  and  the  good, 
I'he  regularity  of  her  deportment,  and  the  modefly 
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of  her  dirpofition,  procured  her  the  friendfhip  of  Tome 
of  the  firll:  charaders  in  the  fafluonable  circles.  Lady 
Dorothea  Thomfon,  and  Lad)  Cecilia  Johnfon,  admit- 
ted Farren  in  the  number  of  their  particular  intimates; 
and  by  this  means  it  was  that  ^he  attracted  the  attenr 
ti.on  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

All  the  world  knows  the  circumflances  in  which  his 
Lordfliip  flood  with  refpect  to  his  firfl  Countefs ; yet  no- 
thing but  her  diffolution  could  enable  her  feparated  hiif- 
band  to  give  his  hand  to  one  fo  deferving  of  his  love. 
Mifs  Farren’s  profeffion  and  origin,  and  all  circumllan- 
ces  combined  with  it,  as  wxll  as  his  own,  would  have 
rendered  another  fort  of  connexion  not  very  offerifive  in 
the  eyes  of  the  major  part  of  mankind.  But,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  parties,  the  breath  of  calumny  could  never 
find  occafion  to  whifper  a fingle  remark  on  the  fubjed 
of  their  intimacy,  that  might  put  either  of  them  to  the 
blufh.  As  his  Lordfhip’s  knowledge  of  her  charader 
2nd  turn  of  mind  encreafed,  his  attachment  became 
more  rivetted.  It  was  not  the  ardour  of  youthful  frolic, 
or  the  playfulnefs  of  a capricious  fancy,  but  a pure, 
fenfible  love,  grounded  upon  the  admiration  of  princi- 
ples as  well  as  of  per  Ton,  and  an  aflii  ranee  that  in  fuch 
an  union  more  happinefs  was  likely  to  be  expeded  than 
from  one  of  a more  pompous  nature. 

Though  neither  his  LordiTiip  nor  Mifs  Farren  were 
fcrupulous  to  conceal  their  particular  intimacy,  they  were 
cautious  in  the  management  of  it,  to  give  the  wmrld  no 
room  for  cenforious  rema^rk  : and  it  is  obfervablc,  that 
in  all  their  interviews  Mrs.  Farren  was  prefent,  who 
has  always  refided  with  her  daughter*  in  every  flep  of 
her  advancement. 


The 
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► The  following  teflimonies  of  Lord  Derby’s  affec- 
tionate efteem,  are  too  honourable  to  both  perfons  to  be 
‘omitted. 

TO  MR.  HUMPHREYS,  THE  MINIATURE  PAINTER, 

ON  HIS  PORTRAIT  OF  MISS  PARREN, 

O THOU,  whofe  pencil  all  the  graces  guide, 

Whom  beauty,  confcious  of  her  fading  bloom, 

So  oft  implores,  alas!  with  harmlefs  pride, 

To  fnatch  the  tranficnt  trcafure  from  the  tomb ! 

. \ 

Pleas’d,  I behold  the  fair,  whofe  comic  art 

Th’  unwearied  eye  of  tafte  and  judgment  draws  j 

,Who  charms  with  Nature’s  elegance  the  heart, 

And  claims  the  loudeR  thunder  of  applaufe. 

Such,  fuch  alone,  Ihould  prompt  thy  pencil’s  toil  j 
Of  ferving  folly  give  thy  labour  o’er  ; 

Fools  never  will  be  wanting  to  our  ifle  ; 
perhaps  a Farren  may  appear  no  more. 


TO  MISS  FARREN, 

/ vON  HER  BEING  ABSENT  FROM  CHURCH. 

While  wond’r’ng  Angels,  as  they  look'd  from  high, 
Obferv’d  thine  abfence  with  an  holy  figh. 

To  them  a bright  exalted  Seraph  faid, 

“ Blame  net  the  conduct  of  the  exalted  maid, 

Where  ’er  (he  goes,  her  fteps  can  never  dray, 
Religion  walks  companion  of  her  way  ; 

She  goes  with  every  virtuous  thought  impreft, 

Heaven  on  her  face,  and  Heaven  v/ithin  her  bread.’* 
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At  length,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Conntefs  of  Der- 
by, the  way  was  clear  to  the  perfeQiion  of  that  happinefs 
which  his  Lordfhiip  had  fo  long  anticipated.  Mifs  FaV- 
ren  took  her  farewell  of  the  public  at  Drury  Lane,  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1797,  in  the  charaQ:er  of  Lady  Tea- 
zle, in'the  .Schoclfor  Scandal,  on  which  occafion  the 
houfe  literally  oveiflovved,  and  the  curtain  dropped  amidfl: 
fuch  emotions  as  never  before  were  witnefled  in  any  theatre. 

On  the  8th  of  May  following,  fie  was  married  to  Lord 
Derby  by  fpecial  licence,  at  his  LordHiip’s  houfe  in  Grof- 
vernor-fquare.  Soon  after,  her  Ladyfhip  was  introduced 
at  court,  and  made  one  in  the-  proceflion  at  the  marriage 
of  the  Priacefs  Royal  to.  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg. 
Since  that  time,  this  noble  pair  have  fpent  much  of 
their  time  at  their  feat  in  the  country,  where  her  La- 
dyfliip  is  confidered  as  a bltffing  by  the  tenants  and 
the  poor.  In  the  privileged  orders,  among  whom  her 
Ladyfhip  has  been  introduced,  fhe  is  defervediy  re- 
fpeded  and  beloved,  as  the  most  truly  noble  of 
her  rank. 

' - S.  K. 


MR.  PRATT, 

TPIE  interefling  fubje6f  of  our  prefent  Memoir, 
was  born  at  St.  Ives,  in  Kuntingdonfhire,  about  the 
year  1749-50,  upon  Chriftmas  Day,  old  fyle. 

His  father  was  twice,  we  belive,  high  flierifF  for 
that  county,  and  many  years  in  the  commifTion  of  the 
peace.  He  was  a gentleman  of  great  worth,  good 
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family,  and  of  confiderably  property  ; and  Mr.  Pratt’s 
mother  was  niece  to  the  famous  J-ir  Tliomas  Drury. 
Our  author  was  the  only  furvivor  of  fifteen  children, 
mofi  of  whom  died  young.  > 

Mr.  Pratt  received  the  rudiments  of  his  clafTical 
education  at  Felfiead,  a celebrated  feminary,  in  Eflex, 
in  which  county  were  fituated  the  family  eftates,  and 
manfion-houfe,  the  name  of  which  was  Rockwood  Hall. 
To  this  was  attached  the  Manor  of  Abbots,  one 
of  the  Nine  Roothings,  or  Roodings.  The  houfe  it- 
felf  is  rendered  famous  in  hifiory,  by  being  the  rsfi- 
dence  of  the  Lord  Capels,  and  for  concealing  Elizabeth 
from  the  rage  of  her  fifter  Mary,  till  fhe  was  conveyed 
in  fafety  av/ay,  by  means  of  a fubterraneous  communi- 
cation between  the  private  chappel  of  the  manfion  and 
Abbots  Rooding  Church. 

At  a very  early  period  of  life,  our  author  is  faid  to 
have  proved  varieties  of  fortune,  and  by  one  or  other 
of  thefe,  more  efpecially  in  a difappointment  of  a tender 
nature,  to  have  been  counterafiled  in  as  various  plans 
ofeftablifhment  by  fome  family  differences.  To.  thefe 
may  be  traced  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  thofe  misfor- 
tunes which  overfhadowed  the  morning  of  Mr,  Pratt’s  life, 
and  which,  indeed,  too  frequently  cloud,  not  only  the 
profpedls  of  the  fons  and  daughters  of  genius,  but  impede 
their  future  figure  and  advancement.  The  embarraffments 
brought  on  by  thefe  domeftic  grievances,  gave  a prema- 
ture check  to  all  attempts,  and  more  than  one  were  tri- 
ed, of  fixing  in  the  liberal  profeflions,  in  either  of  which 
he  was  unqueftionably  endowed  wdth  qualities  to  become 
eminent,  had  not  his  mind  been  thus  rendered  irritable, 
and  trammelled  by  difficulties  j aggravatedjt  perhaps,  by 
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the  impetuous  vehemence  natural  to  youth,  and  more 
particularly  to  youthful  genius,  which  threw  him  upon 
the  world  at  an  age,  when,  like, his  own  Benigniis,  (a 
moil  'interefting  chara6ler  in  his  firfl  work  of  lUp  novet 
kind),  he  was  no  way  calculated  to  cope  with  it;  no  won- 
der, therefore,  if  his  fpring  ofexiitcnce  was  overcaft,  or 
that  many  fucceeding  years ‘elapfdd  before  the  gloom  was 
difpelled,  fo  as  to  leave  his  talents  unobfeured,  and  him- 
feif  free  to  exerclfe  them  to  his  own  fame  and  the  public 
good;  or  indeed  permit  them  to  fhine'  in  their  proper 
fphere.  Prior,  however,  to  this  period,  he  is  known 
to  have  experienced  not  a few  reverfes. 

Yet  whatever  inconveniences  ^ may  individually  have 
arifen  from  thefe  tranfirions  and  vicilTitudes,  which  it 
would  be  painful  and  invidious  to  detail,  the  public  are 
probably  indebted  to  them  for  no  flight  lhare  of  their 
amufement  and  gratification  during  the  paft  twenty-five 
years : few,  if  any  of  our  Englifh  w'rite'rs,  having  conr 
liibuted  more  to  the  fiock  of  their  literary  pleafure  than 
Mr.  Pratt,- whofe  numerous  writings  in  favour  of  philan- 
thropy-havb  now,  for  a longer  fpace  even  than  that 
abovementioned,  defervedly  ranked  him  high  in  the  pub- 
lic efieem,  and  whofe  produfilions  mufi:  have  had  a pro- 
portionate efFe<5t  in  'diffufing  that  delicacy  and  liberality 
of  fentiment,  and  thofe  rich  effufions  of  fancy,  which 
are  no  lefs  ornamental  than  beneficial  to  fociety. 

Mr.  Pratt’s  firft  eflays  in  profe  and  verfe,  were,  as 
is  ufual  with  juvenile  writers,  difiufed  in  private  cir- 
cles amongft  his  partial  friends  and  admirers ; but 
the  continuation  of  the  domelljc  differences  we  have 
^alluded  to,  at  length  terminated  in  more  ferious  evils 
confequent  upon  family  dlvifions,  including  the  lofs 
cf  a confiderabic  part  of  patrimonial  property,  and 
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ftjuch  of  the  remainder  was  fqiiandered  amongfl:  the  law- 
yers, in  the  progrefs  of  a long  Chancery  fuit. — Thefe 
events  operating  on  an  ardent  temper,  and  a difappointed 
mind,  dired^ed  the  pen  of  our  young  bard  into  more  pub- 
lic and  produftive  channels,  but  did  not  damp  the*  progrefs 
.of  his  genius.  His  perfo^'niances,  however,  were,  for  feme 
years,  either  anonymous,  or  under  an  affumed  fignature. 
His  firft  eifofts  were  made  in  the  monthly  publications, 
where  they  were  fcon  fu/Bciently  noticed  to  be  copied  into 
various  other  vehiefes,  till,  fom?  vears  after,  fuch  as  the 
author  deemed  moft  worthy  were  collected  and  given 
TO  the  world  in  four  volumes,  under  the  general  title  of 

Mifcellanies,”  in  which  is  preferved  his  fine  poem  of 
‘‘  Sympathy,”  after  palTing  through  fix  quarto  copious 
editions,  with  a rapidity  equalled  in  modern  times  only 
by  the  “ Traveller”  and  “ Delerted  Village  the  de- 
lightful versification,  benevolent  fentiment,  and  exquifitc 
image'ry  of  both  which,  do  not  furpafs  what  we  meet  with 
in  Mr.  Pratt’s  poem. 

His  firft-publiflied  poetical  work  of  any  length  was  the 

Tears  of  Genius,”  occafioned  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Gofdfmirh,  or,  a poetical  commemoration  of  the  depart- 
ed Englifh  bards — a work  as  happy  in  the  idea  as  in  the 
execution.  ‘The  ftile  and  fentiment  of  each  deceafed 
poet  is  caught,  and  imitated  in  this  production,  with  fo 
much  fpirit  and  accuracy,  that  the  reader  is  led  to  believe 
they  are  perufing  tributes  to,  and  epitaphs  of,  the  depart- 
ed Tons  of  genius,  written  by  themfelves.  This  poem, 
after  a veiy  flattering  reception  in  its  original  form,  was, 
like  ‘‘  Sympathy,”  preferved  in  the  “ Mifcellanies,’^ 
add  flands  alfo  affixed  to  a beautiful  edition  of  Dr- 
Goldfmiih’s  poetical  works.  Mr.  Pratt  could  not  have 
keen  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  on  the  firft  ap- 
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pearance  of  this  very  ingenious  performance-;  prior  to 
which  he  printed  fome  fmailer  pieces  of  poetry,  bear- 
ing fimiiar  marks  of  early  and  advancing  genius. 
Thefe,  we  believe,  were  firft  given  in  a volume  of 
the  c!d  Annual  Regifter,  publifhed  by  Dodfley,  while 
conduced  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Burke. 

On  the  death  of  the  Engllfli  Rofeius,  our  author 
fikewife  offered  a poetical  tribute  to  the  talents  of  that 
great  a6lor,  called  - “ The  Shadows  of  Shakefjpeare,” 
in  which  the  different  characters  iii  the  works  of  the 
immortal  bard,  particularly  fuch  as  had  derived  new 
luflre  from  Mr.  Garrick’s  performance,  were  made  to 
do  homage,  and  addrefs  themfelves  in  character,  as  they 
mourned  over  the  tomb  of  their  reprefentative;  This  in- 
' genious  poem  is  another  proof  of  a happy  conception  in 
Mr.  Pratt,  in  feizing  the  fubje61:  of  the  moment,  and 
giving  it  general  importance  and  ftability.  Though  the 
ijuarto  editions, are  out  of  print,  it  is  amongfl:  the  number 
of  republications  to  be  ftill  feen  in  the  author’s  “ Mif- 
celianies and  to  that  impreffion  is  affixed  a very  beau- 
tiful vignette,  by  Mr.  Gardener,  difplaying  the  “ Sha- 
dows” doing  homage,  finely  grouped,  and  habited  in 
their  refpeStive  charaflers.  This  poem  has  frequently 
been  recited  on  the  theatre,  and  in  other  public  places  ; 
and  was,  we  believe,  firfl:  written  for  the  “ Bath  Eaflori 
Villa,”  to  which  the  author  was  a frequent  and  fucr 
ceTiiful  contributor : and,  on  account  of  his  well-known 
excellence  in  reading,  wherein  .he  is  faid  to  have  few 
equals,  not  only  gave  even  advantage  to  his  own  verfes, 
but  to  thofe  of  many  other  votaries  of  the  vafe. 

The  next  work  in  the  order  of  publication  was  the 

Sublime  and  Beautiful  of  Scripture,”  which  firfl  ap- 
peared in  two  volumes,  and, ‘after  three  fuccefiive  edi- 
tions. 
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tions,  was  comprifed  in  one.  It  is  a kind  of  commenta- 
ry and  illuflratioii  cf  the  mofl  interefting  and  beautiful 
narratives  of  the  Bible,  which  are  prefented  to  the  rea- 
der in  the  mod  pathetic  and  attra6tive  manner,  and  af- 
fords a pleafiPg  example  of  the  author’s  abilities  for  li- 
terary criticifm.  1 his  little  volume  is  particularly  adapted 
to  form  a part  of  education  amongd  the  Englifli  exerci- 
fes,  and  might  be  introduced  into  our  feminaries  with 
great  advantage. 

Thus  encouraged  by  public  favour,  our  author,  in 
1775,  produced  a work  of  a mod  fingular  kind,  under  the 
mifcellaneous  title  of  “ Liberal  Opinions,  on  Man,  Ani- 
mals, and  Providence,”  which  were  brought  before  the 
public  in  two  volumes,  i2mo.  at  a time,  extending  in  the 
whole  to  fix — the  drd  two  in  1780  ; but  it  has  fince  been 
^jomprlfed  in  four,  and  with  a fuccefs  which  induced  the 
author  to  lay  afide  his  fidtitious  fignature,  and  dand  forth 
as  its  avowed  writer.  “ Liberal  Opinions”  include  the 
adventures  cf  Benignus,  which,'  in  more  than  one  trait  of 
mind,  manners,  and  misfortunes,  has  been  thought  to 
bear  no  fmall  refemblance  to  its  author.  This  book  did 
difeovered  to  the  public  that  peculiar  facility  of  delinea- 
ting charadtei;,  whether  ludicrous  or  pathetic,  which  Mr. 
Pratt  has  fince  carried  to  a degree  of  perfe£i;ion  equalled 
by  few,  and  furpalTed  by  no  writer  whatever,  without 
making  an  exception  in  favour  of  Fielding,  Richardfon, 
or  Sterne. 

--  Some  critics,  however,  have  pronounced  the  chara6l;er 
of  Draper,  in  the“  Liberal  Opinions,”  to  be  a dangerous 
pidure,  fet  off  in  colours  too  fafeinating  : but,  for  having 
too  much  brightened  the  reprehenfible  qualities  of  this 
Tingle  objeft,  ample  atonement  is  made,  by  a variety  of 
other  charaders, which  are  here  embeliidied  with  the  love- 
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lieli  tintings  of  virtue  and  benevolence.  Among/l  thcff 
Mr.  Greaves  and  Benignus  are  not  only  to  be  enume- 
rated with  many  others  as  beautiful  examples,  but  may 
claim  a place  of  honour  and  adiiiiratioii  befidc  the  moH: 
celebrated  portraits  of  the  pen  : and  the  poems  of  the 
Unfoilunate  Daughter  and  of  the  Highwayman,  are  each 
of  uncommon  beauty  and  inicreft. 

Idte  work  next  in  fuccefTion  of  publlHiing,  was  hift 
well-known  Pupil  of  Pleafure,’^  a fevere  but  anima- 
ted ill  uPiration,  and  perfonification,  of  the  Earl  of  Chef- 
terfield’s  famous  letters  ; and  it  watnld  be  diifficult  to  fay* 
whether  the  text  or  the  commentary  mofl:  engaged  pub- 
lic attention,  or,  indeed,  m.ofl  divided  public  applaufa 
and  cenfure  ; many  being  of  opinion  they  were  both 
equally  dangerous,  and  others  aiTerting  that  the  antidote 
was  powerful  enough  even  to  expel  the  poifon.  Several 
pamphlet?,  and  innumerable  effays,  &:c.  &c.  were  at  the 
time  publiflied,  byway  of  (Iridure  upon  both  thefe  per- 
formances. In  the  meari  time  both  increased  in  popu" 
larity  and  reputation.  The  moH:  able  of  the  objectors  to 
Mr.  Pratt’s  work,  w'as  the  amiable  and  ingenious  Clara 
Reeve,  who  animadverted  on  the  “ Pupil  of  Pleafure’^ 
with  much  feveriry  as  to  its  moral,  though  (he  admitted 
the  elegance  of  the  flyle.  Mr.  Pratt’s  book  w^as  cer- 
tainly written  with  uncommon  fervour;  but,  as  It  now 
{lands  in  the  lare  editions,  does  infinite  honour  to  the  au- 
thor’s abilities,  and  merits  the  eulogy  of  the  critic  who 
pronounced,  that  “ there  never  was  a happier  thought^ 
than  thus  to  perfonify  Lord  Chefierfield’s  maxims,  and 
by  a natural  train  of  events,  in  a fioTy  that  touches  every 
chord  of  the  human  heart,  demonfirate  the  pernicious 
and  fatal  tendency  of  that  brilliant  cafuift.”  The  Reve-' 
rend  Mr.  Hunter,  alfo,  in  a feries  of  well  written  letters 
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on  thofe  of  Lord  Chefterficld,  is  to  be  enumerated 
amongrt  the  warmeft  advocates  and  admirers  of  our  au- 
thor on  this  occafion. 

If,  however,  any  degree  of  cenfure  may  flill  be  thought 
to  attach  to  the  writer  of  ihefe  very  intereding  volumes, 
wherein  the  fevered  judgment  mud  appreciate  the  cha«» 
rasters  of  the  whole  Delmore  family,  of  Fanny  Mortimer, 
and  of  poor  Horace  Homcrpiin,  (whofe  ferif^tions  on  fee- 
ing and  hearing  the  drops  of  rainfall  heavy  on  the  hearfe 
oLhis  offending  wife,  will  ever  be  remembered)  ; hs 
affurediy  deferves  full  credit  for  removing  from  all  fuc- 
ceeding  compofitions  every  thing,  that  either-  in  fab'e, 
fentiment,  or  charadter,  might  carry  but  a poffibiiiry  of 
being  mifreprefented  or  midaken.  His“  Tutor  of  Truth,” 
which  foon  followed,  began  a proof  of  this,  that  has  bevii 
continued  in  every  performance, -whether  of  profe  or  verfe; 
and  though  we  trace  the  like  felicity  of  di6tion,  and  the 
fame  fplendor  of  fancy,  as  well  as  general  power  over  the 
underdanding,  whatever  could  prove  holtile  to  delicacy 
or  morals  of  any  kind,  has  been  dudionlly  avoided.  * I'he 
“ Tutor  of  Truth”  was  intended^  indeed,  as  a contra  ft 
to  the  “ Pupil  of  Pleafure,^^  or  rather  the  character  of 
Carlide,  in  the  one,  was  meant  to  oppofe  Sedley  in  the 
other  ; how  then  are  wx  to  account  for  its  comparatively 
inferior  fuccefs  ? The  merit  of  the  dory  and  inrered  of 
,the  charadters  are,  upon  the  whole,  nearly  equal ; and 
the  morality  unqueflionably  Jefs  liable  to  objections,  even 
if  not  lefs  objectionable  in  fa<!ff. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  our  author’s  Sedley  is,  what  Lord 
Ched_erfield  wifhed  to  have  feen  Mr.  Stanhope.  Since 
this,  Mr.  Pratt’s  productive  pen  has  proceeded  in  one 
undeviating  progrefs,  no  lefs  chade  in  defign  than 
beautiful  in  execution,  whatever  have  been  its  fubjeCts ; 
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and  there  are  very  few  in  the  circle  of  the  Belief  Lettrer, 
in  which  it  has*  not,  in  the  unwearied  and  unwearying 
coiLiTe  of  its  multifarious  labours,  prefented  us  with  a 
fpccimen  of  that  verfatility  of  talent  for  which  he1s  re- 
markable. Flis  “ Obfervations  on  Dr,  Young’s  Night 
Thoughts,”  find:  printed  in  1774,  difplay,  amidft  feme 
juvenilities,  and  not  a few  inaccuracies  of  ftyle,  a foil'd 
judgment  and  tafee  for  criticifm,  as  well  as  on  the  beau- 
ties and  defects  of  poetic  compofition  in  general,  as  on 
the  fublime  though  Very  unequal  writer  in  particular, 
whofe  admirable  genius  was  the  object  of  his  remark's. 
Thefe  “ Obfervations”  were  addrefl'ed  to  the  celebra- 
ted Mrs.  Montagu,  who  had,  herfelf,  long  before,  ef- 
tablifned  a never-fading  reputation  for  the  critical  art, 
wherein  our  young  author  was  then  only  a candidate. 

In  the  year  following  he  gave  to  the  public  his  fecond 
performance  of  the  novej  kind,  yet  of  a di{lin6t  fpecies 
from  what  is  fo  called,  founded  on  a benevolent  but  chi- 
merical fentiment  of  Mr.  Shenftone.  This  elegant  poet 
had  hinted  at  the  delight  he  fhould  have  had  in  building 
upon  an  entire  neighbourhood,  filling  it  with  inhabitants, 
and  then  fettling  them  according  to  their  rank,  feelings, 
and  talents.  This  Utopian  plan  Mr.  Pratt  brought  to  the 
tefl  in  a v/ork  which  he  appropriately  entitled  “ Shenftone 
Green,”  in  which  he 'created,  peopled,  and  endowed  a 
village',  on  the  principles  the  far-famed  bard  of  the  Lea- 
fowes  had  ficetched.  Our  author,  in  a truly  ingenious 
manner  puiTued,  and  in  a literary  fenfe  realized  this 
idea  ; and  while  he  proved  its  fallacy,  and  fhewed  the 
jmpofiibility  of  its  being  carried  into  execution,  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  makes  his  readers  lam.ent  that  it  is  , 
only  one  of  thofe  fairy  dreams,  which,  as  Mr.  Pope  fays, 

‘‘  beautify  our  days.”  The  fable  and  chara6ter3  em- 
ployed 
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f>1dyecl  by  the  author  in  bringing  about  the  pleafure,  po- 
pulation, profperity,  and  ultirriate  deftrudiori  of  this  lit- 
tle town,  which  is  fhewn  to  be  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  affociated  earth,  are  extremely  diverting  in  fome 
parts,  and  touching  in  others;  derrionllrating  but  too 
plainly  on  the  whole,  with  what  propriety  the  author^ 
in  the  fecond  title;  has  called  it  the  “ New  Paradife 
Loft  and  “ A Hiftory  of  Human  Nature.” 

About  this  time  came  forth  the  charming  poem  of 

Sympathy/’  which  was  immediately  received  with 
the  diftin^lion  it  deferved  ; it  Teemed  to  aid  the  fuccefs' 
ful  efforts  of  the  mufe-loved  Hayley,  in  reviving  the 
poetic  fpirit,  which  had  drooped  and  ianguifhed  ever 
fince  the  death  of  Goldfmith.  This  performance  was 
read  and  fpoken  of  in  all  circles  of  fafhion  and  fci- 
fcnce,  as  one  of  uncommon  excellence.  It  was  infcribed 
to  a moft  amiable  character;  the  Rev,  Mr  Whalley, 
author  of  a fuccefsful  play,  entitled  “ The  Caftle  c£ 
Montval,”  lately  performed  at  Drury-lane  Theatre. 

The  heroine  was  moft  admirably  fuftained  by  Mrrl 
Siddons.  Sympathy”  received  various  honours,  prior 
to,  as  well  as  after  publication,  being  introduced  to  the 
refpedable  Mr.  Cadell,  as  its  publifher,  by  the  cele- 
brated Gibbon,  and  ufliered  in  the  fecond  edition,  which 
followed  faft  upon  the  firft,  by  complimentary  verfes 
from  the  valuable  pen  of  Mr.  Potter,  the  Englifh  Mf- 
Cbylus,  with  a fonnet  by  the  very  ingenious  author  of 
the  “ Old  Englilli  Baron  and  it  continues,  and  will 
ever  continue  to  afford  augmented  delight  to  every  render 
bf  tafteand  fenfibility,  as  well  as  to  increafe  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  author  as  a poet. 

The  univerfally  admired  Emma  Corbet”  came 
forth  after  the  war  in  America^  whofe  woes  with  thofe 
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oi  the  mother  country,  it  fo  afre6ling1y  lllurtrates  and  def 
cribes,  had  raged  moft  fiercely.  The  time,  the  circumfian* 
ces,  the  fubje^t,  and  the  manner  of  treating  it^  all  helped 
to  make  this  work  extremely  popular ; and  accordingly, 
there  has,  perhaps,  not  been  any  thing  in  the  language 
more  read.  It  foon  reached  a ninth  Jmprefiion,  and  has 
received  every  difiin6tion  both  from  the  pen  and  pencil. 
The  embellifhments  of  Angelica  Kauffman  prefixed  to  all 
the  two  volume  editions,  are,  though  on  a fmall  fcale, 
amongfi;  the  fineft  (ketches  of  that  captivating  artift. 

The  expe6lations  formed  by  the  public  of  our  au- 
thor’s power  over  the  tender  pafiions,  from  the  above 
mentioned  performances,  and  of  his  poetical  abilities 
from  his  poem  of  “ Sympathy,”  were  now  very  high  ; 
and  it  was  under  thefe  favourable  imprefiions  that  he 
produced  his  tragedy  of  the  “ Fair  Circaffian,”  founded 
on  the  Almoran  and  Hamet  of  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  the 
author’s  private  tutor,  and  the  fiift  guide  of  his  mufe. 
It  had  a run  of  twenty-fix  nights  with  fcarcely  any  in- 
jtermifiion,  and,  confidered  as  a firfl  dramatic  effay,  was 
a very  fuccefsftil  exertion.  Few  charaders  on  the  Eng- 
lifh  ftage  furpafs  the  Eafiern  fage ; but  it  may  be  confi- 
dered, on  account  of  the  preternatural  machinery,  rather 
as  a fpe6lacle  than  a regular  drama ; and  while  we  ex- 
-prefs-  our  furprife  that  the  author  has  not  again  wooed 
the  tragic  mufe,  we  marvel  much,  that  in  thefe  times  of 
theatrical  pageantry,  the  piece  in  quefiion,  w'hich  had 
perhaps  more  than  enough  of  glare  and  glitter,  is  not 
revived.  At  the  fame  time  that  we  allow  this  produdion 
its  due  fhare  of  praife,  we:  by  no  means  confider  it  equal 
to  feveral  other  of  the  author’s  poetical  performances. 

. Shortly  afterwards  were  publilhed,  “ Landfeapes  in 
verfe,”  w^hich^  though  it  falls  mud)  below  hjs  Sympa- 
thy,” had  conficerablc  fuccefs  and  merit. 

But 
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But  if  he  fell  foitiewhat'fliort  of  himfelf  in  the  lad 
mentioned  performance,  the  Mufe  of  Sympathy  fhone 
forth  again  with  additional  luffre  on  another  occafion. 
The  intended  national  tribute  of  a ftatue  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  great  philanthropic,  Howard,  is  well  remem- 
bered, and  amongft  the  poetical  effufions  which  were 
bifered  at  the  fhrine  of  unexampled  goodnefs,  as  difplayed 
by  this  extraordinary  charadfer,  our  author  contributed 
his  “ Triumph  of  Benevolence,”  which  was  fent  ano- 
rymoufly  as  a prefent  to  the  committee  appointed  tg 
condubf  the  bufinefs  of  a Catus,  as  well  as  the  receiv- 
ers of  the  money  for  its  ere£iion.  The  treafurers  pub- 
licly expreffed  their  acknowledgments  to  the  unknown 
author,  who  defired  the  profits  might  be  appropriated 
to  the  increafe  of  the  fund  ; and  it  was  given  to  almofl 
every  writer  of  eminence,  before  Mr.  Pratt  put  in  his 
claim.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  have 
read  this  at  an  anniverfary  meeting,  and  at  the  bafe  of 
the  Catue;  but  the  modeCy  of  Mr.  Howard  was  equal 
even  to  his  benevolence,  and  the  whole  plan  came  tg 
a fudden  Cop.  The  defign  is,  neverthelefs,  as' honour- 
able to  the  fenfibilily  of  the  public,  as  the  poem  Is  to 
Mr.  Pratt,  whofe  chef  d'ceuvre  in  poetry  this  produce 
tion  may  be  accounted.  _ 

In  1788  appeared  the  firfl:  quarto  edition  of  Hu- 
manity, or  the  Rights  of  Nature.”  This  produ6lioii 
may  be  confidered  as  a continuation  of  “ Sympathy,” 
of  which  it  is  by  no  means  unworthy,  and  every  read- 
er of  taCe  and  feeling  will  rejoice  with  Us,  that  he, 
who  fo  well  fling  the  Triumph  of  Benevolence,” 
lias  undertaken  to  vindicate  the  Rights  of  Nature,  and 
to  inculcate  the  virtues  of  ‘‘  Plumanity.”  ? 
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Mr.  Pratt  fufFered  his  pen  to  lie  dormant,  from  the 
firft  publication  of  his  poem  of  “ Humanity,”  already 
noticed,  for  feveral  years,  during  which  he  rcfided 
chiefly  on  the  continent  ; but  it  v/as  refumed,  at  length, 
with  every  advantage,  in  giving  the  obfervations  which 
he  made  abroad,  under  the  title  of  Gleanings,”  firfl 
publifhed  in  1795,  and  of  which,  various  large  impref- 
fions  have  fucceeded.  Concerning  this  performance, 
the  critics  were  unanimous  in  remarking,  that  the  author 
exhibited  an  example  of  a fpecies  of  travellers  different 
from  all  thofe  enumerated  by  Sterne,  and  that  they 
could  not  but  highly  approve  while  he  purfued  this  judi- 
cious mode,  and  found  fo  many  lively  and  pleafant  ex- 
hibitions of  manners,  fo  many  amufing  and  interefting 
anecdotes,  and  fo  many  obfervations  and  reflections, 
gay  and  grave,  fportive  and  fentimental  (all  exprefled  in 
a gay  and  familiar  ffyle),  better  fuited  to  the  purpofe 
than  fentences  laboured  with  artificial  exa^tnefs.  The 
general  idea  of  Wales,  in  this  tour,  is  b autifiilly  paf- 
toral,  and  has,  perhaps,  more  contributed  to  making 
that  principality  the  refort  of  falhion  and  of  travellers 
of  all  deferiptions,  and  publifiing  tourifts  alfo,  than  any 
book  that  had  before  undertaken  to  deferibe  that  fine 
appendage  of  the  Britifli  empire:  and  we  are  carried 
from  thence  into  Holland,  Guelderland,  and  Weftpha- 
Jia,  with  equal  fuccefs,  by  this  literary  magician,  who 
prefents  us,-  wherefoever  he  goes,  with  gleanings  for  the 
heart,  and  gleanings  for  the  imagination.  The  ftories 
in  this  work,  whether  pathetic  or  humorous,  are  of  the 
firfl  order  of  compofition,  particularly  fuch  as  are  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  fancy  or  feelings  of  the  reader;  fuch  as 
<he  “ Two  Siflers  taking  the  Veil the  “ Dutch 
craft  Dogs;”  the  “ Sparrows;”  the  exqulfite  ftory  of 
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the  Merchant’s  Daughter the  Old  Horfe 
and,  above  all,  the  (lory  of  the  * Bird-catcher,  and  his 
Canary,”  which  deferves  to  be  placed  clofe  to  Yorick’s 
Starling  ; with  a variety  of  others  of  no  lefs  edimation 
in  the  eye  and  to  the  heart  of  the  reader.  In  fhort, 
^ Mr.  Pratt  has  here  offered  to  the  public,  an  entertain- 
ment as  rich  as  it  is  various,  part  of  whicn  he  has  given 
in  an  eafy  converfation  ftyle,  and  all  with  fprightlinefs 
and  good  humour,  excepting  the  letters,  which  he  ad* 
dreffes  avowedly  to  the  affections : “ and  there,”  fays 
the  reverend  author  of  the  dialogue,  “ the  heart  owns 
him  refiftlefs.”  Thefe  volumes  contain  *wo  beautiful 
fongs,  both  of  which  have  been  fet  to  muflc  by  eminent 
hands ; alfo  a republieation  of  his  celebrated  poems  of 
**  Humanity,”  and  the  “ Triumph  of  Benevolence.” 

The  public  had  not  received  from  Mr.  Pratt’s  pen 
a novel  fince  his  “ Emma  Corbet,”  between  which 
and  Family  Secrets,”  firft  publifhed  in  I797,elaprcd 
a period  of  more  than  ten  years.’  In  the  firfl  edition 
of  the  laft  named  work,  the  author  denominated  it 
**  Literary  and  Domeftic,”  becaufe  the  fketches  of 
literary  converfation  woven  into  the  hiflory,  were  in- 
tended, he  told  us,  as  an  experiment,  how  far  fuch  a 
plan  mi^ht  tend  to  exalt  the  chara^er  without  dimi- 
nifhing  the  interejl  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition.” 
“ A fale  within  the  year  of  one  of  the  largeft  editi- 
ons that  has  ever  been  publifhed  of  any  work  of  ima- 
gination, will  not,”  as  ]\lr.  Pratt  obferved,  in  an  ad- 
vertifement  prefixed  to  the  2d  edition,  “ be  received 
as  evidence  of  public  difapprobation,  but  of  the  exact 
reverfe  ; vet,  in  compliance  with  a general  idea  of  the 
work  being  too  much  protraQed,  and  the  interefl  of 
the  fiory  too  much  impeded,  by  means  of  the  literary 
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and  other  difcuiVions,  the - whole  performance  appeared 
under  favour  of  fuch  retrenchments  and  corre^ions  as 
either  private  or  public  opinion  fuggefted.”  In  purfu- 
ance  of  this  plan  of  improvement,  Mr.  Pratt  has, 
ydth  an  unfparing  hand^  ,a6led  the  part  of  a critic  upon 
himfelf ; fuch  parts  of  the  original  work  as  confifted  of’ 
literary  difquifitjon  and  other  difculfions,  not  immedi- 
ately appertaining  to  the  ftory,  have  therefore  been  ei- 
ther wholly  omitted,  or  fo  occafionally  retrenched  as  to 
render  the  ftory  more  rapid,  and  the  fuccelTion  of  events 
confequently  more  interefting,  without  at  all  affeding 
the  original  defign  or  deranging  the  parts. ^ The  author 
carefully  kept  himfelf  out  pf  fight,  and  made  his  re- 
trenchments in  fuch  a way  that  a reader  of  the  fecoud 
edition  in  1 798,  would  fcarcely  imagine  that  the  firft 
could  contain  more.  The  admirers  of  Emma  Corbet, 
and  of  thefe  various  produ£lions  which  have  been  enu- 
merated, and  w'hich  deferyedly  procured  him  an  inte- 
reft  in  all  feeling  hearts  and  polifhed  minds,  will  here 
find  ample  caufe  to  hail  hjs  return  ; for  this  is  one  of 
)thofe  books  which  faftens  fo  ftrongly  on  the  attention 
•by  its  intereft,  that  notwithftanding  its  length,  few 
jeaders  will  prevail  on  themfelyes  to  lay  it  down  be- 
fore they  have  perufed  the  whole.  In  a word,  this  is 
the  firft  production  which  we  have  feen  of  late  years, 
that  may  be  denominated  of  the  old  fcJiool ; here  is  nei- 
ther ghoft,  goblin  nor  fpe^re ; and  it  is  but  juftice  tp 
fay,  that  to  the  moral  delicacies  of  Richardfon,  Mr. 
Pratt  has  here  united  much  of  the  humour  of  Field- 
ing, without  any  imitation  of  either.  But  after  all 
thefe  excellencies,  which,  though  chiefly  adopted  from 
jvarious  criticifms,  we  are  difpofed  to  admit  in  the|r' 
full  force,  we  cannot  but  think  that  t^r-performance. 
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as  a work  of  fancy,  might  rtill  be  comprefled ; for  a 
novel  may  certainly  be  as  much  too  ftrong  and  power^* 
ful,  as  too  weak  and  flimfy. 

We  now  come  to  notice  the  lad  of  our  author’s  pro- 
duftions,  and  certainly  not  the  leaft  in  public  eftima- 
tion.  On  the  firft  coming  out  of  his  former  volumes, 
upon  his  return  to  England,  there  appeared  in  one  of 
the  public  prints  the  following  ftanzas,  introduced  by  a 
wilTi  that  Mr.  Pratt  would  no  more  alienate  himfelf  to 
glean  foreign  land?. 

^ere  amidft  the  proud  prefufioo  fmile, 

Admired  by  genius,  and  to  virtue  dear, 

Weaving  the  flowers  that  bloflfom  oa  our  ifle. 

And  brigbt’ning  ev’ry  leaf  with  pity’s  tear  ! 

Where  merit  weeps  with  Sympathy”  to  blefs, 

' Where  vice  alTails  “ Humanity”  to  (how 

Mitth’s  dimpled  cheek  with  moded  Tmiles  to  drefs, 

, And  I'natch  from  Ibrrow's  bread — the  weeds  of  woe.” 

With  this  wifli  of  the  author  of  the  above  verfcis 
Mr.  P.  feems  to  have  complied  in  the  additional  volum^ 
juil:  mentioned,  which  is  entirely  a Harveji  Homey  and  to 
BritilTi  readers  at  leaft,  therefore,  the  more  interefting 
— The  Author  has,  in  manifold  inftances,  fays  a learn- 
ed critic  upon  his  work,  ftiewn  himfelf  a faithful  deli- 
neator of  his  countrymen,  and  a generous  and  manly 
defender  of  his  country,  to  which  his  performance  is  a 
tribute  no  Icfs  valuable  than  voell-tlmed.  This  may  fairly 
be  faid  of  the  political  feature  of  the  pi<£lure  ; the  natural 
one  prefents  the  ifland  in  a warm  difplay  of  its  feenic 
beauty  ; while  thofe  lineaments  which  are  coloured  by  the 
affe6lions,  and  which  give  the  mind  of  the  country,  are 
pouftrayed  with  the  hand  both  of  a painter  and  of  a poet. 
The  right  chord  Qf  the  heart  is  often  touched  in  the  right 
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place  ; and  the  fnilling  remark  is  judicioufly  brought  in 
to  chafe  away  the  tear  produced  by  any  of  the  more  par 
tbetic  narratives.  The  gleaner  has  our  cordial  alTent  to 
proceed  in  the  like  manner^  till  he  himfeif,  after,  we  hop.e 
yet  a dong  journey,  arrive  at  that  place  “ from  whoff 
bourn  no  traveller  returns”.  The  diredicn  ^yhich  Mr. 
Fratt  has  taken  in  this  leading  volume,  is  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  which  may  indeed  be  confdered  as  a rtriking 
likenefs  in  a mmiaturey  appreciated  for  its  unaffected  ap- 
peals to  the  befl  affections  of  our  nature,  its  happily  arv 
ranged  inferences,  and  the  general  inquiry  it  excites,  as- 
inuch  as  for  the  local  information  with  which  it  abounds. 

The  letters  on  criticifm  are  certainly  not  inferior  in 
energy  or  utility,  to  any  in  thfe  book  ; at  once  playful 
and  ferious,  and  exhibiting  equal  judgment  and  delicacy. 
It  is,  indeed,  a trembling  fubjeCf,  treated  with  great 
addrcfs.  And’  the  poems  of  the  “ Summer  Tribute  to 
Nature,”  and  the  “ Addrefs  to  the  Sea,”  the  one  re- 
markable for  Toftnefs,  the  other  for  fublimity,  are  chef 
d'ceuvres, 

Mr,  Fratt  has  always  avowed  a difirrclination  to  en-- 
gage  in  the  heats  of  party,  on  either  fide,  yet  has  in- 
variably fhewn  himfeif  to  be  a warm  friend  to  the  good 
order  of  that  focial  compaCt,  by  which  all  men  arc 
bound  to  their  native  country  ; and  on  particular  nation- 
al emergencies  he  has  come  forward  wirh  fome  well-timed 
and  temporary  public  offering.  In  1797,  when  our  na- 
val difputes  ran  "^fearfully  high,  appeared  a letter  from. 
Mr.  Pratt'to  the  “ Tars  of  Old  England.!’  This  very 
animated  addrefs  tc  the  Britifh  Teamen,  upon  their  la- 
mentable and  unexampled  mutiny,  which  is  now  almofl 
forgotten  in  their  glory,  poffeffes  great  merit.  It  breathes 
all  the  energy  and  fpirit  of  true  patriotifm  ; and  fpeaks  q 
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language  which  muf!:  every  heart  not  wholly  cor- 

ruoted  by  the  poifon  of  infuborciination.  This  ran  through 
fix  editions  in  a lefs  number  of  weeks.  In  the  fame  year- 
came  out  a letter  to  the  Britilh  Soldiers,”  by  the  fame 
author,  in  which  he  has  Ilrengthened  the  reproof  whJeh 
Jie  difpenfed  to  the  feduced  Tailors,  by  the  judicious  pane- 
gyric which  he  has  here  bellowed  upon  the  unfullied  pu- 
rity of  tlie  military  charadfer. 

It  became  a Tort  offafliion  for  literary  people  of  both 
Texes,  to  contribute  pamphlets  and  books  onTationa!  fub- 
je6ts,  and  diftribute  thern  gratis ; of  this  pl^n  we  believe 
Lord  Cai  lifle  and  Hannah  More,  were  the  firft  projei^ors. 
Our  author  contributed  a Tmall  tra6t,  entitled  “ Our  good 
old  Caftle  on  the  Rock,”  intended  to  prove  that  a Tpirit  of 
general  union  which  may  concentre  the  hands  and  hearts 
of  the  nation  againfl:  a common  enemy,  is  the  only  way 
to  make  Our  good  old  Caflle  on  the  Rock”  impregna- 
ble. It  is  elegant,  and  yet  eafy  to  every  underllanding. 

Mr.  Pratt  isalfo  author  of  various  impromptus,  &c.  oa 
temporary  fubjeQ:s,  particularly  a very  beautiful  inferip- 
tion  engraved  on  the  monument  lately  erected  in  Wed- 
binder- Abbey,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Garrick,  dnely 
executed  by  \yebber. 

It  remains  only  to  befaid,  that  the  virtues  are  not  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Pratt  for  his  writings  only  : his  life  has  been 
condantly  didinguidied  by  an  uniform  practice  and 
fupport  of  the  mod  amiable  qualities;  and  the  writer  of 
this  article  cannot  clofe  it,  without  feeling  it  a duty  of  ^ 
gratitude  to  date  in  his  own  perfon,  and  to  atted  for  ma- 
ny others,  that  Mr.  Pratt’s  difpofjtion  to  benevolence 
keeps  pace  with  his  beautiful  deferiptions  of  it ; and 
that,  impelled  to  the  pradice  of  the  Sympathy  andhuma- 
jrdty  To  touchingly  painted  in  Almod  every  produdion  of 
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liis  pen,  he  has  often  been  led  to  a more  full  tide  of  good 
offices  tothe  unfortunate  of  every  denomination,  than  th« 
^tiidates  of  fevere  prudence  mig^t  fainSion.  J. 

DOCTOR  HARRINGTON, 

OF  BATH. 

I 

THIS  highly  refpe6Ied  gentleman  is  defcended  fronraii 
ancient  and  illudrious  family,  not  more  diftingulffied  by 
the  fmiles  of  fortune,  than  by  fuperior  intelleduai  poficf- 
fions ; ^an*  intereiling  account  of  vvhich  may  be  found  in  a 
publication  of  the  Dodor’s.  in  i 768,  entitled  the  “Hu- 
go Antiques,”  being  a colledion  of  letters  writen  by  his  ' 
anceftors  and  their  correfpondents,  in  the  reigns  of  the  yth 
and  8th  Henry’s,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Edward  the  6;h, 
James  the  ilf,  and  Charles  the  d ft,  in  four  vols.  replete 
with  original  information  and  merit.  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton, from  whom  the  Dodor  more  immediately  defcends, 
v; as  the  Ton  of  Mr.  Harrington,  who  married  a natural 
daughter  of  Henry  the  8th,  with  whom  the  King  gave  as 
dower,  the  forfeited  church  lands  of  Kelfton,  Catharine, 
part  of  Bath-Eaften,  and  Corfton,  upon  which,  it  is  faid, 
he  built  at  Kelfton  the  largeft  hoiife  at  that  time  in  Somer- 
fciffiire.  He  was  a great  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s, 
whom  he  attended  in  the  tower  during  the  reign  of  her 
infatuated  and  fanguinary  fifter  Mary.  She  ftood  godmo- 
ther for  Sir  John,  his  elder  Ton,  who  alfo  became  a favou- 
rite, from  his  ready  wit,  pleafantry,  and  learning  He 
wasefteemed  the  beft  Engliffi  epigram  writer  of  that  age, 
and  when  very  young  difplayed  much  ingenuity  and  judg- 
ment 
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went  in  a tranflation  ot  Ariofto,  the  only  one  of  that 
beautiful  poet  till  Mr.  Hoole’s,— w^ich  appeared  fome 
years  fince,  and  though  certainly  poirefled  of  much  rnerit, 
ip  by  no  means  comparable  to  Sir  John’s,  to  whom,  indeed, 
Mr.  Hocle  Teems  much  indebted  for  afTiftance.  — James 
Harringtpn,  another  anceftor  of  the  Dodor’^,  rendered 
himfelfconfpicuous  in  the  literary  world,  by  the  To  yjftly 
celebrated  Oceana,  which  is  inferted  in  the  preface  of  the 
Hugo  Antiques.*’  IndeedGenius  feemsto  have  had  many  fa- 
vourites in  this  family,  and  the  world  'will  certainly  al- 
low that  his  fmiles  have  been  continued  to  the  worthy  fub- 
jectof  this  memoir,  whofe  delicately  enriched  talle,  and 
Superior  I^nowledge  in  the  enchanting  fcience  cf  mufic, 
have  To  often  and  To  juftly  been  the  theme  of  public  admw  ’ 
ration.* 

Doctor  Harrington  was  born  on  Michaelmas  day,  i 727, 
at  Kelfton,  Somerfetfliire.  He  received  his  education  in 
his  father’s  houfe,  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Fothergill,  father  of  the  prefent  Vicar  of  Twerton,  and 

brother 


* The  Do£lor  has  in  his  pofleflion,  fome  good  pidlures,  and  a curious 
cotle<Stion  of  family  and  .other  portrait,,  uncommonly  well  preferved,  tn 
the  reigns  of  Henry  7th  and  8lh  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  Id,  and  Tharles 
1ft.  He  has  an  original  pidfure  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Princels,  in  the 
tower,  and  of  Etheldred  Tudor  Harrington,  natural  daughter  of  Henry  th;e 
8th;  air»  a portrait  of  Lord  Leicefter  and  Effcx,  originals,  and  two  of  the 
handfomert  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  maids  of  honour,  in  their  curious  apparel 
in  which  they  appeared  at  court  on  the  Queen’s  birth-day.  They  wer^ 
rival  beauties,  and,  on  the  Queen’s  giving  her  preferenee  to  the  beauty  ct 
one  of  them,  the  other  is  laid  to  have  died  of  grief  and  envy. 

The  Dodfor  has  alfo  a family  feal,  the  date  of  the  year  1279,  itbelong- 
ed  to  Robertus  Dominus  de  Haverington,  Cumberland, 

King  James  the  Firft  lent  for  the  Dodtor’sanceftor  Sir  John  Harrington, 
to  Court,  to  converfe  wirh  him,  as  he  heard  he  was  a great  wit,  Sir” 
John,”  faid  the  fuperftitious  King,  “ what  do  you  think  is  the  reafoa 
why  the  devil  deals  with  old  women,  fo  that  they  become  witches  >’* 
“ Pleaie  your  Majefty,”  replied  the  Knight,  “ I humbly  think  it  is  be- 
tfaufe  thedevil  delights  10  walk  iq  dry  places.” 

The  King  talked  (much  to  him  on  theological  fubjedfs,  and  told  him 
y^hen  he  left  him , “ that  as  he  had  heard  Sir  John’s  wit,  Sir  John  had  allfl 
jficaid  Kjog’s  Icaruico)  bid  him  report  it  favourably.” 
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brother  to  the  later  Provort:  of  Qneen’s  College,  Oxford, 
His  father’s  atfairs  being  much  embarraffcd,  his  elder  bro- 
ther was  prevailed  on  to  dock  the  entail  of  the  Kellfon  ef- 
tate,  an  a6t  that  ultimately  proved  ruinous  to  the  whole 
family,  for  it  might,  on  account  of  the  Dof^or’s  mi.uority, 
have  been  prefcrved  to  the  prefent  family,  his  brother 
having  died  fhortly  after  the  bufincfs  w^as  r ffecfed.  At 
this  time  the  Do6tor  was  received  bv  his  uncle,  William 
Harrington,  Vicar  of  Kington,  in  W ills,  and  under  his 
patronage,  entered  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  in  the 
year  1745.  During  the  vacations,  he  lived  wit  v his  un- 
cle, a man  every  way  calculated  to  diffufe  knowledgeand 
create  emulation  : and  it  is  moft  probable  that  the  Do6tor 
derived  much  of  that  elegance,  tafte,  and  judgment,  which 
has  fo  confpicuoufly  fhone  in  his  compolltions,  from 
him.  He  was  highly  celebrated  for  his  acquirements  in 
the  fciences  ofmufic,  poetry,  and  mathematics  ; and  be- 
insr  a valetudinarian,  and  his  fight  much  impaired,  he  of- 
ten employed  his  nephew  to  read  to  him,  a circumdance, 
that  though  it  mud  have  been  extremely  profitable  to  his 
mind,  mud  alfo,  ar  times,  have  been  coiifidered  as  a la- 
borious talk  ; for  fuch  was  the  greedinefs  of  his  uncle’s  ap- 
petency for  learning  and  information,  that  he  wmuld  fre- 
quently make  him  read  all  night,  and  commonly  till  two 
or  three  in  the  morning,  not  liking  to  go  bed  before  dayv 
Jight. 

It  was  in  his  uncle’s  houfe,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
cr  nineteen,  that  he  compofed  the  univerfally  admirecj 
duo  of  Damon  and  Clora.’’  He  refided  there  eight 
years,  during  wmich  time  he  often  amufed  himfelf  in  wri- 
ting poetry,  chiefly  light  compofitions.  About  that  time' 
there  fubfided  a droug  rivaldiip  between  the  two  Bath 
jheatres,  an4  theDo6tor  favoured  them  with  feveral  ex-- 
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Calient  prologues,  epilogues,  fome  of  which  were' 
fpoken  by  the  prefent  inimitable  actor,  Thomas  King,  at 
the  theafre  then  under  the  old  afiembly  rooms.  The  ma- 
nagers prefented  him^vith  a free  admiffion  ticket  to  both 
houfes,  as  a fmall  tetlimony  of  their  high  opinion  of  his 
talents,  which  they  confidered  of  great  importance  to' 
rhemfclves. 

During  his  refideiice  at  Kingdorij  he  publifhed  an  ^‘Ode 
to  Harmony,”  elegant  in  its  compofition,  and  intended 
as  a tribute  of  gratitude  to  his  uncle  and  aunt,  for  their 
exemplary  care  and  attention,  and  alfo  as  a compliment 
to  the  uninterrupted  alfe^lionin  which  they  had  lived  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  in  which  he  had  long  participated 
and  delighted. 

Shortly  after  this,  and  by  way  ofcontraft,  he  publilT- 
ed  an  ‘‘  Ode  to  Difcord,”  prefaced  -with  the  following 
line, 

“ Boinbatio,  clangor,  ftridor,  taratantara,  murniure.” 

With  thefe,  he  printed' the  admired  poem  of  the  Witch 
ofWokey;”  a little  piece  of  fuch  infinite  merit,  that,oa 
being  read  by  the  editor  of  a colIe6lion  of  fugitive,  ano- 
nymous poems,  (printed  a few  years  ago)  it  was  felefi-* 
ed,  and  again  given  to  the  public,  with  a note,  that  it 
had  been  altered  by  the  celebrated  Gray,  author  of  the 
Church  Yard  Elegy.  With  the  admiration  of  an  enthu- 
fiaft  for  the  poetic  p6wers  of  Mr.  Gray,  we  cannot  but 
obferve,  that,  if  the  alterations  are  his,  they  are  certain- 
ly not On  the  contrary,  wherever  he  has 
changed  a word,  he  has  robbed  it  of  a leouty.  It  is  at 
this  time  very  rare  to  be  met  with,  we  lhal!,  therefore, 
from  a conviction  of  its  gratifying  our  readers,  refer  them 
to  Dr.  Percy’s  Relics  of  Ancient  Poetry,  in  the  fecond 
, volume 
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volume  of  which  beautiful  colleftion,  it  will  be  founJ,  fe-" 
gether  with  fome  other  of  our  author’s  ingenious  perfof- 
niances. 

In  the  year  1748  the  Doftor  took  his  batchelof’s  de- 
crees,- and  much  about  the  fame  time  gave  up  his  intention^ 
of  taking  orders,  (the  only  motive  for  which  was,  (he 
final!  living  of  Kelflon,  which  would  become  the  preferi- 
tation  of  his  father,  after  the  death  of  the  inci/mben.t. 
Archdeacon  Huddlerton,  who  married  his  aunt)  and  com- 
menced the  fludy  of  phyfic,  in  which  purfuit  he  Was  en- 
couraged by  one  of  his  uncles,  at  that  period  the  moft 
eminent  phyficians  in  Bath,  yet  it  was  orily  the  encou- 
ragement of  ;•  for/  though  he  was  a man  empow- 
ered, both  by  fortune  and  fame,  to  introduce  his  amiable 
relative  with  eclat  to  the  world,  in  his  profelTionaL  chsrac- 
rer,  it  is  a lamentable  truth,  that  his  adlions  towards  him 
were  niggardly  and  illiberal  ; for,  even  when  - declining 
health  made  it  neceffary  to  have  an  alhhant,  he  preferred 
a fl ranger  to  his  nephew,  though  from  his  very  great  ce- 
lebrity, there  could  have  been  little  doubt  of  its  eflablifhing 
the  young  gentlenhah’s  medical  reputation,  and  fecuring 
to  him  (in  cafe  of  death)  the  entire  praQ;ice  of  his  un- 
cle- We  are  wholly  at  a lofs  to  account  for  this  depravi- 
ty of  heart  in  the  man  who  firft  introduced  him  to  ftudy* 
medicine  ; nor  is  it  neceffary  to  offer  any  comment,  every 
jufl  mind  wiii-feel  the  only  one  that  can  be  made  orr  fuch 
a circumdance. 

Dr.  fiarrington  remained  at  Oxford  till  he  look  his  de- 
gree of  mailer  of  arts.  His  college  tutor  v/^as  Dr.  Georgb 
Fothergiil,  of  uhom  he  fpeaks  in  the  higheft  terms  of 
praife,  and  grateful  ulfeftion.  He  fays,  “ he  was  an  ex- 
cellent fcholar,  a found  logician,  a nervous  writer,  and 

the  befl  of  men  ^ one  vr  hofc  gcritlenefs  of  mind  and  man- 
ner*? 
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ners  made  his  pupils  not  only  rerpe6l  him  as  their  tutor,’ 
' but  love  him  as  their  friend  1”  The  Dodor  did  all  pofTi- 
ble  honour  to  his  abilities  and  attentions.  He  left  the  col- 
lege with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  firif  clafTical 
fcholars,  and  rich  in  every  fpeciesof  information' necefla- 
ry  to  the  man  of  letters  and  complete  crentleman  : yet  he 
Was  more  indebted  to  a highly  gifted  undeiifandiilg,  (which 
could,  in  a moment,  fee  and  comprehend  all  things),  than 
to  intenfe  ftudy,  of  wdiich  he  was  by  no  means  fond,  and 
would  often  fay  with  the  bard,  that 

“ Study  is  like  the  heaven’s  glorious  fun. 

That  will  not  be  deep  fearch’d  with  faucy  looks  ; 
hat  have  continual  plodders  ever  won. 

Save  bafe  authority  from  other  books 

He  poflefled  too  much  genius  to  borrow  ideas  from  anv 
man,  and  felt  a pride  in  being  one  of  the  fe’vu  who  could 
think  for  themfelves.  But  though  he  was  notexadly  a book- 
•worm,  he  was  certainly  what  the  world  calls  ‘well ready  and 
was  alfo  a man  of  ftrong  judgment,  and  exquifite  tafte,  of 
which  he  has  fince  given  the  world  various  proofs.  At  a 
very  early  age,  he  difcovered  fuch  a thorough  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  metaphyfcs,  mufic,  and  poetry,  as  afto- 
nifhed  his  fellow  collegians,  and  created  no  fmail  degree 
of  jealoufy  in  their  minds  ; many  felt  afhamed  of  their  in- 
feriority to  2i  we  ft  country  boy  (as  they  called  him)  ; for,  at 
f hat  time,  Queen’s  College  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  gen- 
tlemen from  the  northern  counties  of  Weftmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  famous  for  fhrewdnefs  of  intelle6i:,  as  well  as 
perfevering  application,  and  it  was  not  a little  mortifying 
to  find  themfelves  furpalTed  in  learning  by  one  vvbo  Teem- 
ed to  take  no  particular  pains  about  it.  _ 


He 
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He  was  fond  of  mechaiLic:J  arts,  and  difplayed  miicJi 
ingenuity  in  the  condruction  of  feveral  mathematical  in' 
firumedts^he  made  for  his  own  ufe  : in  ihort,  his  genius 
was  iiniverfal,  he  knew  fomething  of  every  thing,  and 
whatever  lie  undertook  was  always  fuccefsfutiy  accom- 
j:ilifhed.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  aftronomy;  but 
fiis  favourite  ifudy  and  amufement  was  that  enchanting 
Icience,  whofe  dulcet  charms  have  pow’Ct 


‘‘To  foothe  the  favzge  brtaft, 

To  foften  rocks,  and  bend  the  knotted  oak.” 


And  though'  very  young  and  felf-taught,  he  Iva^  well 
kriown,  and  much  admired  in  the  mufical  world  for  the 
delicacy  and  fweetnefs  of  his  compofitions,  and  alfo  for 
hisfuperior  fade  and  execu’tioin  on  the  flute.  He  played 
the  harpfichord,  but  only  to  fet  his  mufic  ; it  wasnothij 
favourite  inftrument ; he  never  performed  on  it  in  ptiblic. 

The  ceiej^rated  Dr.  Hays,  of  Oxford,  father  of  the  htc 
Doctor  of  that  name,  founded  a club  of  gentlemen  muftciansf 
vocal  and  tnflrume.ntal,  none  of  whom  were  per  mitted  to 
perform,  iinlefs  they  coiild  play  and  fing  at  fight.  If 
any  gentleman  comnnitted  a blunder,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  continue  his  performance  thet  evening;  and,  in  order 
to  have  them  perfe8:  in  their  different  parts.  Dr.  Hays 
gave  each  a bill  of  the  next  night’s  entertainment.  By- 
adhering  to  thefe  rules,  this  charming  fociety  met  for  ma- 
ny years  in  true  harmony.  Dr.  Harrington  foon  became  a 
principal  ornament  to  it,  and  felt  delighted  in  the  oppor- 
tunity it  afforded  him  to  become  acquainted  with  the  learn- 
ed and  ingenious'DriHays,  whofe  friendfhiphe  pofTeffed  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  often  mentions  this  mufical  affo- 
elation  with  pleafure,  and  regrets  that  there  are  no  longer 

any 
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anv  Aicb  ; yet  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  fuice  we  find 
the  aertlenicn  of  the  prefent  day  more  inclined  to  de- 
rive amufement  from  the  exertions  of  profeflional  men 
(the  number  of  whom  are  increafed  teh  to  one)  than 
their  own,  where  it  requires  (as  in  mufic)  fo  much  la- 
bour to  attain  anv  degree  of  excellence;  and  indeed,  if 
we  confider  how  many  clainis  the  world  has  upon  the  time 
of  men  of  fafliion  and  fortune,,  it  will  no  longer  appear  a 
matter  of  furprize,  that  very  few,  fp  circurnfianoed,  be- 
come proficients  in  any  of  the  fciences,  at  the  fame  time  we 
inaif  remark,  with  infinite  fatisfa6bion,  the  very  great  and 
liberal  encouragement  they  give  to  thofe,  wHofe  talents 
kHd  iiaduftry  merit  diflindion  and  reward.^  ' 

C c The 


, * A catch  cliib,  of  which  the  Do£lor  has  been  a principal  member,  had 
been  eftabliihed  at  Eath,  for  feveral.. years',  at  the  White  Lipn,  was  remo- 
ved a few  years  fince  to  the  White  Hart  Inn.  About  four  years  ago  Mr. 
Kauzzini,  who  has,  w ith  much  talent  and  liber nlity,  conducted  the  con- 
certs at  Bath  above  twenty  years,  had  the  preceding  year  loll  confiderably 
conducting  that  concert.  A meet+ng  was  held  by  the  fubferibers,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  fuch  a circumdance  from  happening  again  the  following 
year  ; when  twelve  gentlemen,  of  large  fortune,  agreed  to  undertaKe  the 
concertthat  year,  and,  if  there  Ihould  pro/e  a dehciency,  to  defray  the  ex-> 
(jthcesout  <if  their  pockets.  Thiswas  all  well,  and  liberal  enough,  had 
they  llo|)t  there  ; but  fomeof'thcm,  who  came  forward  (as  it  (hould  ap- 
pearfrom  motives  of  vanity,  and  who  were  members  of  the  Catch  Club), 
foon  after  began  to  think  that  they  might  poflibly  be  a few  pounds  out  of 
pocket  at  the  end  of  the  fealon,  if  the  Catch  Club  continued  that 
winter.  They  accordingly  contrived  to  get  a meeting  of  fome  of  the 
fubferibers,  and  voted  no  Catch  Club  for  that  fealoa  ! Doctor  Harring- 
ton, who  was  not  confulted,  was  difpleafed  at  what  he  juftly  called 
the  mem  condudf  of  theie  parfimonlous  regulators.  He  , therefore,  ral- 
lied his  friends  and  acquaintance  to  hold  a meeting  to  totally  annihilate 
the  old  club,  and  to  create  another,  under  the  nam^e  of  the  Harmonic 
Society.  ,This  was  effectually  carried  into  execution  ahd  new  vu'es  cfl- 
ablifhed  to  put  this  fociety  upon  an  infinitely  bdtter  footing  than  the 
^Id  Catch  Club ; it  was  more  liberal,  more  exteafive,  and  yet  much 
lefs  expenfive.  The  number  of  fubferibers  were  foon  very  great ; but 
flill 'they  were  fele£t,  as  none  but  gentlemen  of  charadfer  were  pro- 
moted and  balloted  for.  Thus  many  difagreeables  were  for  ever  cut 
off  from  this  fociefy.  ft  is  now  the  bell  inulical  fociety  in  England  ; 
and  has  the  Prinpe  of  Wales,  Duke  of  York,  and  many  of  the  firfb 
nobility  , and  gentry,  members  of  it.  The  Dodtor  contributes  much 
to  the  harmony  of  the  fociety,  by  introducing  his  own  new  compofi- 
~ (ions  ; and  has  the  pleafure  of  hearing  his  old  compofitions  peiformed  in  the 
bdR  manner.  This  fociefy  mecu  every  Friday  •during  ihd  wmter  and 
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The  Do(3;or  has,  through  life,  been  a warm  anj 
generous  patron  to  all  men  of  mufical  tafents.  His  own 
are  iinequalcd  tven  by  the  profeflion — a truth  that  mull: 
be  felt  by  every  lover  of  tafte,  elegance,  exprelfion, 
and  delicacy  ; charms  that-  highly  chara<5terize  all  his 
compofitionSj  which,  though  fo  various,  are,  like  the 
charaders  of  the  immortal  Shakefpear,  all  original.  An 
anthem  which  the  Doctor  compofed  for  thirty-fix 
voices,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  richefl:  fpecimens  of  ge- 
nius and  fcientific  knowledge  thatvhas  ever  appeared 
fince  the  productions  of  the  fublime  Handel,  to  which 
alone  it  is  inferior.  He  has  alfo  favoured  the  public 
with  many  other  anthems,  hymns,  &c.  fo  truly  beauti- 
ful, and  fo  jultly  approved,  that  they  are  performed  in 
many  places' of  divine  worfhip.  As  a profound  judge, 
the  Do6tor  is  an  enthufiastic  admirer  of  the  above  in- 
comparable compofer,  and  was  deeply  offended  with  the 
celebrated  and  ingenious  Rauzzini  for  remarking  that 

Handel  was  a good  German  muficlan  enough,  but  the 
Italians  have  many  Handels,’’  And  he  very  warmly  re- 
pliedy  “ Not  all  the  muficians  that  Italy  ever  boafted, 
put  together,  could  produce  the  celeflial  harmony  of  his 
choruffes.’’  The  Doctor’s  favorite  flyle  of  ccmpofition, 
and  that  in  which  he  excels  moft,  is  the  tender  and  pa- 
thetic. Many  of  bis  fongs,  trios-^  e[egies,  &c.  poffelTing 
all  that  fv^eet  foft  witching  of  melody  that  finks  deep 
into  the  heart,  and  gently  proves,  that 

“ MuSc  iJ-the  food  of  love/’ 

fofing  noonths;  and  every  member  has  the  privilege  of  brioglng  a friend. 
There  is  a cold  fupper,  and  much  conviviality  after.  When  fupper 
is  finifhcd,  the  old  grace  is  fung  of  non  nobis  DominCy  which  the  Dodtor 
always  accompanies  on  the  harpfichord.  This  tirif  toatl  that  is' drank  is 
fby  a rule  enadled),  “ Docfor  H^rnngton,  the  fouador  of  the  Hanno- 
Die  Society.’^ 
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And  his  poetry  according  with  his  notes,  gives  us  to  be- 
lieve fuch  is  his  opinion.  Amongft  feveral,  whofe  beati^ 
ty  makes  it  difficult  to  feleO:  any  one  with  preference, 
may  be  mentioned,  in  illuftiation  of  this  idea,  the  uni- 
terfally  and  jujily  admifed  one  ofj 


“ How  fweet  is  the  pleafure,  how  great  the  delight; 

“ When  loft  love  and  harmony  together  unite.”  See. 

The  Do6lor  hds  alfo  difpidyed  much  cdmic  Humour  In 
fome  of  his  produ6tions ; arid  his  ‘‘  Old  Thomas  Day’* 
(fo  inimitably  executed  by  the  late  celebrated  Rdwin^ 
of  Covent  Garden)  ; “ Give  me  the  fweet  Quaker’s 
Wedding  ‘‘  The  hammering  Song  and,  “ The 
Alderman’s  Thumb  have  each  contributed  to  his  po- 
pularity and  fame  ! ! I 

As  a medical  charader,  he  has  ever  been  highly  ref- 
pc6ied;  He  firft  pradifed  at  Wells,  in  Somerfetfliirei. 
in  the  year  1753  5 whither  he  went,  on  his  quitting  Ox- 
ford and  marrying  the  amiable  and  accompliffied  Mif^ 
Mufgrave,  with  the  hope  of  fuccefs,  as  at  that  time 
there  was  no  other  phyfician  there.*  However,  after  a 
few  years  j he  found  the  advantages  bv  no  means  ade- 
quate to  the  inconveniences  attending  the  fituatibn,  and 
he  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  has  continued  to  prac- 
tife  writh  private  emolument  and  public  honour.  ' His 
difpofition  is  hurriane  and  benevolent ; and  He  is  equally 
loved  and  refpefled  by  all  ranks  of  people.  He  is  at 
this  time  Phyfician  to  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  many  of  the  firll  nobility.* 

About 

♦The  Doaor  for  many  years  attended  the  Dowager  Lady  Trevor, 
Telidt  of  Lord  Trevor,  and  )aft  furviving  daughter  of  the  famous  Sir 
Rithard  Stedc.  The  Doftgi-  fpgaks  of  this  Lady  as  pofieflwg  ait  the 

wit# 
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About  four  years  fince,  Do6ior  Harrington  received 
the  office  of  Chief  Magiftrate  of  Bath,  much  to  the 
fatisfaftion  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  has  ever  been 
found  indefatigable  in  his  magifterial  capacity  as  one 
of  the  juftices. 

Do6tor  Harrington’s  philanthropy  and  charity  is  un- 
bounded ; and  his  humanity  to  the  brute  creation  extend- 
ed to  fo  great  a degree,  that  he  has  left  in  his  will 
one  guinea  per  annum  for  an  annual  fermon,  to  en- 
force the  praQ;ice  of  humnity  to  brute  animals. 

The  Bath  Humane  Society,  whether  confidered  in 
point  of  rank  and  number  of  its  members,  or  of  the 
entertainments  it  weekly  affords,  is  confelfedly  the  firft 
inftitution  of  the  kind  that  is  at  prefent  in  this  king*- 
dom.  The  Doctor  is  the  father  and  founder  of  this  fo- 
^iety  , and  his  health  is  one  of  the  only  three  toafts  which 
are  given  in  the  room. 

Y.  Z. 
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IN  every  rank  of  fociety,  many  are  the  creatures  of 
imitation  ; they  think  and  a6t  lefs  from  their  own 
Judgment  and  choice  than  from  the  examples  of 
thofe  whom  they  propofe  to  themfelves  as  models. 

It 

wit,  humour,  and  gaiety  of  her  father,  together  with  moft  of  his  faults. 
She  was  extravagant,  and  always  in  debt;  but  Ihe  was  generous,  cha- 
ritable, and  humane.  She  was  particularly  partial  to  young  people, 
whom  (he frequently  entertained  mod  liberally,  and  delighted  them  with 
the  pleafantry  and  volubility  of  her  difeourfe.  Her  perfon  was  like  that 
which  her  pleafant  father  deferibes  of  hiinfelf  in  the  Speftator,  with  h;« 
(hort  face,  &c.  Sec.  A little  before  her  death  (which  was  in  the  month 
«>f  Uecember)  (he  lent  for  her  Dottor  ; and,  on  his  entering  her 
chamber,  *he  faid,  “ How  fares  your  Ladyfhip  >’  She  replied,  “ Oh  ! 
my  dear  Do£tor,  ill  fare  ! I am  going  to  break  up  before  the  holidays!”* 
This  agreeable  lady  lived  many  years  in  (^leen^s  Square,  Bath,  and,  ia 
the  fummer  months,  at  St  Ann’s  Hill,  Sinry,  the  prefent  reCdence 
if  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox. 
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It  is,  therefore,  of  the  higheft  importance  in  any  circle  of 
fociety,  that  the  perfon  who  gives  the  tone  to  its  opi- 
nions, manners,  and  purfuits,  Ihould  be  fuch  as  beft  toi 
promote  its  moH:  beneficial  and  agreeable  purpofes.  Fa-.  - 
Ihion  is  clofcly  interwoven  with  morals  and  with  poli-  ^ 
tics.  The  purfuits  and  manners  which  file  prefenbes, 
powerfully  influence  private  integrity,  public  patriotifm 
and  loyalty.  In  no  circle  does  that  imitation,  whofe 
influence  we  have  already  remarked,  operate  more  pow- 
erfully than  in  high  life,  and  by  none  are  people  of 
that  condition  more  direded  than  by  the  Duchefs  of 
Gordon.  That  this  is  the  fa6t,  all  thofe  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  that  rank  in  fociety  will  readily  bear 
tefiimony.  We  hope  therefore,  it  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  our  readers  to  prefent  to  them  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  this  lady^  hiftory  and  character,  to 
mark  their  operation,  the  influence  it  has  procured  her,^ 
and  the  effects  which  it  has  produced. 

Sir  William  Maxwell,  Bart,  of  Monreith,  in  the 
county  of  Lanerk,  in  Scotland,  bad  a large  family 
both  of  fons  and  daughters.  Of  the  young  ladies,  Jane, 
born  in  1750,  was  one.  As  they  grew  up,  the  MiflTes 
Maxwell  were  difiinguilhed  for  fieauty  and  intelligence. 
The  influence  produced  by  the  one  was  fecured  by  the 
other ; for  both  perfonal  and  mental  qualifica- 
tions, Mifs  Jane  was  peculiarly  diftitiguifhed.  She 
was  eminent  for  agility  and  grace  in  the  per- 
formance of  thofe  exercifes  which  difplay  beauty 
and  fymmetry  on  the  one  hand ; and  for  the  gaiety, 
fpirit,  and  brilliancy  of  humour  and  wit,  which  fo, 
agreeably  fet  oflF  acute  and  vigorous  underftanding,  on 
the  other.  At  feventeen  years  of  age  (he  captivated 
the  affedlons  of  the  young  Duke  of  Gordon,  then  juft 

conie 
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come  of  age,  and  liilening  to  his  addreffes,  became,  Oc^ 
tober  1 8,  1767,  Duchefs  of  Gordon. 

In  this  Nation,  the  agreeable,  amiable,  and  impref- 
five  qualities  of  her  Grace,  which  had  before  procured 
her  the  efteem  and  admiration  of  the  Caledonian  capital, 
and  all  thofe  within  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  great* 
ly  extended  the  fphere  of  her  influence.  Henceforward, 
thofe  talents  and  qualities  more  atid  more  unfolded  them- 
felvesjwhich have  rendered  her  a pritish  public  cha- 
racter. She  was  eminently  diflinguifhed  for  her  enga- 
ging deportment,  for  being  the  life  and  foul  of  elegant  par- 
ties, efpecially  thofe  met  for  feflive  amufement.  Her 
fallies  of  wit  enlivened  the  table,  her  precepts  and  example 
animated  the  ball-room.  She  was  peculiarly  fltilled  and 
fuccefsful  in  gladdening  life,  in  diffufing  delightful  feel- 
ings. Wherever  fhe  prefided,  either  directly  or  indire6tlyjj 
to  no  member  of  the  company  was  genial  attention  want- 
ing. She  had  the  power  of  making  all  perfons  within  the 
fphere  of  her  actions  pleafed  with  themfelves ; a power 
that  in  an  individual  rnull  refult  from  the  union  of  difpo- 
fition  to  prompt,  with  difeernment  to  perceive  different 
cafes,  and  judgment  to  direct  the  condu<^  accordingly. 
It  is  not  furpriflng  that,  fo  difpofed  and  qualified,  her 
Grace  was  extremely  popular.  The  writer  of  this  article 
remembers,  that  in  1777,  he  one  evening  happened  to 
be  at  an  inn  at  Blair,  in  Athol,  near  Athol-houfe,  a feat 
of  the  Duke  of  that  name  ; he  had  hardly  arrived  when 
a large  party  of  country  gentlernen,  with  all  of  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted,  came  to  the  inn  fi  orn  his  Grace’s  , 
manfion ; one  of  their  fellow-guefts  had  been  the  Duchefs 
of  Gordon..  Her  charms,  her  attention,  her  manners, 
her  accomplilliments  were  the  theme  of  univerfal  praife 
for  feveral  hours,  and  were  refumed  with  equal  warmth 
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in  the  morning.  Converfing  with  the  youngeft  gentle- 
man in  the  company,  but  whom  he  knew  to  be  poflefled 
of  very  vigorous  talents  and  penetrating  difcernment, 
Pi'ay,  Charles,”  faid  the  writer,  “ what  appear'  to 
you  to  be  her  Grace’s  fecret  for  enrapturing  sour  father, 
and  all  our  worthy  friends  ?”  “ Careful  forbearance  of 

’her  difplay  of  fuperiority  of  rank  in  the  diftribution  of 
her  attentions  ; no  marked  confideration  of  that  diver- 
fity  in  others,  when  met  together  at  the  fame  table  ; gi- 
ving every  one  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  on  a rubje6t 
on  which  he  fuppofed  he  could  fpeak  well : not  ail  her 
engaging  qualifications  made  fuch  an  impiefiion  on  my 
father,  as  a converfation  in  which  he  was  enabled  to 
bring  forward  his  favourite  opinioris  on  planting  trees 
and  potatoes,  as  mofl:  beneficial  both  to  gentlemen  and 
the  poor.  His  good  neighbour  was  no  lefs  captivated  by 
her  Grace’s  difcourfe  with  him  on  fheep-farms.  “ You 
may  depend  upon  it,”  continued  the  young  gentleman,' 
“ that  her  underftanding  and  manners,  independent  of 
her  face,  countenance  and  figure,  will  fecure  to  her 
an  afcendancy  in  any  particular  company,  in  which 
lire  happens  to  be  placed,  as  well  as  the  general  circle 
in  which  fhe  moves*.” 

At  Athol  houfe  Her  Grace  firfi:  faw  Neil  Gow,  the 
father  of  the  prefent  Scotch  ball  mufic.  To  thiscircum- 
fiance  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  introdudion  of 
Scotch  dancing  into  the  fafhionable  word,  which  art  the 
Alefifrs.  Jenkins,  father  and  Ton,  have  brought  to  its 
prefent  perfedion.  Her  Grace,  pleafed  with  the  ex- 

quifite 

* Some  remark  was  made  at  table  concerning  the  cork  romps  then  in 
faHiioi),  elpccially  among  ladies  to  whorn  nature  had  been  malignant  in 
certain  perfoiial  charms.  Her  Grace,  wh6  was  not  in  that  predicament, 
Aleciaicd  the  would  uev^r  encourage  I'uch  adventitious  aids. 
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quiHte  performance  of  the  Athol  mufician,  propofcd  tq 
him  to  attend  at  Leith  races,  of  which  (lie  was  to  be  a 
fpeQator  the  following  week.  Admiring  Neil’s  ftylq 
of  performance,  fhe  thought  no  lefs  highly  of  his  confi- 
pofitions  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  native  dances 
Scotland.  One  of  his  produdions,  though  of  too  plainv 
tive  a caft  to  prompt  the  adive  movements  of  the  StrathSr 
pey  and  reel,  yet  attraded  her  Grace’s  notice,  from 
the  tafte,  genius,  and  feelings  which  it  exhibited. 
Though  Neil  Gow’s  fame,  before  the  patronage  of  her 
Grace,  was  chiefly  provincial,  yet  where  his  merit  was 
known  it  was  held  in  very  high  eftimation.  One  of 
his  mod  liberal  and  munificent  patrons  was  Mr.  Moray, 
of  Abercairney,  a gentleman  of  great  fortune  and  dif- 
tindion,  father-in-law  to  the  late  eminent  Sir  William 
Erlkine.  Mr.  Moray  having  died  about  two  months 
before  the  period  at  which  we  are  prived,  Neil  Gow, 
in  remembrance  of  his  deceafed  benefador,  compofed 
2.  delicate  and  pathetic  melody,  exhibiting  at  orace,  the 
melancholy  of  gratitude  fpr  ever  deprived  of  its  objed^ 
and  a jufi  and  vigorous  conception  of  the  tones  beft  adap- 
ted to  the  expreflion  of  paflion.  This  piece  of  mufic 
was  then,  for  the  firft  time,  performed  from  the  orchef- 
tra  of  Neil’s  patron,  the  Duke  of  Athol,  to  the  exquifite 
delight  of  the  company,  and  efpecially  of  that  illuftrious 
gueft  who  is  the  fubjed  of  our  narrative.  She  thence- 
forward patronized  Neii,  and  under  her  prote6bion  Scotch 
mufic  began  to  rife  towards  the  deferved  eminence. 

The  popularity  of  her  Grace  fhe  employed  in  berefiting 
her  country.  When  the  difeomfiture  of  Burgoyne’s  army 
rendered  extraordinary  exertions  neceffary,  and  loyal  and 
patriotic  individuals  promoted  the  public  fervice  by  raif^ 
ing  regiments,  the  Gordon  family  were  among  the  firft 
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f©  offer  their  afliftance.  Her  Grace,  confcious  of  the 
influence  which  fhe  had  acquired  among  all  ranks,  de- 
termined to  employ  it  in  promoting  fo  laudable  a pur- 
pofe.  In  the  very  depth  of  winter,  when  the  gay  and 
fplendid  feafon  of  London  was  jufl:  beginning  ; when  ar- 
rangements were  making  for  the  elegant  parties  and 
=fefl:ive  enjoyments  of  high  life,  the  fair  fubje<51:  of  our 
narrative  left  the  metropolis,  and  fet  out  for  the  cold 
regions  of  the  Highlands.  The  prefence  of  a lady, 
•whofe  affability,  condefcenfion,  and  goodnefs,  they  re- 
garded with  fuch  gratitude  and  admiration,  infpiring  the 
gallant  mountaineers,  the  corps  was  foon  completed. 
This  fpeedy  formation  of  a body  of  volunteers  by  one 
great  family,  afforded  a flriking  contraft  to  the  difficulty 
which  another,  at  the  fame  time,  experienced  from  ^iie 
adoption  of  compulfory  nieafures.  Indeed  the  different 
influence  of  the  two  families  in  queftion,  in  countries  ,of 
hy  no  means  diffimilar  manners  and  fentiments,  is  a very 
prominent  inftance  of  the  impolicy  of  haughty  de» 
meanor  and  repulfive  pride  in  perfons  of  rank,  if  they 
fcek  influence  and  power,  and  the  found  wifdom  of  a^ 
agreeable  and  engaging  deportment. 

Her  Grace  having  heard  of  pra6lices  that  were  car- 
ried on  in  a certain  part  of  Scotland,  very  inconfiftent 
with  the  rights  of  Britilh  fubje6i:s-r-for  inftance,  confi- 
ning poor  men  in  cellars,  to  compel  them  to  inliji  as 
foldiers,  although  there  was  no  a£l  in  force  at  that  pe- 
riod of  the  war  that  permitted  involuntary  levies ; when 
(he  came  to  London  fometime  after,  mentioned  that 
- mode  of  recruiting  I One  day  llie  happened  to  be  at  a 
poute,  where  Mr.  Fox  was  prefent,  when  Ihe  related  to 
the  company  an  anecdote  fhe  had  heard.  It  Teems,  in 
|he  regiment,  pf  which  part  had  been  levied  in  the  man- 
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ner  wc  have  above  mentioned,  there  was  a good  deal  of 
contumacy  in  learning  the,  difcipline.  It  happened  at  dril- 
ling, that  a ferjeant  was  very  feverelv  healing  a poor 
fellow  near  a town  through  which  her  Giace  had  to 
pafs  in  her  way  to  the  fouth.  On  enquiring  what 
crime  had  drawn  upon  the  fuife^'er  fuch  feverity — • 
“ No  crime  at  all,  pleafe  your  Ladyilup,^’  replied  the 
^rjeant,  “ this  is  the  way  in  our  corps  of  making 
folunteersy — Her  Grace,  in  reciting  this  ftorv,  exprelTed 
fuch  fentiments  as  humanity  would  dictate  on  fuch  a 
fubjedt,  and  added  fome  obfervatiofTs  concerning  the 
cellars.  Mr.  Fox  hearing  this  fhort  narrative,  with  the 
accompanied  remarks,  immediately  declared  that  the 
conduct  of  the  principal  in  this  /pedes'^  of  recruiting,  de- 
manded a ferious  enquiry,  which  he  would  ftt  about 
inlliluting.  Her  Grace  intreated  him  not  to  pioceed 
on  her  information,  and  before  he  had  time  or  oppor* 
tunity  to  inveftigate  the  truth  through  other  channels, 
other  public  bufinefs  interfered  and  prevented  the  re- 
confideration  of  the  cellar  advent^ures. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon  employed  much  of 
his  time  in  the  country,  in  fuperintending  the  building 
of  a very  large  and  magnificent  houfe.  That  under- 
taking, together  with  the  ftyle  in  which  her  Grace’s 
rank  in  fociety,  and  fituation  in  the  fafhionable  world 

pbliged 

■*  So  much  of  feudal  notions  then  prevailed  amon^  the  Scotch  peafantry, 
that  many  of  them  did  not  immediately  perceive  the  injuftice  of  I'uch  com- 
f)allioQ.  The  great  man  in  queftion  appeared  to  have  himfelf  entertained  an 
opinion,  that  he  had  the  dil'pofal  of  the  fervices  of  his  tenants,  and  indeed 
of  all  poor  men  who  had  not  power  or  fpirit  to  defend  their  own  rights. 
A gentleman  of  ability,  property,  and  an  indeiendant  mind  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, gave  him  a different  lefTon,  as  indeed  did  a j)«afant  who  had  re- 
ceived part  of  his  education  in  England;  and  befides  having  imbibed  fenti- 
ments of  conffitutional  liberty,  had  learned  the  art  of  boxing,  which  he 
^ould  exercife  with  the  more  effect,  as  he  was  above  fix  feet  high  and  llrong- 
V made.  The  lelTons  of  Vn\h j>receptor  were  not  without  their  ufe  the 
greater,  as  the  grandee  hardly  ever  ttudied  any  other. 
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jBbligcd  her  to  live,  caufed  an  accumulation  of  expence, 
uhich,  notwithftanding  the  extenfiye  and  productive 
dilates  of  the  family,  involved  them  in  fome  temporary 
difficulties.  An  arrangement,  however,  was  made,  by 
which  it  was  afeertained,  that  the  embarraifments  would 
not  be  permanent.  With  great  and  exemplary  merit, 
thefe  noble  perfonages  fubmitred  to  a redu6tion  of 'efl:a- 
jsliffiments  and  retrenchments  of  expenditure.  Forfeve-' 
ral  years,  the  fum  to  which  they  limited  themfelves  for 
fo  laudable  a purpofe,  w^as  very  fmall  indeed,  for  their 
rank  and  dignity  ^ but  even  then,  as  always,  her  Grace 
w^as  among  the  mod  prominent  characters  of  the  falTiion- 
able  world.  When  fhe  was  later  than  ufual  in  coming  to 
town,  the  common  complaint  among  ladies  of  faffiion 
was,  **  How  dull  the  towm  is ! Would  to  heaven  the 
Duchefs  of  Gordon  were  arrived!  We  fhall  ha^e  no 
Jife,  no  fpirit,  till  flie  come.’* 

The  great  increafe  of  rents,  pn  the  expiration  of 
leafes,  and  diminution  of  incumbrances  from  rigid  ad- 
herence to  their  oeconomical  plan,  brought  their  in- 
come nearer  to  its  former  flandard,  and  her  Grace  now 
fpent  the  ufual  time  at  London.  While  ffie  had  fuch 
weight  in  the  fafhionable  wmrld,  Ihe  was  ftridly  at-*- 
tentive  to  domellic  duties.  On  the  education  of  her 
daughters,  five  in  number,  ffie  bellowed  great  pains, 
dire61:ed  by  the  foundeft  judgment ; taking  a compre- 
henfive  view  of  the  relation  in'  fociety  in  which  they 
ftood  and  were  defiined  to  fiand  ; her  obje£l  was  to 
piake  them  amiable,  accompliffied,  and  worthy,  a tafic 
not  difficult,  a^  they  were  beautiful,  lovely,  and  intelli- 
gent, but  which,,  without  ffiill  and  wifdom,  even  with 
thefe  natural  advantages,  might  not  have  been  perform- 
ed. Among  the  external  accompliffiments,  on  which 
* . ffio 
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fhe  laid  fhe  greateft  flrefs,  was  dancing,  as  contributing 
to  health,  agility,  and  grace.  'I'he  Duchefs,  who  was 
and  is  heiTelf  an  admirable  performer,  became  more  and 
rnore  attached  to  Scotch  dancing,  and  the  appiopriatc 
mufic,  as  being  more  conformable  to  the  Britifh  cha- 
ra<Ser  than  French.  Under  her  patronage,  the  fons  of 
her  old  protegee,  Neil  Gow,  firft  received  that  encou* 
ragement  and  attention,  which,  by  making  their  merits 
' known,  rendered  their  mufic  fo  generally  attractive. 
The  Duchefs  obferved  that  the  Meffrs.  Gow,  to  the 
natural  genius  of  their  father,  fuperadded  tarte  and  fei- 
cnce,  and  foftened  the  wild  vivacity  of  highland  mufic, 
without  materially  deviating  from  its  character.  She 
winded  a correfponding  improvement  might  take  place 
in  dancing.  To  elfe6t:  this  object  was  referved  for  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Jenkins.  On  the  agiiity  and  accurate 
meafures  of  the  highland  fleps,  that  gentleman  fuperr 
induced  grace  ; his  improvement  in  dancing  being  ana- 
logous to  tliat  of  the  Gows  in  ball  mufic.  Her  Grace 
took  Mr.  Jenkins  under  her  patronage,  and  was  firft 
the  means  of  that  recommendation  to  the  public,  which 
his  own  efforts,  and  thofe  of  his  fon,  improving  in  ef- 
fect, as  principle,  became  afeertained  by  experience, 
?ind  art  was  perfected  by  pra3:ice.  The  charader'  of 
thc^t  delightful  exercife,  as  patronized  by  the  Duchefs 
of  Qordon,  is  eafe  without  negligence,  exa^nefs  with- 
out ftifrnefs,  elegance  and  grace  without  pomp  or  ofienr 
tation.  This  amufement  became  extremely  fafhionablcj, 
and  by  occupying  the  time,  formerly  too  often  beftow* 
ed  on  very  ruinous  purfuits,  produced  a change  by  no 
'means  unimportant  in  the  fafhionable  world.  Her  Grace 
was  the  firft  who  brought  forward  mufic  and  dancing 
ropts,  artd  thus  entrenched  on  the  hoftile  provinces 
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of  gaming.  Monymufk  was  heard  inflead  of  the  dice- 
box,  Lough  Erich  Side  took  up  the  attention  that  would 
have  been  beftowed  on  vingt-un  ; reels  and  Strath fpeys 
took  the  place  of  rouge  et  noir  and  faro  ; round  games 
were  abandoned  for  country  dances.  If  the  glow  of  hi- 
iai  ity  tends  more  to  beauty  than  anxiety,  avarice  or  rage ; 
if  a tine  young  woman  appear  to  more  advantage  inter- 
weaving in  the  animati  ng  dance,  than  with  her  whole 
foul  wrapt  up  in  the  odd  trick  ; if  active  exercife  be 
more  healthy  tl^an  fedentary  employment ; if  it  is  better 
to  enjoy  innocerlt  pleafure  than  to  lofe  fums  that  may 
involve  circumftances  or  ddlrefs  relations,  then  is  dancing 
fuperior  to  gaming  ; and  the  perfon  who  has  fubdituted 
fo  (Jelightful  a recreation  in  the  place  of  fo  pernicious  a 
purfuit,  and  who  has  fubdituted  it  into  thofe  circles  in 
which  it  chiefly  prevailed,  and  which  inferior  claiTes  are 
fo  apt  to  copy,  has  produced  a beneficial  change  in  foci- 
ety.  Such  has  refulted  from  the  countenance  of  the  Du- 
chefs  of  Gordon.  By  dimindbing  the  time  and  attention 
beftowed  upon,  gaming,  fhe  has  immediately  benefited 
fadiionable  life,  and  ultimately  other  ranks  in  fociety. 

Although  the  influence  of  her  Grace  has  produced  the 
mod  fenfible  and  regular  elfe^ls  in  the  amufements,  re- 
creations, and  character  of  fadiion,  yet  has  fhe  occafion- 
ally  exerted  herfelf  with  much  activity  in  the  political 
world.  From  the  fird  public  appearance  of  Mr.  Pitt 
die  regarded  him  with  the  highed  admiiation  ; but  though 
attached  to  the  party  that  fupported  him,  die  was  in  the 
habits  of  friendly  intercouiTe  with  many  of  the,oppofite 
fide.  Her  liberal  mind  did  not  confider  identity  of  poIi-» 
tical  opinion  with  her  own  as  anecelfary  condituent  in  an 
edimable  ch'arader.  At  the  time  of  the  King’s  illnefs, 
approving  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  plan  without  quedioning  the  in- 
tegrity 
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te^rlty  of  thofe  who  having  alv/ays  voted  with  Mr.  Fol 
adhered  to  him  on  that  occafion,  Ihe  with  rtmch  indIgna-» 
tion  reprobated  thofe  who  having  profeffed  ihemfelves 
the  King’s  friends^  and  eaten  his  bread,  joined  the  bppo- 
fite  party  when  they  knew  it  likely  to  become  prevalent; 
As  her  Grace j when  requifite,  exprefied  fentiments  very 
frankly  that  fhe  knew  to  be  right,  although  not  perfedly 
agreeable  to  fome  hearers,  file  was  at  that  time  not  fpar- 
ing  in  her  aiiimadveiTions.  She  accofted,  with  very  great 
and  juft  fe verity,  a w'ell- known  peripatetic  (we  do  not 
mean  a peripatetic  philofopher,)  and  expofed  his  condu^ 
in  fo  humorous  and  ftrong  fatire,  that  it  is  faid  fhe 
almoft  recalled  to  hisTecoIledtion  that  there  is  fuch  a feel- 
ing as  fliame  in  the  human  mind.  - 

When  the  French  revolution  changed  the  form  and 
objefi  of  parties,  her  Grace  adhering  to  that  which 
adopted  the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Burke,  occaftonaPy  met 
with  perfons  who  view'cd  it  in  a different  light.  Even 
then,  without  attacking  with  indiferiminate  ttcrimony, 
all  thofe  w'ho  thought 'otherwife  from  herfelf,  fhe  w'ds 
iiequently  fevere  oH  perfons  of  rank  and  title,  whorrt 
in  conceiving  to  wlfh  for  the  abolition  of  their  bwn 
privileges,  fhe  confidered  as  gtiilty  of  a fort  of  political 
fuicide.  One  day  a very  acute  and  able  nobleman,  but 
by  no  means  fo  remarkable  for  externaf  appearance  as 
for  intelle6fual  ability,  and  w^hofe  lady  was  fuppofed  to 
have  been  more  in  love  with  his  title  than  himfelf,  was 
advancing  fome  duiSkrines  which  fhe  conftrued  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  levelling  principles.  ^ “ Lord  I”  faid  fhe^ 
it  is  very  ungrateful  of  you  to  abufe  titles ; to  a title 
you  owe  your  rich  wife.  Do  you  think  any  w'oman 
of  fortune  would  have  married  you  if  you  had  been 
plain—. 


Her 
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Her  Grace  very  frequently  has  parties  of  able  politi- 
cians to  dinner.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  are  of  the 
number  of  her  vifitants  on  fuch  occafions^ 

The  elded:  Ton  of  their  Graces,  the  Marquis  of  Hunt- 
ley,  is  one  of  the  niod  elegant  young  men  of  the  age  ; 
acute,  accomplifhed,  open,  frank,  and  unafTuming,  car- 
rying in  his  handfome,  expreffive  countenance  a paff- 
port  to  the  heart  ; a favourite  with  all  that  know  him, 
is  peculiarly  fo  with  Scotfmen,  at  whofe  periodica!  fcf- 
tivals  he  often  prefides,  and  delights  ihofe  numerous 
companies/ by  his  focial,  convivial  manners  and  habits. 
His  Lordfhip  began  his  military  career  in  the  42d  or 
Old  Highland  regiment.  To  his  native  highlands  he  is 
extremely  partial,  and  never  in  higher  glee  than  when 
enjoying  himfelf  at  the  highland  club"^.  His  Lordfhip 
now  commands  a regiment,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  Holland  in  the  engagement  at 
Alkmaar,  was  wounded,  but  fortunately  for  his  friends 
and  country,  in  a flight  degree.  Lord  Huntley  is  very 
fond  of  Scotch  mufic  and  dancing,  and  (tf  the  latter  is 
one  of  the  befl:  and  mofl  graceful  per'ormers  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Duchefs  is  extremely  fond  of  this  amia- 
ble and  worthy  fon,  ^ Of  the  daughters  of  the  family, 
three  have  become  members  of  the  firfl;  hoiifcs  in  Eng- 
land ; and  one  married  a refpe^table  Scotch  baronet, 
fyady  Charlotte,  the  eldeft,  is  the  wife  of  Colonel  Len~. 
nox,  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Lady  Made- 
laine,  the  fecond,  married  Sir  Robert  Sinclair;  Lady 
Sufan  is  Duchefs  of  Manchefler  ; Lady  Lou i fa  is  the 
wife  of  Lord  Broome,  fon  and  heir  of  ^Marquis  Corn- 
wallis ; and  Lady  Georgina,  equal  in  beauty,  iovelincfs, 

and 


♦ Whlclj  meets  peiiodic-illy  at  tlie  Sl  ukeffear  during  the 
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ahd  accompllfhments,  to  any  of  her  fillers,'  now  aSdiff 
fevenfeeii,  is  ftill  unmarried.  Their  Graces  have  t^d 
fons  under  age. 

Her  Grace  is  fomowhat  above  the  middle  fizc,  very 
finely  fhaped,  though  now  confiderablym'-^ow-^o/rz/.  HeP 
face  is  oval,  with  dark  exprelTive  eyes,  very  regulaf 
features,  fine  complexion,-  and  a moft  engaging  expfef^ 
fion. 

The  Duchess  very  frequently  deals  in  bons  mots$ 
feme  of  them  Tportive,'  and  Tome,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  firongly  and  poignantly  fatirical.  Two  we  juft 
how  recolleft,  which  we  ihall  here  annex  to  our  account; 
^One  evening  a party  of  friends  being  engaged  at  fome 
amufements  refembling  queftions  and  commands,  it  is" 
faid  that  the  Marquis  being  afked  what  trade  he  would 
choofc,  anfwered,  making  garters^^  for  ladies’  ftockings  ; 
and  that  the  Duchefs  obferved,  “ Ah,  George ! you 
would  foon  be  above  your  trade.”— One  evening  het 
Grace  was  in  company  with  a gentleman,  the  correQ: 
Compofition  of  whofe  military  difpatches  had  undergone 
fome  critical  animadverfiofis.— “ I congratulate  you,’* 
faid  the  Duchefs,  “ on  yotir  talent  for  writing  Englifli 
poetry.”  “ Englilh  poetry!”  faid  he. — Yes!”  faief 
fhe,  “ for  I am  fure  what  you  write  is  not  EnglifH 
Ijrofe.”  - . 

Her  Grace  had  fevcral  brothers,  of  whorh,  we  be- 
lieve, Sir  William  Maxwell  is  now  the  only  one  alive'. 
General  Maxwell,  her  fecond  brother,  died  fome  years^ 
ago,  leaving  her  Grace  a confiderable  legacy.*  She  haS* 
two  fifteis,  one  of  whom  is  Mrs.  Fordyce,  the  lady  of 

John 

A certain  Scotch  methodldlcal  lady,  of  confiderable  beaat'y,  was  fo  fond 
of  feripture  paffages,  that  (Vie  had  fome  of  them  marked  on  different  part' 
bt  her  drels.  The  motto  of  her  garters  viiis,fer^mr  affe^iicrts  js  :bin£s  jhi'/. 
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|onn  Fordyce,  Ffq.  formerly  a banker  in  Edinburgh; 
the  other,  I>ady  Wallace,  fo  well  known  in  the  falhion- 
able  and  literary  world.- 

;; 

D.dCTOR  CURRIEy 

^ OF  LIVERPOOL,' 

James  CURRIE,  M.  D.  is  the  only  fori  of  a efer- 
gyman  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  whofe  father  alfo' 
exercifed  the  pafloral  office  in  that  part  of  the  county 
of  Dumfries,  named  Annanda'le.  in  the  manfe;  or  par-' 
fonage  houfe,  v^hich'  had  defeended  as  by  inheritance 
from  h'is  grandfather  to  his  father,'  the  fubject  of  the 
prefent  memoir  was  born  in  the  year  1756: 

The  Scottifli  nation'  enjoys  ah  invalikable  advantage  in 
the  inftitution  of  parochial  fchools,  where  youths  receivey 
Upon  the  eafieft  terms,*  the  rudiments  of  a'  good  education.* 
In  the  fchool  of  his  parifh,  and  under  the  infpedlion  of 
his  father,  Df.  C entered  upon  his  grammatical  and  claf- 
fical  fludres.  When  he  had  attained  the  thirteenth  year 
of  his  age,  he  was  fent  tb  the  fchool  of  Dumfries,-  which 
was  then  condudted  by  Dr.  Chapman,  fo  well  known* 
by  his  work  on  education'.  In  Df.  ChapmaiFs  houfe  he 
refided  as  a boarder  ; and,  after  going  through’  the  regu- 
lar courfe  of  the  fchool,  he  continued,*  under  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  the  Do6tor,  to  profecute  his  lludies  in  the 
mathematics.  If,  from  the  maturity  of  a plant,  we  may 
' form  an  idea  of  its  early  culture,  we  may  be  juttiried  in 
fiippofing,  that  Dr.  Currie  enjoyed  confiderable  advan- 
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tages  in  the  aflldulties  of  his  tutor,  and  that  he  improved 
thefe  advantages  to  the  utmoft. 

' The  difpofition  of  the  northern  Britons-  to  emigrate 
Into  climes  more  prornifing  than  their  own,  has  been  fo 
frequent  a fubje<^  of  wit,  that  the  flirewdefl:  mode  of 
hinting  the  fact  now  fcarceiy  provokes  a fmile.  We 
fhall,  therefore,  fimpiy  flate,  that  Dr.  C.  participated, 
Avith  a large  portion  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  fpirit  of 
adventure,  in  confequence  of  which,  he  went  to  Virgi- 
nia, in  the  fervice  of  a company  of  merchants. 

His  voyage  to  the  American  continent  was  far  from 
being  aufpicious.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  jealoufies 
which  the  American  ftates  had  long  entertained  of  the 
oppreffive  proje6ts  of  the  Britifh  miniilry,  ftipulated 
them  to  publifli  the  mofl  fpirited  refolutions;  in  confe- 
quence of  which,  the  trade  between  America  and  En- 
gland was  entirely  interrupted.  This  circumftance  at 
once  clouded  the  flattering  profpe61:s  of  our  young  adven- 
turer, who  went,  at  the  commencement  of  the  troubles, 
to  reflde  with  a near  relation,  an  eminent  phyfician  in 
the  colony. 

Mercantile  purfuits  being  thus  fatally  embarrafled  by 
the  agitation  of  the  times,  Mr.  C.  determined  to  change 
his  views  in  life,  and  to  adopt  the  profefllon  of  medicine 
,to  which  he  had  been  originally  deftined.  In  purfuance 
of  this  defign,  he  refolved  to  go  through  a regular  courfe 
of  fludy,  at  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  He  accord- 
ingly bid  adieu  to  America,  and,  as  direct  communica- 
tion with  Britain  was  obftruded,  he  went  by  way  of 
the  Wert  Indies  to  LondoTi.  At  this  bufy  metropolis 
he  arrived  fometime  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  1776. 

After  a (hort  ftay  in  London,  he  repaired  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  began  his  academic  rtudies.  Thefe  he  pro- 
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fecuted  with  great  vigour,  and  unremitting  afllduity,  till 
the  rpring  of  1780. 

At  this  period  divers  cogent  reafons  urged  him  to 
ivifb  to  enter  into  Tome  active  employment.  His  friends 
encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he  might  be  appointed 
on  the  ilaff  of  the  army  as  a phyfician  ; and  a medical 
eftablifhment  being  at  that  time  about  to  be  formed  for 
the  army  in  Jamaica,  it  was  thought  advifable  rhat  he 
ihould  (land  candidate  for  the  appointment  of  phyfician, 
tr  affiftant  phyfician,  to  the  hofpita! : but,  before  foil- 
citation  for  his  appointment  could  be  made  with  propri- 
ety, it  was  abfolutely  necelTary  that  the  candidate  /hould 
have  taken  his  degree.  Though  iVIr.  C.  had  ftudied  at 
Edinburgh  three  years^  thfe  time  neceftary  to  • qualify 
him  to  apply  for  the  honour  of  graduation^  there  are 
only  two  days  on  which  medical  degrees  are  conferred 
in  that  Univerfity.  The  urgency  of  the  occafion  not 
permitting  Mr,  C.  to  wait  for  the  recurrence  of  the 
nearefl:  of  thefe  days,  he  took  his  degree  at  Glafgowj 
and  immediately  began  the  difagreeable  work  of  foliciti 
ing  for  the  appointment  which  his  friends  had  infpired 
him  with  hope  of  obtaining. 

The  retired  habits  of  alliduous  ftudy,  and  the  fcrupii- 
lous  nicety  of  a rnan  of  elevated  mind,  were  but  ill  cal- 
culated to  procure  the  favour  of  numerous  or  powerful 
patrons.  From  fome  of  the  profeflors  of  the  Univer- 
fity, however,  and  from  thofe  of  his  fellow  ftudents  with 
whom  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance,-  Dr.  Currie  was 
furniflied  with  ample  and  honourable  teftimonials,  and 
ivith  the  mofl  urgent  letters  of  introdudion  and  recom- 
mendation. But,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  he  found 
that  the  appointment,  the  object  of  his  wiflies,  was  al- 
ready difpofed  of.  At  the  inftance  of  Mr.  Surgeon-gene- 
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ral  Adair,  it  had  been  conferred  on  a youn  g Irirh  phyfjci^ 
an,  a gentleman  of  indifputable  merit. 

Vefligia  nulla  retrorfum  (cems  to  be  the  motto  of  the  major 
part  of  the  men  of  talents  who  'quit  the  barren  moiin* 
tains  of  Caledonia  The  Do£for  being  difappointed  in 
his  hopes  of  preferment  in  the  medical  ftaif,  refolved^ 
at  all  events,  to  go  to  Jamaica,  and  attempt  to  efta- 
blifh  himfelf  in  that  ifland  as  a phyfician.  He  according-  ( 
ly  took  his  paffage  in  a veffel  which  was  expected  foon 
to  fail  in  company  with  a numerous  fleet.  Various 
clrcumftances  delayed  the  failing  of  this  fleet,  and,  con- 
fequently,  caufed  the  Do<3:or  to  pafs  the  fummer  of  1780 
in  London. 

During  this  interval  of  delay,  he  w^as  encouraged  by 
his  friends,  whofe  numbers  and  z^al  encreafed  in  pro- 
portion as  he  was  known,  to  think  of  fettling  as  a phyfici- 
an in  fome  part  of  England  In  the  courfe  of  his  en- 
quiries after  an  eligible  fituation,  he  vifited  various  places. 

At  length,  in  the  latter  end  of  1780,  a vacancy  being  oc- 
cafioned  in  the  medical  profeflion  at  Liverpool,  by  the 
removal  of  Dr.  Dobfon  to  Bath,  Dr.  C.  repaired  to  the 
former  place,  where  he  foon  met  with  very  great  encou- 
ragement. 

In  the  year- 1783  he  married  the  daughter  of  a very 
refpeftable  merchant  of  the  town  of  Liverpool. 

In  the  enfuing  year,  his  growing  ufefulnefs  was  very 
ferioufly  impeded  by  a dangerous  illnefs,  which  was 
OGcafioned  by  the  exertions  and  anxieties  of  friendlhip. 

The  mofl:  affedlionate  intimacy  fuhfifled  between  him 
and  the  ingenious  Dr.  Bell,  then  refident  at  Manchef- 
ter.  During  an  alarming  illnefs  of  his  friend,  which 
unfortunately  terminated  in  his  death.  Dr.  Currie  paid 
him  feveral  vifits.  The  fatigue  occafioned  by  the  ra- 
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pid  mode  in  which  ^ phyfician  of  rifing  practice  is 
in  a manner  obliged  to  make  diftant  journies,  occafi- 
oned  an  inflammatory  fever,  which  reduced  him  to  the 
grearell  extremity.  The  diforder  fettling  on  his  lungs^ 
brought  on  a cough,  w'hich  for  a long  time  threatened 
confumption.  This  iilnefs  difabled  him  from  profccu- 
ting  his  pra6tice  for  at  leafl  the  fpace  of  ftx 'months. 

Though  the  event  which  has  jufl:  been  mentioned  is, 
in  reality,  an  event  of  ferious  importance  in  the  life 
of  a medical  gentleman,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  ^ave 
been  recorded  in  thefe  memoirs,  did  it  not  give  occa- 
fion  to  refer  to  a very  intererting  account  of  the  Doc- 
tor’s cafe,  which  was  written  by  himfelf,  and  commu- 
nicated to  Dr.  Darwin,  who  inferted  it  in  the  2d  vo- 
lume of  his  Zoonomia,  p.  293  Dr.  Darwin  introdu- 
ces it  with  the  following  refpeclful  notice  of  the  author. 

“ The  following  cafe  ' of  hereditary  confumption  is 
related  by  a phyfician  of  great  ability  and  vcr)  exten- 
five  practice;  and,  as  it  is  his  own  cafe,  abounds  with 
much  much  nice  obfervation  and  iifefal  knowledge ; 
and,  as  it  has  been  attended  with  a favourable  event, 
may  give  confolation  to  many  who  are  in  a fimilar  fi- 
tuation,  and  fhews  that  Sydenham’s  recommendation  of 
riding  as  a cure  for  confumption  is  not  fo  totally  in- 
effectual as  is  now  commonly  believed.” 

I'he  firlt  exertion  which  Dr.  C.  made  on  the  com- 
mencement of  his  recovery,  was  occafioned  by  his  zeal 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  affection  to  the  memory  of  his  dc- 
ceafed  friend.  He  had  received  a requefl:^  from  the 
Literary  Society  of  Manchefter,  that  he  would  tranf- 
late  the  Inaugural  DifTcrtatlon  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  prefix 
to  his  tranflation.  Memoirs  of  the  Author’s  Life  This 
jrequeft  was  tranfmitted  to  him§  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, 

* Memoirs  of  Mancheftcr  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  3^7. 

^ Vide  Memoirs  ut  fupra. 
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bruary,  1784;  but  fo  long  <vas  the  continuacce  of  ht| 
debilitating  illnefs,  that  the  papers  in  quejftion  were  nof 
communicated  to  the  fociety  till  March,  1785. 

In  publifhing'  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bell,  Dr.  Clirrii? 
rnay  be  regarded  as  making  his  firft  appearance  in  the^ 
character  of  an  author.  In  the  memoirs  thernfclves, 
however,  there  is  not  the  leaft  trace  of  internal  evidence 
pf  a firfi;  appearance.  The  ftyle  is  maturely  formed,  and 
pofTefles  a correftnefs  which  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
but  from  the  pen  of  a pra^ifed  writer.  Indeed  it  has 
not  been  excelled  by  the  hanpieft  of  jts  author’s  fubfe- 
quent  writings.  The  concluding  fiimmary  of  Dr.  Belfs  f 
chara£Ier  is  a model  of  nice  difc' immation,  and  evinces 
a moft  accurate  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
human  nature.  The  delicate,  yet  exa6t,  manner 
v/hich  the  defe6i:ive  traits  of  Dr.  Bell’s  thara6ter  are 
touched,  beautifully  exemplifies  the  ilernnefs  of  truth* 
controling  the  partial  pencil  of  affe<9;ion. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Liverpool  have  beep 
Jong  ditlinguifhed  by  the  liberality  with  which  they 
patronize  charitable  inftitutions.  In  the  year  17(85,  a 
propofal  was  made  to  conned  with  the  public  Irihrmary 
(of  which  Dr.  C.  was  one  of  the  phyficians)  an  afydum 
•for  the  reception  of  lunatics.  This  projed  the  Dodor 
warmly  recommended,  in  a letter  which  he  publlfhed 
in  Gore’s  Liverpool  i^dvertifer,  in  the  month  of  Auguft, 
1789.  In  a fubfequent  letter,  dated  Odober  15,  1789, 
he  anfwered  the  objcdions  which  had  been  advanced 
againil  the  propofed  eflabhfhment.  Both  thefe  letters  are 
diftinguifhed  by  luminoufnefs  of  method,  and  chaftity 
of  ftyle.  The  latter  may  be  juflly  cited  as  an  example  of 
the  candid  and  temperate  difcufllon  of  a pradical  queftion 
©f  great  imporfeance^an  example,  alas  I of  rare  occur- 
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rence  : for,  in  thefe  times  of  turbulence,  difcord  mars  the 
wifeft  and  mofl  benevolent  projeds ; creating  diforder 
not  only  on  the  grand  arena  of  national  contention,  but 
on  the  petty  ftageof  parochial  litigation. 

The  friends  of  humanity  will  be  happy  to  be  in- 
formed, that  the  inrtitution  in  queftion  met  with 
the  mofl:  liberal  patronage,  and  that  the  author  of  thefe 
memoirs  had  thq  fatisfaction,  on  paying  a vifit  to  Li' 
verpool,  in  the  year  1791,  to  fee,  among  other  monu- 
ments of  the  munificent  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
flourifhing  mart  of  commerce,  a handfome  and  well 
planned  edifice,  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  thofe  who 
fufter  under  the  prefTure  of  the  worft  of  human  ills—" 
the  mind  difeafed.” 

. The  Medical  Society  of  London  having  eleded  Dr.  C, 
one  of  their  body,  he  communicated  to  them  a paper  on 
tetanus  and  convulfive  diforders,  which  was  read  on  the 
loth  of  May,  1790,  and  publifhed  in  the  3d  volume  of 
their  memoirs.  In  this  valuable  communication,  the  Doc- 
tor recites  the  hiflory  of  feven  cafcs—^pthc  firfl:  and  lad 
of  which  are  fingularly  curious  and  interefiing.  The 
paper  is  clofed  by  a few  judicious  remarks. 

In  the  year  1792,  Dr.  C.  prefented  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety an  Account  of  the  remarkable  Effe^s  of  a Shipwreck  on 
the  Mariners,  with  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Immerfton  in  Jrefl)  and  fait  JV ater,  hot  and  cold,  on  the 
Powers  of  the  living  Body,  This  paper  was  inferted  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadions  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  procured  its  author  the  honour  of  admiflion 
into  the  very  refpedable  literary  corporation  to  which  it 
was  communicated. 

In  the  year  i 798,  Dr.  C.  laid  before  the  public  the  re- 
fiflt  ef  much  iludy  and  accurate  obfervation,  in'a  volume 
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of  Medical  Reports  on  the  Effe^s  of  Water f 'cold  and  warm^ 
as  a remedy  In  Fever,  and  other  Dijeafes,  The  favourabi® 
reception  which  this  publication  experienced  in  the  me- 
dical world,  is  fufficiently  evinced,  by  its  having  fpeedily 
advanced  to  a fecond  edition,  and  by  its  having  been  tranf- 
lated  into  the  German  and  Ficnch  languages. 

{;,  However  delicate  the  topic  may  be,  it  is  irnpol'lible  tQ 
avoid  adverting,  on  the  prefent  occaHOti,  to  the  famous 
pamphlet,  publifhed  in  the  year  1793,  under  the  figna- 
ture  of  Jafper  Wilfon.  1 his  pamphlet  was  univerfally 
afcribed  to  Dr.  C.:  and  notwithllanding  the  illiberal  bat 
dangerous  abufe  heaped  upon  him  by  the  defenders  of  mi 
niftry,  which  it  would  have  been  rafhnefs  to  encounter 
without  caufe — and  notwithllanding  the  high  eulogiumg 
which  the  credit  of  this  book  has  procured  him  from  the 
opponents  of  miniftry,  which  it  would  have  been  natural 
for  him  to  difclaim  had  his  title  to  them  been  null : he 
has  not,  publicly,  at  leall,  difavowed  the  publication. 

It  is  not  a matter  of  furprize,  that  the  celebrity  of  the 
putative  author  fhould  have  made  Jafper  Wilfon’s  Letter 
to  Mr.  Pitt  an  object  of  extraordinary  attention.  The 
letter  appeared  at  an  awful  crifis.  The  unguarded  vio- 
lence of  the  Britifli  partizans  of  revolutionary  princi- 
ples had  drawn  down  upon  their  heads  the  afperity  of 
ininiilerial  vengeance,  apd  the  indignation  of  the  public. 
Various  convictions  of  perfons  accufed  of  fedition,  followed 
up  by  fevere  punifhments,  had  alarrned  all  deferiptions  of 
the  opponents  of  minjUry.  Serious  warnings,  indeed,  were 
given  to  the  enrages,  and  the  more  moderate  were  aware 
of  the  immenfe  advantage  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  gained, 
hy  identifying  his  adminiftration  with  ^he  conilitutiqn, 
and  perfuading  the  people,  that  an  attack  ppon  the  for- 
per  v/as  an  infringement  on  the  latter*  At  this  crifis 
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great  confidence  was  given  to  the  friends  of  peace  by  the 
appearance  of  a letter,  the  author  of  which,  while  he 
paid  due  refpect:  to  the  principles  of  the  conrtitution^ 
freely  and  ably  impugned  the  condud  of  miniftry  in  pro- 
trading.  the  war,  when  its  avowed  objeds,  the  piotectioi| 
of  Holland,  and  the  recapture  of  Brabant,  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  when  the  -French  were  fuing  for  peace. 
So  rapid  was  the  circulation  of  this  pamphlet,  that,  in 
a very  fhort  fpace  of  time,  it  paffed  through  three  editions. 
If  the  anti-minifterialifis  fpiead  the  fame  of  J.  W.’s  letter 
by  the  loudnefs  of  their  applaufe,  the  minifterialifts  con- 
tributed their  full  fhare  to  its  celebnty  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  their  abufe.  This  abufe,  however,  has  not 
provoked  a reply.  In  the  rapid  courfe  of  events,  fcenes 
more  and  more  awful  have  arrefted  public  attention,  and 
J.  W,’s  letter  may  now  be  in  a manner  regarded  as 
tale  of  the  times  of  old.  It  may  now,  perhaps,  be  exami- 
ned with  a difpafllonate  eye,  and  acknowledged  to  be  q 
produdion  worthy  of  a gentleman  and  a fcholar ; and 
though  time,  that  tries  all  things,  has,  in  fome  degree, 
confuted  the  commercial  fpeculations  of  its  author,  yet 
the  lapfe  of  events  has  fatally  proved,  that  his  political 
predidions  originatec^  in  the  fagacity  of  a comprehejifivc 
mind. 

M.  N, 
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FRANCIS  RUSSELL,  Duke  of  Bedford,  fucceeded 
to  that  title  in  the  year  1771,  on  the  death  of  the  late 
Duke,  his  grandfather  ; at  which  time  he  was  only  fevea 
years  of  age.  He  lofl  both  parents  about  four  years  be- 
-fore;  his  father,  the  Marquis  of  Tavisfio*  k,  havi.ig  been 
killed  by  a fall  from  his  hoiTe  sn  hunting,  and  the  Mar- 
chionefs  dying  not  long  after,  from  the  effe6^s  of  that  me* 
lancholy  event  on  her  conftitytion,  already  extremely  de- 
licate. 

. \ 

One  naturally  trembles  for  the  future  moral  worth, 

and  intelledtual  excellence,  of  a youth  in  the  fiiuaiion  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  coming  to  his  title  ; and,  per- 
haps, the  danger  to  his  Grace  was  not  a little  Increafed, 
“by  his  being  left  folely  to  the  care  of  a grand-mother  (the 
fate  Duchefs  Dowager  of  Bedford),  who  fcarcely  placed 
any  bounds  to  her  fondnefs  for  him.  The  effeQs  of 
the  young  Duke’s  fituation  foon  appeared.  He  was 
fent  to  Weflminfterfchool,  and  taken  home  again  on  fome 
paufe  of  difguft.  before  he  had  acquired  thofe  rudiments 
of  learning  that  were  to  prepare  him 'for  the  greater  at- 
.tainments  becoming  his  ftation.  That  he  acquired  them 
at  home  is  not  to  be  doubted,  from  the  figure  he  has 
fince  made ; but  the  chances  were  againft  him,  A pub?- 
lie  fchool  is  a ufeful  feene  for  a boy  of  his  Grace’s  rank 
and  fortune;  fince  it,  in  fome  degree,  corre^s  the  par- 
tialities and  miftakes  of  thofe  about  him  when  at  home, 

His 

♦ This  llluftrious  family  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  ^th  year  of 
Henry  III.  when  one  of  their  anteftors  was  conftable  of  Corfe  Caftle,  and' 
jnaoy  of  them  have  filled,  at  various  limes,  the  molf  irnportant  offices  of  1^® 

Itatc. 
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His  Grace  went  to  the  Unlverfity  with  the  difad van- 
tage of  not  being  known  for  proficiency  in  fuch  learning 
ns  young  men  carry  to  College:  but  he  made  a name 
for  himfdf  there,  by  his  application  and  progrefs ; and 
gained  the  eileem  both  of  his  fellow- ftudents,  and  of 
all  thofe  who  had  the  fuperintendance  of  their  condu6t. 

Previous  to  the  entrance  of  his  Grace  i.nto  life,  a fin- 
gular  method  is  faid  to  have  been  taken  to  fecure  him 
againft  the  praQices  of  the  knaves  of  all  l anks  who  prey 
on  unwary  ycmfis  of  fortune.  H-  was  placed,  according 
to  common  fame,  under  the  guardianfhip  and  tuition  of 
a nobleman  advanced  in  years,  and  well  known  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  y/orld,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
wiles  of  gamblers.  It  is  fcarcely  poifble  to  devife  a more 
dangerous  expedient  for  fuch  a cafe  : but  the  Duke  of  Bed* 
ford  efcaped  unhurt  by  the  folly  of  the  e^eperiment,  if  it 
was  really  made  ; it  being  acknowledged  that  play  has  no 
pther  hold  on  his  mind  than  that  of  an  anrtufement  kept 
within  it.s  due  bounds. 

When  his  Grace  went  on  the  tour  of  Europe,  a 
circiimfiance  occurred  as  fingular,  in  its  place,  as  the 
above.  He  was  accompanied  by  a lady,  who  was  cer- 
tainly a woman  of  cultivated  talents  -and  amiable  manners, 
but  who,  in  other  refpeds,  fcarccly  feemed  to  be  a fuit- 
able  companion  for  a young  man  adually  travelling  for 
improvenient.  But  it  ought  to  be  ftated,  as  a fa6t 
equally  honourable  to  the  Lady  and  his  Grace,  that  he 
rather  derived  benefit  than  injury  from  this  very  extra- 
ordinary appendage  of  his  travels. 

After  the  Duke  of  Bedford  returned  from  his  tour, 
thofe  who  had  calculated  only  on  the  difadvantages  ff  his 
earliefi  years,  and  to  whom  no  opportunities  had  arifen  to 
f>brerve  the  chara^erifiic  qualities  of  his  mind,  were  furpri- 
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Grace’s  name  was  regarded,  firft  with  refpect,  and  afr 
terwards  with  admiration.  His  rank,  fortune,  and  influ- 
ence, made  him  a prize  for  minlfrry  to  contend  for, 
and  which  they  did  not  fail  to  try  all  means  of  fecuring. 
But,  although  the  greater  number  of  his  relations,  the 
Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  D'orfet,  Lord  Maftord,  and 
others,  were  on  the  fide  of  miniflry,  his  Grace  wifely- 
preferred  being  the  friend  and  coadiuior  of  men,  than 
whom  no  greater  or  more  excellent  ever  adorned  hif- 
tory,  to  the  leaguing  himfelf  with  profligacy  poflelTing  all 
the  pow'er  of  the  flate. 

If  mlniflers could  not  gain,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  from 
his  country,  and  a fmall  but  iiluflrious  band  a6ting  in  its 
caufe,  they  could  attempt  to  degrade  him  in  the  eflima- 
tjon  of  the  world,  by  petty  artifices,  fuch  as  their 
hirelings  are  dexterous  in  applying.  They  have,  how- 
ever, found  nothing  to  tax  his  Grace  with,  except  mean- 
refs  of  fpirit  in  his  economy.  On  this  fide,  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  character  that  is  almoft 
ptcuHar  to  himfelf.  Having  no  regard  for  the  accumur 
lation  of  money,  and  afitually  defpifing  it  except  for  ufe- 
ful  purpofes,  he  has  a habit  of  minute  attention  to  his 
expenditure,  and  a lively  abhorrence  of  the  rapacity  of 
fuch  as  make  an  employment  of  plundering  perfons  in 
his  fituation.  In  truth,  a man  has  little  caufe  of  quar- 
rel with  fame,  of  whom  nothing  worfe  is  faid  than  this— r 
t^at,  vj'ith  highrank  and  immenje  fortune^  he  has  not  Jlidf  as  is 
cufiomary  ‘with  fuch  perfonageSy  into  the  chara^er  of  th  dupe 
of  menial  fervants^  and  of  fawning  greedy  tradefmen.  There 
is  firmnefs  and  ftrength  in  this  part  of  the  Duke’s  habits  ; 
whether  his  enemies  are  too  (hallow  to  perceive  the 
Iruth,  or  affed  to  overlook  it.  It  is  a verjr  commo^i 
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faying,  that  facts  are  (lubborn  things  ; but  tliey  a>e  very 
flubboni  notwithftanding.  His  Grace  may  well  defire 
to  be  tried  by  them.  He  is  known  to  have  funiifhed  his 
party  with  large  Turns,  and  if  fomethiog  is  to  be  afcribcd 
to  party  fpirit,  all  cannot  be  taken  away  from  munifi- 
cence; he  contributed,  in  a manner  becoming  his  cir- 
cumfiances,  to  the  noble  defign  of  relieving  a great 
chara6ier  from  the  petty  embarraffments  of  pecuniary 
affairs ; and  if  the  time  of  that  ti'anfa6:ion  be  confider- 
cd,  it  will  be  found  unequivocal  enough  ; but,  to  ren^^ 
der  all  other  examples  unneceflary’,  it  need  only  be  adJ 
tied,  that  he  made  fcttlemeiits  on  his  younger  brothers^ 
left  unprovided  for,  and  ftill  holds  his  coffers  to  be  their 
bank,  as  fincerely  as  he  takes  them  for  his  own. 

'The  Duke  of  Bedford’s  talents  are  of  the  hivrher 
order.  His  parliamentary  fpeeches  are  dillinguii'hed  by 
that  quantity  of  reditude  which  feldom  belongs  to  any 
but  ftrong  minds  ; and  that  folidiry,  which  is  nevei-  ac- 
quired without  labour  accompanied  with  native  capacity. 
There  is  a kind  of  tafie  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  fpeeches 
that  is  grateful  to  the  fcholar  and  philofopher.  His  fpeech- 
es on  the  fecejJtQn,  and  on  the  ajfcjfed  tax  billy  a/e  well 
known,  and  do  not  want  our  commendation  : but,  in 
fome  of  his  Grace’s  fpeeches,  made  on  occafions  deem- 
ed flight,  and  fcarcely  noticed,  yet  giving  opportunity  to 
the  philanthropifl  to  attempt  fomething  for  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  has  afforded  great  delight  to  dofe  obfervera 
of  human  condiuSt.  In  a debate  on  a divorce  bill  before 
the  Lords,  when  he  fupported  a motion,  to  make  it  an  in- 
dispenfable  claiife  of  every  divorce  billy  in  future  y to  provide  for 
the  unhappy  female y according  to  circumfa?icefy  his  Grace  dif- 
tinguiflied  himfelf  as  a man  of  a generous  nature, 

and  ' 
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and  having  comprehenfive  views  of  the  moral  relatiorf^  Id 
fociety. 

We  are  now  to  turn  fo  that  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford’s chara^er  in  which  he  will  be  allow^ec,  by  foes  as 
well  as  friends,  to  furpafsevery  man  of  rank  in  this  country. 

Inflead  wafting  his  life  in  diffipaiion,  indolence/ 
or  gaming,  his  Grace  ‘has  found,  that  he  can  be  happy 
without  ruining  his  health  and  fortune,  in  corrupting  th<? 
morals  and  injuring  the  property  of  his  fellow  creatures ; 
that  he  can  experience  real  pleafures  in  projedling  and 
executing  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ; ancf 
can  walk  about  his  farm  at  Woburn,  and  enjoy  the  fa- 
tisfafilion  of  feeing  two  or  three  thoufand  men  ufefally 
employed,  and  themfelves  and  their  families  rendered 
Comfortable  and  happy  by  his  bounty.  It,  indeed,  is  the 
highefl:  eulogy  of  every  nobleman  and  gentleman,  to  be 
beloved  and  adored  in  the  vicinity  of  his  country  feat^ 
where  his  genuine  chara6ter  is  neceflarily  the  beft  known. 

The  well-cultivated  farm  which  the  Duke  keeps  in  his' 
own  management,  confifis  of  about  3000  acres,  exclu- 
fively  of  his  extenfive  park.  This  park  is  nearly  20  mife-d 
in  circumference,  and  it  fupports  a great  ftock  of  fheep 
and  young  cattle  befides  a large  herd  of  fine  deer.  With- 
in the  park  is  fituate  the  new  farm  yard,  in  which  i§ 
found  every  eonveniency  and  modern  impf-ovement ; par- 
ticularly a threfhing  machine  worked  by  horfes  or  oxen 
from  two  to  fix  in  number,  and  which  is  capable  of^ 
threfhing  and  drefling  feven  quarters  every  hour,  and 
of  grinding  and  dreffing  the  flour  at  the  fame  time. 
Adjoining  to  this  machiperv  is  a malt  houfe,  and  on 
the  outfide  of  the  feveral  yards  are  ftables,  barns,  and 
Hieds^  with  fhops  for  carpenters,  joinens,  fmiths,  vvheef- 

wrightsy 
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wrights,  &c.  &-C.  The  pig-fties  are  fq  clean  that 
they  would  put  many  a cottager  to  the  blufh  for 
want  of  cleanlinefs  in  their  little  habitations.  In  the 
yard  are  two  good  dwelling-houfes  for  the  bailiffs. 
The  implements  are  thofe  of  the  beft  conilrudion  and 
neweff  invention,  and  they  confiff  of  all  kinds  of  plows 
and  harrows,  rollers,  chaff-cutting  machines,  &c. ; among 
them  is  Mr.  Salmon’s  chaff-cutter,  which  is  admired  for* 
its  fimplicity,  and  for  its  capacity  of  being  worked  either 
by  men,  horfes,  or  water.  I'o  ail  improvements  in  im- 
plements of  hufbandry,  his  Grace  is  a liberal  patron. 
This  unparalleled  farm  yard  is  every  refpe6i  admira- 
ble for  its  completenefs,/  neatnefs,  and  utility. 

To  detail  the  variety  of  his  Grace’s  farming  purfuits, 
to  enumerate  his  plans,  and  to  follow  him  in  all  the 
public  meetings  and  focieties  which  he  conduds  or  pa- 
tronizes, would  alone  occupy  a very  interefting  volume. 

Among  other  extraordinary  exertions  he  has  rele<51:ed 
and  improved,  with  judgment  and  perfeverance,  two 
diftin^f  ffocks  of  fheep  ; one  of  them  the  favourite  South 
Down  breed.,  that  was  formerly  peculiar  to  Suffex,  but 
which  is  now  fpreading  faff  over  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom ; the  other,  the  new  Leicefterfliire  or  Bakewell 
breed,  nearly  as  much  efteemed  as  the  former.  Thefe 
two  ffocks  on  his  Grace’s  extenfive  domain,  are  kept  en- 
tirely feparate,  under  the  management  of  different  ' ffiep- 
herds  and  different  bailiffs. 

hi  cattle,  his  Grace  advances  with  rapid  ffrides  to- 
wards perfe6l;ion.  He  has  fele<^ed  with  extraordinary 
difeernment,  the  valuable  breeds  which  are  found  in 
Herefordfhire,  Devonfhire,  and  Suffex,  and  has  drawn 
together  from  thofe  counties,  the  moff  valuable  indivi- 
duals. He  encourages  the  ufe  of  oxen,* and  frequently 

attends 
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attends  the  neighbouring  fairs  and  markets;  and  exa- 
mines the  cattle  and  fomctimes  the  fhambles,  to  infpe^^ 
the  quality  of  the  meat.  With  the  farmers  he  is  exceed- 
ingly familiar  and  communicative  on  agricultural  topics. 

In  th;e  pradlice  of  irrigation  his  Grace  has  been  very 
fuccefsfiil,  and  he  has  evinced  its  wonderful  effedis  upon 
feveral  hundred  acres  of  land.  I'he  enclofures  of  com- 
mon fields  have  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
into  a high  fate  of  cultivation,  fome  thoufand  acres  of 
land,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  for  ever  ufclefs. 

Of  the  grand  annual  fheepfhearings,  held  at  Woburn, 
fome  account  will  naturally  be  cxped^ed.  Thefe  feftivals 
ctjntinue  feveral  days,  and  the  vifitors,  from  one  to  two 
hundred  nobleman  and  gentlemen  farmers,  are  all  the 
time  hofpitably  entertained  and  ufefully  amufed ; the 
examination  of  the  fock,  of  the  implements,  of  the 
improvements  in  the  grounds, ' and  the  adjudication  of 
premiums  for  cattle  and  Iheep,  and  ploughing,  with 
agricultural  converfation,  are  the  fources  of  information 
and  employment.  Each  day  and  hour  has  its  allotted 
bufinefs : the  bell  for  breakfaft  rings  at  nine ; an  excur- 
fion  occupies  the  time  till  three,  when  the  dinner  is 
fcrved  up  in  the  great  hall  ; coffee  and  horfes  at  fix  are 
the  fignal  for  another  excurfion,  till  the  clofe  of  day 
Itght,  when  the  company  return  to  fupper.  At  the  lafl 
fneepfnearing,  in  June,  1799,  from  a hundred  to  a hun- 
dred and  ninety  fat  down  to  dinner  for  five  days  fuc- 
ccffively,  and  there  were  prefent  the  Duke  of  Marachef- 
ter,  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  the  Earls  of  Egremont,,  Lau- 
derdale, and  Winciielfea,  the  Lords  Sherborne,  Prefion, 
I.udlow,  John,  William,  and  Robert  Ruffel,  the  Prefi- 
denc  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Pre- 
fident  of  the  Rciyal  Society,  arid  a great  affemblage  of 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen  of  fortune,  of  farmers,  breeders,  and  grazi- 
ers; from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Hofpitality  could 
riot  be  more  nobly,  or  more  iirefufly  exerted  than  on 
this  occafion,  by  his  Grace  of  Bedford,  from  whofe  mag- 
nificent manfibn,  and  highly  cultivated  farm,  every  on« 
^ent  away  equally  well  pleafed  and  infiru<5led. 

Meetings  of  this  kind  are  not  only  praife-worthy  in  s. 
public  light,  but  in  the  end  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  high! 
advantage  to  the  individual  eftate  on  which  they  are  held.‘ 
Every  man  of  large  landed  property  is  interefted  in  fol- 
lowing the  vyife  example  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  over 
and  above  the  grateful  reflexion,  that,  like  him,  he  wil| 
alfo  deferve  well  of  his  country. 


MR.  eoWPER; 


(\VlTii  some  original  pieces  of  his  poetry.) 


IT  has  been  frequently  obferved,  tba^  the  life  of  i 
man  of  genius  is  marked  by  few  incidents.  The  mind,’ 
■^hich  grows  up  amidft  the  privcaies  of  iludy,'  and  the 
fchara£ter,'  which'  is  framed  by  folitary  meditation,  be- 
long in  a great  degree  to  a world  of  their  own,'  fromi 
which  the  palTions  and  events  of  ordinary  life  are  equally 
excluded;  There  is,' therefore,  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  the  life  of  the  poet  to  whom  thefe  pages  are  devoted. 
But  in  the  hfftory  of  thofe  who  have  done  honour  to  the 
fenglifh'  nation,  and  added  richnefs  to  the  Englifli  lan- 
guage, no  circumftance  is  trifling,  and  no  incident  un- 
\Vorthy  of  record ; efpccially,  as  there  is  si  fort  of  fane- 
1799  1800.  E <3^.  titjif 
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tity  attached  to  thefe  men,  which  diffufes  Itfelf  to  tlid 
minuted  tranra6lion  in  which  they  have  been  concern- 
ed. 

VIr.  Cowper  was  born  at  Berkhamftead,  in  Bucking- 
hanifhiic,  his  father  being  the  incumbent  of  the  living 
of  that  place.  Our  poet  is  defcended  from  the  firft  Earl 
Cowper  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  his  grandfather' 
being  one  of  the  children  of  that  nobleman. 

Mr.  Cowper  received  his  education  at  Weftminftef 
fchoof ; and  a place  of  confiderable  profit,  that  of  the 
clerkfhip  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  a patent  office,  and 
which  had  been  a confiderable  time  in  the  family,  was 
refer ved  for  hirn.  But  upon  his  quitting  fchool  and  enter- 
ing into  the  Temple,  he  found  himfelf  refudant  to  un- 
dertake a fun^fion  of  a6fivity  and  bufinefs.  His  native 
love  of  retirement,  a conftitutional  timidity  of  mind,  and 
the  languor  of  a very  weak  and  precarious  date  of  health, 
difcouraged  him  from  undertaking  the  duties  of  a fitu- 
ation,  .which  required  the  mod  unremitting  attention 
and  diligence. 

About  this  time,  he  lived  in  habits  of  clofe  and  fami- 
liar communication  with  Dr.  Cotton,  the  elegant  ancf 
ingenious  author  of  the  Fire-Side.  His  intimacy  with 
this  gentleman  mud,  in  no  inconfiderable  degree,^  have 
contributed  ter  his  inclination  for  poetry,  by  the  indruc- 
tions  and  example  of  his  friend.  But  the  fird  founda- 
tion of  his  poetic  excellence  was  laid  by  his  familiarity 
with  the  bed  and  mod:  unaffe^ed  authors  of  antiquity. 

At  Huntingdon,  a place  in  which  he  refided  .^or  a 
few  years,  he  contraffced  a drong  frienddiip  with  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Unwin,  and  on  the  death  of  that  gentleman, 
jiccompanied  his  widow  to  Olncy.  It  was  in  this  village, 
and  about  this  period  of  his  life,  that  ATr.  Cowper  pro- 
duced 
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^uced  the  earlieft  compofitions  that  are  traced  to  his  pen. 
I'he  poems  he  wrote  upon  this  occafion,  were  hymns 
publiflied  in  a collection  called  the  OIney  Hyrhns,  and 
diftinguilhed  by  the  letter  C.  They  bear  internal  evi- 
dence of  a cultivated  uhderflanding,  arid  an  original  ge- 
nius. His  time  was  not  wholly  dedicated  to  that  literary 
leifure,  in  which  the  mind,  left  fo  its  own  operations^ 
purfues  that  line  of  purfuit,  which  is  the  m’oft  congeni- 
al to  its  fade,  and  the  moft  adapted  to  its  powers.  In 
his  garden,  in  his  library,' and  in  his  daily  walks,  he  feeras 
to  have  difciplined  his  m’ufe  to  the  piCiurefque  and  vivid 
habits  of  defcription,  which  will  always  diftinguilh'  Cow- 
per  among  oiir  national  poets.  No  writer,’  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  Thomfon,’  feems  to  havp'  lludied  nature 
with  more  diligence,'  and  to  have  copied  her  with  more 
fidelity.  An  advantage  whidh  he  has  gained  over  other 
men,  by  his  difdaining  to  ftudy  her,,  through  the  fpec- 
tacles  of  books,”  as  Dryden  calls  it,’  and  by  his  purfuing 
her  through  her  haunts,  and  watching  her  in  all  her  atti- 
tudes, with  the  eye  of  a philofopheras  well  as  of  a poet. 

Mr.’  Cowper  had  no  propenfitv  for  public  life ; it 
was  not,  therefore,  fi'nguiar  that  he’lhould  have  neglect- 
ed the  fiu'dy  of  the  law,  oh  which'  he  had  entered.’  That 
knowledge  of  aCtive  life,  which  is  fo  requifitc  for  the' 
legal  profeffion,  would  fcarcely  be  acquired  In  lonely  wan- 
derings on  the  banks  of  the  Oufe,  and  in  filent  contem- 
plations of  the  beauties  of  nature.  In  this  retreat,  he 
exchanged,  for  the  fociety  and  converfe  of  the  mufes^ 
the  ambition  and  tumult  of  a for^nfid  life ; dedicating 
his  niind  to  the  cuTtivati*!  of  poetry,'  and  ftoring  it  with 
thofe  images,  which  he  derived  from  the  inexhauftible 
tjreafury  of  a rich  aiid  varied  fcencry  in  a moll  beautiful 
and  fohiahtlc  country. 
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The  firft  volume  of  poems,  which  he  publiflied,  coJi- 
fifts  of  various  pieces,  on  various  fubjeQ:s.  It  feems 
that  he  had  been  afliduous  in  cultivating  a turn  for  grave 
and  argumentative  verfification,  on  moral  and  ethical  to- 
pics. Of  this  kind  is  the  Table  Talk,  and  feveral  other 
pieces  in  the  collection.  He,  who  objects  to  thefe  po- 
ems as  containing  too  great  a neglect  of  harmony  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  words,  and  the  ufe  of  exprefii- 
ons  too  profaic,  will  condemn  him  on  principles  of  cri- 
ticifm,  which  are  by  no  means  juft,  if  the  object  and 
ftyle  of  the  fubje<^  be  confidered*  Horace  apologized 
for  the  careleflhefs  of  his  own  fatires,  which  are,  ftri<^- 
ly  fpeaking,  only  ethical  and  moral  difcourfes,  by  ol> 
ferving  that  thofe  topics  required  the  pedejlriariy  and 
familiar  di6iion,  and  a form  of  expreftion,  not  elevated 
to  the  heights  of  poetry.  But,  if  the  reader  will  fore- 
go the  delight  of  fmoorh  verfification,  and  recollect  that 
poetry  does  not  altogether  confift  in  even  and  poliftred 
metre,  he  will  remark  in  thefe  produ61:ions  no  ordina- 
f ry  depth  of  thinking  and  of  judgment,  upon  the  moft 
important  obje6t;s  of  human  concernment ; and  he  wif^ 
be  occafionally  ftruck  with  lines,  not  Ui^worthy  of  Dry- 
den  for  their  ftrength  and  dignity. 

The  lighter  poems  are  well  known.  Of  thefe,  the 
verfes  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Alexander  Selkirk, 
on  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez,  are  in  the  moft  po- 
I pular  eftimation.  There  is  great  originality  in  the  fol- 
lowing ftanza, 

I am  out  of  huimnity's  reach  ; 

I muft  finifli  my  journey  alone  ; 

Kever  hear  the  I'weet  mufic  of  ; 

I ifart  at  the  fouod  of  my  ewa. 
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Jt  would  be  abfurd  to  give  one  general  cbarader  of 
the  pieces  that  were  pnblifhed  in  this  volume ; yet  this 
is  true  concerning  Mr.  Cowper’s  productions ; that  in 
all  the  varieties  of  his  (lyle  there  may  ftill  be  difcerned 
the  likenefs  and  impreflTion  of  the  fame  mind  ; the  fame 
unaffected  modefty  which  always  rejeCts  unfeafonable 
ambitions  and  ornaments  of  language  ; the  fame  eafy 
vigour ; the  fame  ferene  and  cheerful  hope  derived  from 
a fteady  and  unfhaken  faith  in  the  dogmas  of  chriftiani- 

^y- 

I am  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  Mr.  Cowper  derives 
any  praife  from  the  choice  and  elegance  of  his  words ; 
but  he  has  the  higher  praife  of  having  chofen  them  with- 
out affectation.  He  appears  to  have  ufed  them  as  hf 
found  them ; neither  introducing  faftidious  refinements, 
nor  adhering  to  obfolete  barbarifms.  He  underfiands 
the  whole  fcience  of  numbers,  and  he  has  pradifed  their 
different  kinds  with  confiderable  happinefs ; and  if  his 
verfes  do  not  flow  fo  foftly  as  the  delicacy  of  a mo- 
dern ear  requires,  that  roughnefs,  which  is  objeCted  to 
his  poetry,  is  his  choice,  not  his  defeCt.  But  this  fort 
of  critics,  who  admire  only  what  is  exquifitely  polifhed, 
thefe  lovers  of  “ gentlenefs  without  finev/s,’*=^  ought  to 
rake  into  their  eflimate  that  vafl:  effufion  of  thought 
which  is  fo  abundantly  poured  over  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Cowper,  without  which  human  difcourfe  is  only  an  idle 
combination  of  founds  and  fyllables. 

Let  me  hafien,  however,  to  that  work  which  has 
more  peculiarly  given  to  Cowper  the  character  of  a po- 
et.^ After  an  interval  of  a few  years,  his  Talk  was 
u file  red  .into  the  world.  The  occafion  that  gave  birth  to 
it  a trivial  one.  A lady  had  requefled  him  to 

write 
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write  a piece  in  blank  verfe,  and  gave  him  the  fofa  foy 
his  rubje6l:.  This  he  expanded  into  one  of  the  fineit 
moral  poems  of  which  the  Englifh  language  has  bees 
produdive. 

It  is  written  in  blank  verfe,  of  which  the  conftruo 
tion,  though  in  fome  refpeds  refernbling  Milton’s,  i|j 
truly  original  and  charaderiftic.  It  is  not^  too  ftately 
for  familiar  defeription,  nor  too  deprelfed  for  fublime 
and  elevated  imagery.  ' If  it  has  any  fault,  it  is  that  of 
being  too  much  laden  with  idiomatic  expreffion,  a fault 
which  the  author,  in  the  rapidity  with  which  fis  ideas  and 
his  utterance  feem  to  have  flowed,  very  naturally  incurred*  - 

In  this  poem  his  fancy  ran  with  the  moll  cxcurfiye 
:^e^om.  The  poet  enlarges  upon  his  topics,  and  con* 
firms  his  argument  by  every  variety  of  illuflration. 
He  never,  however,  dwells  upon  them  too  long,  anej 
leaves  oflF  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  feems-  it  was  in 
fiis  power  to  have  faid  more. 

The  arguments  of  the  poem  are  various.  The  works 
cf  nature,  the  aflbclations  with  which  they  exhibit  them* 
felves,  the  defigns  of  Providence,  and  the  paflions  of 
men.  ' Of  one  advantage  the  writer  has  amply  availed 
himfelf.  The  work  not  being  rigidly  confined  to  any 
precife  fubjed,  he  has  indulged  himfelf  in  all  the  laxity 
and  freedom  of  a mifcellaneous  poem.  Yet  he  has  flill 
adhered  fb  faithfully  to  the  general  laws  of  congruity, 
that  whether  he  infpircs  the  fofter  alfedions  into  hia 
reader,  or  delights  him  with  keen  and  playful  raillery, 
or  difeourfes  on  the  ordinary  manners  of  human  na- 
ture, or  holds  up  the  bright  pidures  of  religious  con- 
folation  to  his  mind,  he  adopts,  at  pleafure,  a didion 
juft  and  appropriate,  equal  in  elevation  to  the  facred 
cffufions  of  Chriftian  rapture,  and  fufficiently  eafy  and 

ffimiliar 
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familiar  for  defcriptions  of  domeftic  life  ; (klifu!  alike 
}n  foaring  without  effort,  and  defcending  without  mean- 
nefs. 

He  who  defires  to  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  a 
poem  which,  not  deftitute  of  poetic  embcllifhment,  is 
free  from  all  matter  of  a licentious  tendency,  will  rind 
in  the  Talk  a book  adapted  to  his  purpofe.  It  would 
be  the  part  of  an  abfurd  and  extravagant  auflerity.  to 
condemn  thofe  poetical  prodii^ilqns  in  which  the  paf- 
fion  of  love  conftitutes  the  primary  feature  In  every 
age  that  pafTion  has  been  the  concernment  of  life,  the 
theme  of  the  poet,  the  plot  of  the  ftage.  Yet  there 
is  a fort  pf  amorous  fenfibility,  bordering  almoft  on 
morbid  enthufiafm,  which  the  youthful  mind  too  fre- 
quently imbibes  from  the  glowing  fentiments  pf  the  po- 
ets. Their  genius  deferibes,  in  the  moft  fplendid  co- 
lours, the  operations  pf  a paffion  which  requires  re- 
buke inftead  of  incentive,  and  lends  to  the  moft  grovel- 
ling ferifuality  the  enchantments  of  a rich  and  creative 
imagination.  But  in  the  Talk  of  Cowper,  there  is  no 
licentiousnefs  of  defeription.  All  is  grave,  and  majef- 
tic,  and  moral-  A vein  of  religious  thinking  pervades 
every  page,  and  he  difeourfes,  in  a ftrain  of  the  moft 
f niftied  poetry,  on  the  infufficiency  and  vanity  of  hu- 
man purfiiits. 

Nor  he  is  always  fevere.  He  is  perpetually  enli- 
vening the  mind  of  his  reader  by  fportive  defcriptions, 
and  by  reprefenting,  in  elevated  meafures,  ludicrous  ob- 
jects and  circumftances,  a fpecies  of  the  mock-heroic, 
of  which  Philips*  was  the  6rft  author.  In  this  latter 
fort  of  ftyle  Mr.  Cowper  has  difplayed  great  powers  of 
verfification,  and  great  talents  for  humour.  Of  this^ 
the  hiftorical  account  he  has  given  of  chairs,  in  the  firft 
book  of  the  7’afk,  is  a ftriking  fpecimen. 

the 
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The  attention,  however,  is  the  mofl:  detained  by 
thofe  paflages,  in  which  the  charms  of  rural  life,  and 
the  endearments  of  donieftic  retirement,  are  pourtraved. 

is  in  vain  to  fearch  in  any  poet  of  antic nt  or  mo 
dern  times  for  more  pathetic  touches  of  repi  elVn^atior*, 
The  Talk  abounds  with  incidents,  introduced  as  er.ifo- 
des,  and  interpofing  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  grave 
und  ferious  parts  of  the  poetry.  Who  has  not  admired 
his  crazy  Kate  ? A defcription  in  which  the  calamity 
of  a difordered  reafon  is  painted  with  admirable  exadnefs 
and  fimplicity. 

She  begs  ap  Idle  pin  of  all  (he  meets.’? 

I know  of  no  poet  who  would  have  introduced  fb  mi- 
l]ute  a circumftance  into  his  reprefentation ; yet  who 
is  there  that  does  not  perceive  that  it  derives  its  ef- 
iedt  altogether  from  the  minutenefs  with  which  it  is 
drawn  ? 

It  were  an  endlefs  talk  to  point  out  the  beauties  of 
the  poem,  • It  is  now  eftablilhed  in  its  reputation,  and, 
.|)y  univerfal  confent,  it  has  given  Cowper  a very  high 
place  amongft  oiir  national  poets.  • Let  thofe  who  can- 
not perceive  its  beauties,  dwell  with  rapture  on  its 
defeats.  The  tafte  or  the  fenfibility  of  that  rnan  is 
little  to  be  envied  who,  in  the  pride  of  a faftidious  cri- 
licifm,  would  be  reluctant  in  attributing  to  Mr.  Cow- 
per, the  praife  and  chara£l:er  of  a poet,  becaufe  in 
the  tide  and  rapidity  of  his  fancy  he  has  not  been  feru- 
pulous  in  the  arrangement  of  a word  or  the  adjuftment 
of  a cadence. 

The  next  work,  which  Mr.  Cowper  publilhed,  was 
a tranflation  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  Odylfey.  The  de- 
fign  was  worthy  of  his  talents.  His  objefl  was  to  pre- 
fent  the  father  of  poefy  to  the  Englilh  reader,  not  in 
Erglilh  habiliments,  and  nwdern  ’attire,  but  in  the 
‘ ' graceful 
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graceful  and  antique  habit  of  his  own  times^  He  there- 
fore adopted  blank  verfe.  Rhyme,  by  the  uniformity 
pf  its  cadence  and  the  reftriflions  which  it  impofed, 
rendered  the  taft:  cf  tranflation  evidently  a paraphrafe, 
jbccaufe  the  poet,  who  could  not  exprefs  the  meaning 
of  his  author  in  phrafe,  and  diOiion,  that  would  ac- 
cord with  his  own  numbers,  mull:  be,  of  necefiity, 
,compelled  to  mix  his  own  meaning  with  his  Author’s, 
to  foften,  and  dilute  it,  as  it  were,  to  his  own  ver- 
fification.  This  is  the  difadvantage  of  Mr.  Pope’s  Ror 
mer  ; a work,  which  it  were  blafphemy  to  defpife,  and 
folly  to  undervalue,  while  variety  and  harmony  of  num- 
jbers  retain  their  dominion  over  the  mind  of  man.  Yet 
no  one  >vill  deny,  that  Mr.  Pope  has  frequently  foiT 
gotten  Homer  ; and  that  in  fome  paflages  he  has  im- 
paired the  (Irength,  and  debafed  the  majefty  of  his 
original.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is 
no  mean  honour  to  any  poet  to  have  followed  the  bold 
and  lofty  fteps  of  the  divine  bard  ; and  that  he  is  not 
to  be  cenfured,  though  he  fliould  lag  behind  him  in 
his  courfe  through  that  fublime  region,  which  Homer 
m\y  could  tread  with  fafety,  and  with  confidencf^ 

Qnid  enim  contendat  hiruodo 
Cycois?  aut  quiduam  trernulis  facere  artubus  hacdi 
^onUmilQ  ia  curf^  pefliot,  ac  fortis  equi  vis.  Luc  ret. 

It  is  a wanton  and  fooHfh  criticifm  to  compare  the 
^ranflation  of  Mr,  Pope  with  that  of  Mr.  Cowper. 
The  merits  of  each  are  diftinfl  and  appropriate.  Mff 
Pope  has  exhibited  Homer  as  he  would  have  fung,  had  he 
been  born  in  England.  Mr,  Cowper  has  attempted 
Ip  poyrtray  him^  as  he  wrote  in  Greece,  adhering 

frequently 
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frequently  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  idiom,  and 
endeavouring  to  preferve  his  ftrength  and  energy,  as 
well  as  his  harmony  and  fmopthnefs. 

The  are  feveral  fugitive  pieces  by  Mr.  Cowper  which 
have  not  yet  been  pnblifhed.'  I fhall  clofe  this  article 
by  prcfenting  two  of  them  to  the  reader. 

The  poplars  are  feli’d,  and  adieu  to  the  (Hade, 

And  the  whifpering  found  of  the  coal  c<»)  nnade  ; 

The  winds  play  no  longer,  and  ling  in  their  leaves, 

Nor  the  Oufe,  on  its  furface,  their  image  receives. 

Twelve  years  had  elaps'^i  fince  i lad  tooh  a view 
Of  my  favourite  field,  and  the  place  where  they  grew; 
When,  behold,  oa  their  fides.  in  the  grafs  they  were  laid. 

And  I fat  on  the  trees  under  which  1 had  ftray’d. 

The  blackbird  has  fought  out  pother  retreat, 

V''here  the  hazels  afford  him  a fereen  from  the  beat; 

And  the  feene  where  his  notes  have  oft  charmed  me  before, 
$haH  refound  with  his  fmooth-flowing  ditty  no  more. 

My  fugitive  years  arc  all  hading  away. 

And  I mud  myfelf  lie  as  lowly  as  they, 

' With  a turf  at  ray  bread,  and  a done  at  rtly  head, 

Bre  another  fuch  grove  rifes  up  in  its  dead. 

The  change  both  my  heart  and  my  fancy  employ?; 

I refie£t  on  the  frailty  of  man  and  his  joys; 

Short  liv’d  as  we  are,  yet  our  pleafnres,  w'e  fee, 

^ave  a dill  Ihorter  date,  and  die  fooner  than  we. 

■ ) - i 

FROM  *yHE  ANNUAL  BILL  OF  MORTALITY, 
NORTHAMPTON. 

» Placldaq  : ibi  demum  morte  quieyit. 

Then  calni  at  length  he  breathM  his  foul  away^ 

Oh  mod  delightful  hour  by  maa 
Experienced  here  below  ; 

The  hour  that  terminates  his  fpao, 

“ His  folly  aad  his  woe  ; 
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Worlds  Ihould  not  bribe  me  back  to 
“ Again  lifb-’s  dreary  wafte  ; 
j <<  To  fee  my  days  again  o’erfpread 
With  all  the  gloomy  paft. 

**  My  home,  henceforth,  is  in  the  ikies, 
“ E^th,  leas,  and  fun,  adieu  ; 

All  heaven  unfolded  to  my  eyes, 

I have  no  fight  for  you.’? 

Thus  fpake  Afpatio,  firm  poffell 
Of  Faith’s  fupporting  rod‘ 

Then  breath’d  his  foul  into  its  red. 

The  bofom  of  his  God.  ‘ 

^e  was  a man  among  the  few 
Sincere  on  Virtue's  fide,  * 

And  all  his  ftrcngth  from  fcripturc  dr?w^ 
To  hourly  ufe  apply’d. 

That  rule  he  priz’d,  by'  that  he  fear’rf, 
He  hated,  hop’d,  and  lov’d,  ‘ 

ITor  ever  frown’d,  or  fad  appear’d. 

But  when  his  heart  had  rov’ili 

For  he  was  frail  as  thou  or  I, 

‘ And  evil  felt  within, 

But  when  he  felt  it,  heav’d  a figh, 
And* loath’d  the  thought  of  fin,”' 

Such  liv’d  Afpatio,  and  at  lad 
Call’d  up  from  earth  to  heav’n; 

The  giilph  of  death  triumphant  pafs’^ 

By  gales  of  blefling  driven.  ' 

His  joys  be  mins,  each  reader  cri^s. 
When  my  lad  hour  arrives : 
They'^lhall  be  yours,  my  'veffe 
S^ch  otftY  be  yottr  livif. 
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WERE  any  fculptor  of  the  prefent  day  to  give  to 
his  figures  the  correftnefs  and  chara6I:er,  energy  and  eafe, 
which  we  fee  difplayed  in  thofe  unrivalled  models  of  an- 
cient art  which  were  wrought  in  Greece,  we  fliould  clafs 
him  as  the  Shakefpeare  of  his  profeilion,  conceive  that 
he  had  difcovered  the  fcale  by  which  feme  writers  have 
fuppofed  the  ancient  fculptors  performed  ihefe  prodigies 
of  art,  and  venerate  his  name  for  having  reftored  an 
art  the  world  had  long  lofi,  and  defpaired  of  retrieving. 

A portion  of  the  praife  which  would  be  bellowed  on 
fuch  a man,  is  certainly  due  to  the  Lady  whofe  name  is 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  for  Ihe  has  awakened  from  its 
long  fieep,  an  art  which  gave  birth  to  painting,  and 
the  needle  is,  in  her  hands,  become  a formidable  rival  to 
the  pencil.  She  has  realifed,  in  the  mod  glowing  co- 
lours, thofe  fplendid  wonders  that  were  recorded  by 
Homer,  and  other  ancient  poets ; for  that  the  labours  of 
$he  loom,  fo  often  alluded  to  by  bards  of  other  days, 

“ When  purple  hangings  cloth’d  the  palace  walls,” 

.■were  the  art  of  making  figures  in  ta^ejir^,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

^ The  progrefs  of  this  branch  of  the  arts  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  curious.  In  the  firft  famples,  or  rather  famplers, 
when  it  was  in  its  infancy,  we  fee  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
pr  the  ten  commandments,  furmounted  by  Adam  and 
Eve  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  or  Daniel  in  the  den  of 
^he  lions  j which,  in  n^affy  Gothic  frames,  were  wont 
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to  decorate  the  walls  of  our  ancient  genfry.-  The  firft 
curious  pieces  of  needle-work  that  I recolIe6f  to  nave 
.fetn  recorded,  are  a fuite  of  chair  bottoms,  worked  by, 
and  under  the  dire6fion  of.  Queen  Mary,  confiding  of 
fome  heavy  trophies  in  honour  of  her  heroic  hufband. 
Thofe  were,  probably,  laboured,  loaded,  and  taftelefs, 
and  aimed  all  the  early  fpecimens  that  we  have  feeii 
may  be  very  fairly  put  in  the  fame  elafs. 

Since  the  accedion  of  our  prefent  king,  the  art  has 
awakened  from  its  long  deep.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  the  wife  of  Worlidge,  the  painter,  copied 
fome  prints  in  needle*  work,  which,  though  dry  and 
' feeble,  excited  attention,  and  were  noticed  in  fome  of 
the  public  prints  of  that  day  by  complimentary  verfes, 
&c.  The  lines  that  follow  will,  I believe,  be  thought 
a fufficient  fpecimen  : they  were  printed  in  the  Public 
Advertifer. 

ON  SEEING  MRS.  WORLIDGE  COPY  A LANDSCAPE 
IN  NEEDLE-WORK. 

At  "Worlidge’s  as  late  I faw, 

A female  artift  Iketch  and  draw  ; 

^ ^ Now  take  a crayon,  now  a pencil. 

Now  thread  a needle — ftrange  utenfil  ! 

I hardly  could  believe  my  eyes, 

To  fee  hills,  houfes,  fteeples,  rife  ; 

While  crewel  o’er  the  canvas  drawa, 

* Became  a river  or  a lawn. 

Thought  I,  it  was  not  faid  thro’  malice, 

That  Worlidge  was  obliged  to  Pallas  ^ 

For  fare  fuch  art  can  be  difplay’d 
By  none,  except  the  blue-ey’d  maid  ! 

To  him  the  prude  is  tender  hearted, 

The  paintrefs  from  hereafel  ftarted— 

Oh!  fir,  your  fervant,  pray  fit  down  • 

My  hufband’s  charm’d  you’re  come  to  town.’*— 

For,  would  you  think  it  } On  my  fife, 

*Twas  4II  the  while  the  artift’s  wife. 


Sam& 
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Some  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  feveral  of  the  or^ 
phan  daughters  of  clcigymen,  patronized  and  protec- 
ted by  her  majerty,  and  under  the  dire^ion  of  Mrs.' 
Wrighi,-  wrought  in  needle-work'  fonie  bed-furniture, 
and  leveral  other  things  which'  beam'  with  tafte  and 
elegance."^ 

To  thefe  may  he  added  the  works  of  Mrs.  Knowfes,^ 
who,  to  fome  of,  her  fruit-piedes,  has  giveii 

“ The  glow  of  nature,  and  the  bloom  of  fprlng^^* 

We  rhight  grace  thfs^  lift  with  many  other  names  ^ 
but  to  Mifs  Linwood  it  was  referved  to'  produce- 
d collection,  which/  confidering  its  magnitude 
and  ercellenCe/  muft  be  deemed  a'  rhonument, 
hot  only  of  uncommon  genius,  but  of  ah’  induftry  an(T 
perfeverance  which  fufpafles’  the  long  long  labours  of 
Penelope  at  her  procraftinated  weh.  He^r  works  exhi- 
bit all  honourable  hiftory  of  that  part  of  her  life  i^hich' 
is  paft  ; but  as  her  talenta  entitle  her  to  dt  place  iri  this 
miscellany,  and  as  many  of  the  many  thoufahds  who' 
have  vifited  the  exhibition  in  Hanover- fquare,  will  natu- 
rally wifti  to  know  fome  particulars^  of  the  creator  of 
that  nuoHJ  of  vjonders,  we  have  endeavoured  to  pro-" 
cure  all  the  information  we  could  {and  it  is  very  flen-’ 
der ) of  the  artift  who  produced  it. 

Her  family  is  of  Northamptonfhife,  where  tJiey  have 
refided  for  fome  ages  in  fituations  highly  refpedable. 
She  was  born  in  Warwick  (hire,  and  has,  from  her  very 
early  years,  refided  in  Leicefter^ 

Like 

* This  eftabUfhment^  fo  honourable  to  her  niajsfly,  Is  ffill  conti- 
nued ; (he  allows  goob  per  annum  for  the  education  and  accompliib- 
ment  of  five.orphan  daughters  of  clergymen, 

t The  Quaker,  vridoxT  of  the  late  Or.  Knowle?. 
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Like  many  other  perfons  who  have  had  a bias  to  wha£ 
has  marked  and  done  honour  to  their  future  lives  by  very 
trivial  caufes,  tins  lady  owes  her  firH:  thought  of  an  art,' 
tn  which  (he  has  fo  highly  diftinguifhed  herfelf,  to  a very 
trifling  circumftance. 

About  the  year  1782,  a friend  Tent  hef  a large  col- 
le6bon  of  prints  in  the  various  ftile's  of  ftroke,  mezzo- 
finto,  &c.  They  were  left  with  no  other  |view  than 
that  of  affording  her  a few  days  amufement.  lnfpe<^- 
ing  them  with  the  eye  of  genius,  (he  conceived  that 
the  force  of  an  engraving  might  be  united  with  the  foft- 
nefs  of  a mezzotinto.  Unacquainted  with  the  u(e  of  aqua 
fortis  in  etching,  a (Iranger  to  the  mode  of  fcraping  jC 
mezzotinto,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  engraving 
in  (troke,  and  the  whole  ufe  of  the  burin,  (he  had  no 
inrtrument  but  her  needle  to  make  the  experiment* 
With  that  (he  endeavoured  to  realize  and  embody  her 
fiift  idea,  by  copying  fuch  prints  as  moft  (^ruck 
her  attention,  with  the  rovings  of  black  and  puce  co- 
loured filk  upon  white  farfnet.  The  needle,  in  her  hands, 
became  like  the  fpear  of  Ithuriel  ^ (hfe  touched  her  ground- 
work, her  figures  alfumed  form  and  flarted  into  life. 

Encouraged  by  the  applaufe  which  was  bellowed  on 
her  firft  works,  (he  made  copies  of  a (lill  larger  fize  ; ajid 
the  Emprefs  of  RiilTia  being  then  confidered  as  the 
grand  protedor  of  genius,  and  feeming  defnous  ofma* 
king  her  court  the  repofitory  of  every  great  work  of 
art  that  was  pioduced  in  Europe,  Mifs  Idnwood  was  ad- 
vifed  to  prefent  a fpecimen  to  the  Emprefs.  Not  know- 
ing the  extent  of  her  own  powers,  nor  having  then 
a thought  of  making  a colledion,  (he  confented,  and 
configned  a large  pidure  to  Peter(burgh,  which,  in 
Qdober  1 783,  was  prefented  to  her  Imperial  Majefly 
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by  her  then  favourite  general  Landlkoy.  She  exprcHTeJ 
the  highefi;  admiration  of  the  performance,  faid  it  wa^ 
an  exquifite  work,  and,  in  that  branch  of  art,  unquefti- 
onably  the  fineft  in  the  world,  and  ordered  Lanfkoy  to 
make  fuch  a prefent  to  the  artift  as  Ihould  be  worthy 
of  the  work,  and  of  herfelf.  v But  death  countermandecf 
{he  commands  of  the  Emprefs,  ,for  the  general  departed 
this  life*  a few  weeks  afterwards,  nof  dared  any  one  in 
the  court  of  Peterfburgh  to  mention  either  his  name,  or 
aught  in  which  he  had  been  a party,  to  the  Imperial 
Catlierine.  But,  however  neglected  the  artid,  the  pic- 
ture is  highly  didinguifhed,  and  now  occupies  a favourite 
fituation  in  the  Emperor’s  palace 

Thefirft  attempt  Mifs  Lin  wood  made  to  imitate  paint- 
ings was  in  1785,  and  fhe  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  in 
1786,  die  fubfnitted  to  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  the  St.  Peter,  from  Guido ; the 
Head  of  Lear,  from  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds ; and  a Hare,- 
frorii  the  Houghton  cohesion.  For  this  the  fociety  voted 
her  a medal,  on  which  is  engraven,  between'  tv/o  branch-^ 
es  of  laurel,  excellent  imitations  op  pictures 
IN  NEEDLE-WORK.”  Xbc  writer  of  this  article  remenir 
bers  fo  have  feen,  and  much  admired  thefe  exquiflte  fp'e- 
cmhens  of  the  art. 

BetvVeen  that  period  and  1789,  fhe  macfe  great  addi- 
tions to  her  cofledion,  and,  in  that  jifear,  copied  the  Sal- 
\a:cr  Mundi,  from  a pi6turej  by  Guido,  in  the  coilc£fion  of 
tiie  Earl  of  Eitetef  ; fof  which  exquifite"  production, 
the  writer  has  been  informed,  on  authority  which  he  con- 
fides.in,  fhe  was  once  oifered  the  immenfe  lum  of  three 
thoufand  guineas. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  cudomary  for  ladies  to  prefent 
fcarfs  to  their  favourite  heroes  j but  dap  of  chivalry  are' 
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no  more  y Mifs  Linwood  has,  however,  had  the  honour 
of  having  wrought  the  firft  banner  that  has  been  offer- 
ed to  any  affo’ciatioii,  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
prefent  hoililities,  and  of  having,'  in  the  year  1 794,  pre- 
fented  it  to  the  united  corps  of  cavalry  and  yeomanry 
of-  Leiceflerfhife.  It  is  her  own  compdfition,'  extremely 
well  thought,’  and  finifhed  with  a nefatnefs  that  has  been* 
rarely ’united  with  fo  much  force. 

To’ return  to’ the  art  which  this  lady  profefles,  we  have 
been  informed  that  the  was  never  regularly  inftru6ted 
in  drawing,  but  certain  it  is  that  (he  has  iincornmon 
merit  in  painting,  both  in  crayons,  diftemper,  and 
colours ; draws  with  accuracy,  tafte  and  fpirit,  and  in 
her  paintings  at  the  Leicefter  ball-room  j &c.  the  per* 
fpe6tive  is  precifely  correiSt.  , . 

Her  firft  thought. of  making  an  exhibition  of  her  own 
, paintings  originated  in  fom'e  pidures  which  fhe  fom’e 
years  fince  fent  to  the  Royal  Academy,  being  lefijfed 
^dmiflion  ; as  by  a law,  which  like  that  of  the  Medes  and 
Perfians,’  altereih  not,  they  rej’eiSt  every  thing  irt  needle- 
work. 

To  enumerate  the  various  rherit^  of  her  exhibition  19 
fcarcely  neceffary,  it  is  before  the  public,  and  the  at-^ 
Mention'  with  which  it  has  been  honoured,  reflects  equal 
firaife  on'  the  tafte  of  the  metropolis  and  the  talents  of 
the  artift.*  ^ , 

1799  1800.  t £ From* 

♦ A Dialogue  in  Mifs  tlinwood^s  exhibition  rooms,  Hanover*rquarc. 

Juft  return’d  from  ihe  tout — with  complexion  quite  bilious,’ 

A fqueaK  in  hi^  voice,  aAd  an  air  fupercilious,— 

161 R Vi  sTo,— i-fweet  feent'ed  with  Warren’s  perfume, 

Stept  out  of  his  chariot  at  Linwood’s  great  room  ; 

And  there, — in  an  ^nglo  Italian  oration,’ 

To  a’  man  of  true  tafte,  thus  depifted  the  nation  f ^ , 

What 
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From  the  late  and  the  prefent  prefident  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  almcfl;  every  other  artift  of  eminence  in 
the  kingdom,  her  works  have  received  the  higheft  and 
mofl-  generous  praife  ; and  Sir  Joihua  Reynolds  gave  a 
fanalon  to  his  approbation,  by  pointing  out  which  of  his 
own  pif^ures  would  have  the  beft  effect  in  her  copies. 
From  him,  as  well  as  the  late  Lords  Exeter,  Gains- 
borough, .&:c.  &c.  fhe  had  many  capital  paintings,  of 
which  her  imitations  are  now  in  Hanover-fquare. 

She  is  now  adding  to  her  collection,  by  copying  two 
(the  Woodman  in*  a ftorm,  and  the  Shepherds  Boy) 
from  the  late  inimitable  Gainibcrough,  lent  to  her  by 
Colonel  Edward  Noel,  and  two  (Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
Ephraim  and  Manafleh)  from  Norrhcotc.  " 

T he  following  very  elegant  flanzas  w^ere  written  by  a 

lady,  and  a fhort  time  fince  inferted  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine, 

ON  MISS  LINVVOOD's  ADMIRABLE  PICTURES  IN 
NEEDLE-WORK. 

‘Vrhcd  Egypt’s  Tone,  a ru(fe,  urtutor’d  race, 

LearnM  with  wild  forms,  the  obelitk  to  grace, 

And  mould  the  idol  god  in  duttile  earth, 

The  loom  and  polith’d  needle  took  their  birth. 

V.  h;n 

What  Goths  are  thefe  Englith  ; how  ftupid  a crew  ! 

How  devoid  of  alt  talle,  talent,  gcut^  or  vertu  ! 

Had  they  feen  what  I’ve  feen,  when  I faunter’d  thro*  Rome, 
ii.'TO  junk  v/ould  be  all  that  they  nneet  with  at  home. 

“ Were  Julio  Romano,  and  Cario  Marat, 

With  Guido,  and  Raphael  divine,  and  all  that  ! 

With  thefe  needle  work  thinjgs  to  be  plac’d  in  a row,— 

Pray  which  do  you  thigk  would  difplay  the  beft  (how  ?” 

“ Why  faith,”  replies  Ma  nly,  “ with  you  I admire 
I a Guido  the  eafe,  and  in  Rofa  the  fire—  , . ’ ... 

But  Lin  WOOD,  though  Ki'trfted,  mull  (till  keep  her  place, 

And  rival  them  ail  both  in  colour  and  grate  1” 
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vi’hen  doom’d  to  dull  obfcurlty  no  more, 

FalT^ Science  reign’d  on  each  furrounding  (hore, 

And  ftretch’d  her  arm  o’er  Greece  and  early  Rome,’ 
Still  in  her  train  appear’d  the  labours  of  the  loom. 
When  Gothic  night  o’erwhelm’d  the  chearful  day, 
And  kulpturc,  painting,  all  neglected  lay, 

And  furious  man,  creation’s  favage  lord, 

Knew  but  the  hunter’s  fpear,  the  murderer’s  fword  f 
Our  I'ofter  fexembofs’d  the  broider’d  veil, 

In  flowery  robe  the  blooming  hero  dreft  ; 

Or  rang’d  in  tap’flry ’s  glowing  colours  bright  ^ 

The  mimic  crefts,  and  long  embattled  fight. 

Now  learning’s  better  fun-beam  (hone  anew,’ 

And  Gothic  horrors  gloomy  night  withdrew  ; 

Again  Prometheus  wak’d  the  fenfelefs  clay, 

Grace,  beauty,  order  leap’d  to  fecond  day. 

Moft  did  the  manly  arts  its  influence  feel. 

The  pencil  chas’d  the  houl'ewife’s  humbler  fteel  j 
Rent  was  the  aged  tap’ftry  from  the  wall, 

Exulting  genius  gloried  in  its  fall  ; 

To  monftrous  fliapes,  and  hideous  forms  uncoutbj 
Succeeded  nature  fair,  angelic  truth, 

Theartift,  man,  awoke  the  vidtor’s  lay,’ 

And  women’s  labours  crumbled  in  decay. 

Then  Lin  wood  rofe,  infpir’dat  once  to' give 
The  matchlefs grace  that  bids  the  pifture  live  ; 

With  the  bold  air,  the  lovely  laftiog  die,  ' 

That  fills  at  once  and  charms  the  wondering  eye/ 

Hail ! better  Amazon,  to  thee  belong 
The  critic’s  plaudits  and  the  poet’s  foflg,' 

To  thee  may  fame  no  barren  laurels  bring,’ 

But  flowery  wreaths  that  bud  each  tiling  fpring. 


.L.  A," 
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NO  profefTion  has  afforded  better,  opportunity  for  the 
exercife  of  great  talent,  and  none  has  rewarded  it  with 
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higher  honours  or  higher  emolument  than  that  of  tni 
law.  It  is  a profefiion  alfo  which  has  this  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, that  it  offers  encouragement  -to  that  fort  of  (kill, 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  moderate  abilities,  but 
which  is  only  acquired  by  long  habits  of  diligent  re- 
fearch  and  patient  affiduity. 

The  fubjeft  of  the  following  memoir  has  been  gra- 
dually elevated  to  one  of  the  higheft  offices  of  his  pro- 
feffion.  No  man  ever  fet  out  with  fewer  advantages, 
derived  from  nature,  or  fortune,  or  connexion.  He  was 
born  at  Greddington,  in  Flintfliire,  in  which  country  his 
father  rcfided  on  his  efiate,  and  filled  the  office  of  juflice 
of  the  peace.  Mr.  Kenyon  was  educated  at  Ruthin,  in 
Denbighfhire,  and  at  a very  early  age  was  removed  by 
choice  of  his  parents,  in  order  to  be  placed  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Tomlinfon,  an  eminent  attorney  at  Nantwich,  in 
Chefhire,  as  an  articled  clerk. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  articles,  Mr.  Tomlinfon  died, 
and  as  it  was  intended  that  Mr.  Kenyon  fliould  have  car- 
ried on  the  pfadice  in  conjunfilion  with  that  gentleman, 
au  important  change  took  place  in  the  defiination  of  his 
life.  Determined  to  adventure  on  the  wider  fpace  of  ex- 
ertion, which  the  profefiion  of  a Counfel  allotted  to  him, 
he  entered  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  Trinity  Term,  1754,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  Hilary  Term,  1761. 

During  the  firft  years  of  his  profefiion,  Mr.  Kenyon’s 
advancement  was  fiew.  It  was  probably  retarded  by  thofe 
caufes,  which  mufl:  always  operate  againft  profefiional 
'men,  who  are  not  pufiied  into  notice  by  the  exertions 
and  recommendations  of  ftrong  and  powerful  connexions. 
And  it  would  be  no  derogation  from  the  talents  of  Mr.Ken- 
yon,  if  it  were  remarked,  that  be  was  not  fitted  by  the  pecu- 
liar powers  of  his  nund,  and  the  appropriate  character  of 
his  genius,  to  make  an  impieflion  at  firft  in  any  re- 
‘ fpeft 
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fpe£^  adequate  to  the  folidity  and  depth  of  his  judg- 
ment. The  department  of  the  fcience  on  which  he  has 
been  moft  intenfely  occupied,  has  been  that  of  convey- 
ancing ; a line  of  the  profefllon,  which  peculiar};,  de- 
mands habits  of  precife  and  patient  induftry,  rather  than 
fplendid  exertions  of  talent. 

But  the  merit  of  Mri  Kenyon,  as  a found  lawyer,  and 
an  induftrious  praditioner,  were  by  no  means  overlook- 
ed. He  rofe  into  pradlice  gradually,  but  his  footing  was 
Vine  and  ftrong.  The  greater  part  of  his  bufinefs  was 
what  is  called  chamber  bufinefs ; that  of  giving  opinions 
on  cafes  fubmitted  to  his  judgment,  ’and  of  drawing  con- 
veyances, and  bills  in  equity.  In  this  branch  of  the  pro- 
fefilon,  he  arrived  at  very  confiderable  eminence,  and  no 
legal  opinion  carried  with  it  more  weight  and  autho- 
lity  than  that  of  Mr.  Kenyon. 

About  this  time  he  contra61:ed  an  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Thurlow,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, a circumftance  to  which  fame  have  attributed 
his  rife  at  the  Chancery  bar  ; but  it  is  furely  more  pro' 
bable,  that  he  enfured  his  fuccefs  by  his  own  talents 
and  application.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery  his  pra^ice 
was  very  extenfive  and  lucrative ; and  he  had  already 
acquired  a very  large  fortune  by  his  bufinefs  in  that  court, 
when,  in  the  year  1782,  he  was  appointed  attorney- 
general,  and  chief  juftice  of  Chefter.  In  his  ‘promo- 
tion to  the  attorney-generalfhip,  Mr.  Kenyon  is  a fin- 
gular  inftance  of  the  acquifition  of  that  honour,  with- 
out ferving  the  intermediate  office  of  folicitor-general. 

About  this  period,  he  was  brought  into  Parliament,  and 
in  the  memorable  debates  on  Mr.  Fox’s  coalition  took  a 
very  zealous  and  ani.mated  part  againft  that  unfortunate 
meafure.  As  a political  character  he  was  expofed  to 
/atyrical  merriment  in  the  facetious  criticifms  of 
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the  Rolliad,  prefixed  to  which  there  is  a very  admira- 
ble likenefs  of  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  as  mafier  of  the  Rolls. 
To  this  latter  office  he  was  appointed  in  the  year  1784^ 
a place  of  confiderable  rank  and  honour  in  the  profefli- 
pn,  but  by  no  means  equal  in  cmolumetit  to  the  lucrative 
income  he  derived  from  his  profciTh^iial  exertions. 

In  this  fituaiion  he  remained  till  1788,  when  the  ve- 
nerable Earl  of  Mansfield  refigned  his  feat  on  the  bench, 
to  the  great  regret  of  the  bar  and  the  country,  after  hav- 
ing prefided  fo  many  years  in  the  Court  of  King’sBench, 
with  a*  dignity  and  firmnefs  fo  highly  honourable  to  his 
judicial  charadier  It  is  faid  that  this  great  man  main- 
tained a ftruggle  with  his  increafing  infirmities,  and  kept 
his  fituation,  notwithftanding  the  weaknefs  of  his  health, 
for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  his  vacant  feat  for  a judge 
to  whom  he  was  perfonally  attached  .by  long  habits  of 
friendffiip..  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  however,  received  this 
great  difiinction  on  the  refignation  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  was  at  the  fame  time  honoured  with  a peerage. 

Since  his  promotion  to  the  chief  jufticeffiip  of  Eng- 
land, his  lordffiip  has  exhibited  a more  confpicuous  part 
on  the  theatre  of  public  life.  A fundion  of  fuch  ex- 
tenfive  influence,  and  and  occupying  fo  vafl:  a fpace  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  neceffarily  expofes  the  chara6ler, 
and  the  condu£i  of  thofe  who  exercife  them,  to  much 
fcriitiny  and  animadverfion.  He  who  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  thefirft  criminal  and  civil  judicature  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which  the  mofl  momentous  controverfies  of  law 
are  decided,  and  the  mofl:  folerpn  queflions  of  property  ad- 
jufted,  muft  be  clothed  with  more  than  human  perfec- 
tion, to  efcape  cenfuve  and  imputation.  But  concern- 
ing the  integrity  of  Lord  Kenyon,  no  difpute  ever  en- 
tered into  the  mind  of  any  one,  who  has  been  at  al| 
converfant  with  the  bufinefs  of  our  courts  of  juflice. 
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There  is  however  an  excefs  of  zeal  in  morals  as  v;ell  as  in 
religion,  which  may  occafionally  betray  rhe  beit  and  the 
wifcft  men  into  intemperance  and  vehemence  of  ex’^ri  ih- 
on.  Perhaps  the  roble  judge  is  too  frequently  earned 
- away  by  this  generousenthufiafm  Bur  much  ougin  to  be 
indulged  to  feeling  when  it  is  on  the  fute  of  virtue  ; and 
that  is  a cold  auftere  philofophy  which  would  reftram 
the  fenfibilities  of  an  honeH;  mind,  when  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  fervice  of  good  morals  and  religion. 

In  exhibiting  an  impartial  character  of  Lord  Ken- 
yon, it  is  impolTible  not  to  advert  to  the  quicknefs  and 
irratability  of  his  temper,  which  have  been  frequently 
objected  to  him.  Tiiefe  unqueilionably  are  not  judi 
cial  qualities.  Succeeding  to  a man  fo  remarkable 
for  the  mildnefs  and  urbanity  of  his  mannei,  it  is  not 
extraordinary,  that  too  much  animadverfion  ih.ould  have 
been  exercifed  on  the  temper  of  the  noble  judge.  The 
want  of  courteoufnefs  is  more  peculiarly  noticed  in  a 
fituation  of  fuch  high  rank  and  fuch  honourable  eftima- 
tion.  Yet  we  believe  it  to  be  in  a great  meafure  a 
habit  arifing  from  a conftitutional  irritability,  which 
has  been  frequently  found  to  baffle  all  the  vigilance 
and  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  fubdue  it. 
But  it  cannot  be  diffembltd,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
dire6t!y  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  judicial  cha- 
radter,  than  the  exhibition  of  fretfijl  and  choleric  dif- 
pofitions. 

If  the  name  of  Lord  Kenyon  defeends  to  pofterity, 
it  will  defeend  with  the  praifes  of  all  good  men,  for 
his  firm  and  preferving  exertions,  to  keep  the  chan- 
nels of  law  clear  and  unpolluted  by  low  and  fordid 
practices.  Over  the  attornics  of  his  Court,  he  has  ex- 
eicifed  a vigilant  and  falutary  authority,  of  which  the 
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Utility  has  been  already  very  extenfively  experienced. 
No  profefiion  contains  within  it  more  honourable  and 
upright  pra^lifers ; none  has  afforded  greater  encourage- 
ment to  Jow  and  defperate  adventurers.  Thefe  af« 
evils  infeparable  from  the  profelTton  ; but  it  is  the  duty 
of  thofe  entrurted  with  the  adminiffration  of  the  laws 
to  preferve  their  purity  and  foundnefs,  as  far  as  hu- 
man caution  and  vigilance  can  be  extended.  Thofe 
low  pettyfoggers  in  law,  the  profelfors  of  mean  quib- 
bles and  defpicable  evafions,  have  contributed  to  brin^ 
law  itfelf  into  diffionourable  eftimation,  among  thofe, 
who  from  thefe  partial  abufes,  are  led -into  unjuft  in- 
ferences againft  the  fyftem  itfelf.  But  it  ought  to  be 
lemembered,  that,  by  the  ordinary  difpenfations  of  pro- 
vidence, great  evils  grow  up  with  great  benefits;  and 
that  the  worft  and  moft  peftilemia!  evils,  are  engen- 
ilered  in  the  heat  and  luxuriance  of  the  greateft  of 
our  bleifings. 

Nor  can  it  be  forgotten,  in  a review  of  the  public 
character  of  Lord  Kenyon,  that  he  has  moft  effe6lually 
vindicated  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  morality,  in  thofe 
trials  of  adultery,  which  at  different  times,  have  come 
l)efore  him.  He  has  expreffed  a virtuous  indignation 
in  terms  at  once  impreflive  and  appropriate.  Neither 
rank,  nor  wealth,  nor  ftation,  are  prute6fed  from  the 
juft  animadverfion  they  incur  in  thefe  loathfome  and 
deteftable  tranfa6tions ; and  under  his  Lordftiip’s  direc- 
tions, the  moft  exemplary  damages  have  been  award- 
ed to  plaintiffs,  in  thpfe  cafes  which  have  appear- 
ed under  many  circumftances  of  aggravation.  His 
■Lordfhip  has,  in  this  refpe6t,  done  much  towards 
the  reftraint  of  this  faftiionable  and  prevailing  profli- 
gacy. Yet  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  law  concerning  adultery  as  it  now  ftands,  i^ 
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^eccnanly  very  limited  and  imperfe^.  If  adultery  be 
an  offence  againft  good  morals,  if  the  invafion  of  the 
marriage  bed  be  a crime  deferving  of  civil  denunci- 
ation, a law  which  merely  operates  as  a pecuniary  per 
nalty  muff  be  ineffeQ;ual  ro  its  reftraint  and  extirpa- 
tion. Civil  puniffiment  ought  to  be  adjuffed  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime  ; and  if  this  be  an  offence  of 
high  enormity,  there  is  furely  fome  palpable  defeat  in 
our  jurifpruder.ce,  uhich  conhders  it  only  as  a civil 
trefpafs,  for  which  a defendant  is  to  make  a pecunia- 
ry conppenfation. 

Another  feature  of  Lord  Kenyon’s  magifferial  cha- 
rader  is  be  difeerned  in  the  feverity  with  which  he 
has  adminiftered  the  juffice  of  the  land,  on  the  per- 
nicious tribe  of  gamblers  who  have  lor  fome  years 
infeffed  this  metropolis.  This  has  proved  a difficult 
but  not  impraflicable  undertaking ; the  vice  having  Im- 
perceptibly tainted  the  morals  of  the  people  in  every 
condition*  of  life  ; a vice,  however,  by  no  means  na- 
tural to  Engliffimen,  but  the*  fruit  of  thofe  foreign  im- 
portations, which,  with  the  manners  and  luxuries,  have 
introduced  the  follies  and  profligacy  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  were  impoffible  to  give  a minute  account  of  Lord 
Kenyon’s  public  life,  which  would  be  the  hiftory  of 
what  has  been  tranfaded  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
for  nearly  thefe  laft  ten  years.  Of  his  decifions,  for 
the  mod  part,  the  fairnefs  and  foundnefs  are  undifputcd, 
Thofe  are  his  beff  judgments,  in  which  cafes  of  real 
property  are  determined  ; and  they  abound  with  all 
the  learning  and  ingenuity  which  are  communicated  by 
' long  pradice,  and  the  long  exerqife  of  his  mi(id  on 
jhefe  fubjeds. 

Th^ 
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The  ftyle  of  Lord  Kenyon  is  chiefly  technical,  con- 
fifting  of  phrafcs  and  words  derived  from  a long  courfe 
of  legal  reading.  In  the  ufe  of  language  he  is  very 
unlkiflul  ; he  fometimes  clothes  itrong  ideas  in  energe- 
irc  ciiQiion  ; but  his  ftrength  of  expreflion  is  never  fof- 
tened  by  grace  or  elegance.  In  his  fentences,  he  is 
quaint,  and  affected  ; having  acquired  from  intercourfes 
with  books  of  legal  difquifition,  the  flitf  and  unbending 
formality  of  the  writers  on  law,  none  of  whom,  except 
Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  William  Blackflone  had  any  Ikill 
in  the  art  of-compofition.  Nor  is  this  apparent  qiiaint- 
nefs  relieved  by  his  newly  acquired  habit  of  thruftiiig 
Latin  quotations  into  his  fpeeches,  without  duly  confi- 
dering  how  far  they  illuflrate  or  apply  to  the  fubje6t 
on  which  he  is  difcourfing,  and  by  means  of  which  his 
di^Iion  is  fometimes  ludicroufly  pyeballed,  aiid  incongru.- 
ous.  For  thefe  deft(£ts,  an  imperfeft  or  irregular  edu- 
cation will  account.  But  it  is  eafy,  notwithflanding, 
to  obferve  in  the- fpeeches  of  Lord  Kenyon,  the  opera- 
tions of  a ftrong  underflanding,  illuminated  by  clear 
and  diflin6t  perceptions. 

Delicacy  forbids  us  to  fay  much  concerning  the  por 
Jitical  chara6ler  of  the  noble  Lord.  It  would  have 
contributed  more  to  the  genuine  and  durable  reputar 
tion  of  his  Lordfhip,  if  he  had  on  no  occafion  exhibited, 
in  his  judicial  ftation,  a mind  heated  and  exafperated 
by  the  politics  of  the  day.  It  is  a refledlon,  which 
ought  to  be  imprelTed  on  the  minds  of  all  in  high  and 
elevated  rank,  that  the  fame  which  is  acquired  by  a 
fubfervience  to  the  intrigue  or  paflTions  of  the  times,  is 
fugitive  and  precarious  ; that  the  inflrument  of  a par- 
ty is  foon  forgotten,  and  the  very  memorial  of  his  name 
foon  burled  in  oblivion.  But  he  who,  in  the  difcharge 
of  his  duties  to  his  country,  holds  a fleady  courfe 
betwixt  the  contending  fadions,  neither  tempted  by 
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the  hope  oF  profeflional  preferment,  nor  terrified  by  the 
menaces  of  minifierial  hatred,  has  fecured  a reputation, 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  political  caprice,  or  perfonal 
malice. 

His  Lordfhip  is  much  efieemed  in  private  life  * He 
married,  in  1773,  his  coufin  Mary,  daughter  of  George 
Kenyon,  Efq.  of  Peele,  in  Lancalhire,  by  whom  he 
has  three  fons,  Lloyd,  George,  and  Thomas. 

X. 
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THE  profpe6Is  of  Mr.  Hafiings,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  were  not  very  favourable.  Although  defeended 
from  an  ancient  family  that  formerly  held  confiderable 
landed  poflefTions,  his  more  immediate  ancefiors  were  not 
in  affluent  circumfiances.  His  father,  who  was  a clergy- 
man, and  enjoyed  a benefice  at  Churchill,  a village  near 
Daylesford,  in  Worcefterfliire,  feems  to  have  left  him  " 
without  fortune ; for  the  expence  as  well  as  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  on  an  uncle,  Mr.  Howard  Hafiings, 
who  lent  him  to  Wefiminfier  fchool ; on  whofe  death 
he  was  thrown  entirely  on  the  benevolence  of  ftrangers, 
Dodor  Nichols,  the  head  mafier  of  Wefiminfter,  hav- 
ing 

* He  's  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  temperate  and  regular  men  of. his  rank 
ofthepTcfent  time.  He  rifes  by  fix  in  the  morning,  and  retires  to  reft, 
except  when  engaged  in  public  bufinel's,  by  ten  in  the  evening.  He  feldom 
drinks  wine  or  fpinis,  is  always  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  divine  fervice, 
and  in  his  family  and  among  his  relatives  is  greatly  refpe£ted  and  beloved. 
His  benevolent  attention  to  the  numerous  diltreflcd  and  injured  perlor.s, 
who  apply  to  him  for  legal  advice,  is  an  aiiiiabie  trait  of  his  charablcr 
which  cannot  be  too  much  known. 

f Vide  t/ig  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Greaves  in  t!ie  early  part  of  the  volume. 
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fng  generoufly  offered  to  furniffi  money  to  complete  Fits 
education  at  Oxford,  where  he  then  was,  and  Mr. 
Crefwick,  an  India  Dire^^or  and  executor  to  his  uncle, 
propofing  to  fend  him  to  Bengal  with  a writer’s  ap- 
pointment. Whatever  Mr.  Haftings’  pecuniary  cir- 
cumftance^  were  at  this  period,  the  offer  of  Dr.  Ni- 
chols is  a ffroijg  prefumption  in  behalf  of  his  t dents 
and  charadler  as  a youth  ; and  the  philofopher  ma)  be 
allowed  to  lament  that  he  did  not  prefer  a continuance 
at  college,  where  there  was  a chance  of  his  becoming  a 
benefafitor  to  human  nature,  through  the  medium  of 
literary  employments. 

Mr  Haflings  accepted  of  the  India  Director’s  offer; 
and,  failing  from  England  in  the  winter  of  1749,  arrived 
at  Calcutta  in  the  enfuing  fummer.  The  education  of 
Mr,  Mailings  for  public  life  may  be  properly  dated  from 
this  period.  Mr.  Mailings  fays  of  himfclf,  in  his  defence 
during  the  impeachment,  “ With  the  year  1750,  I en- 
tered the  ftrvice  of  the-Eaft  India  Company  ; and  from 
that  fervice  I have  derived  all  my  official  habits,  all  the 
knowledge  which  I poffefs,  and  all  the  principles  which 
were  to  regulate  my  condudl  in  it.”  This  fehool,  it 
muff  be  confeffed,  is  not  very  fit  to  produce  a mind  of 
comprehenfive  philanthropy.  An  able  agent  fora  trading 
company,  or  a ikillful  taik-maffer  of  provinces  fubjugar 
ted  to  a foreign  yoke,  it  might  well  prepare ; but  it 
feems  to  poffefs  no  circumffances  that  in  their  nature 
could  go  beyond  thofe  objeds.  Whatever  were  its  ca- 
pacities, Mr.  Mailings  was  fairly  provided  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  them  all.  He  was  acute,  obferving,  and  enterr 
prifing;  and  he  foon  was  placed  in  the  midff  of  affairs, 
with  great  exterior  advantages.  He  was  at  firff  attached 
to  one  of  the  factories  in  Bengal ; from  which  he  was 
foon  fent  on  bufineft  into  the  interior  parts  of  that  pro- 
vince. 
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Vince,  where  to  novelty  of  fcene  were  added  opportunity 
for  ftudy,  and  various  intererting  motives  for  enquiry. 
Mr.  Haftings  w'as  not  accuftomed  to  throw  away  any 
means  of  improvement.  He  applied  himfelf  aifiduoufly 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Perfian  language ; to  the  general  cul- 
tivation of  his  talents ; and  to  a minute  obfcrvation  of 
the  circumflances  and  nature  of  the  Englifli  eftablilh'* 
ments  in  India. 

In  1756,  Surajah  Doulah,  having  made  himfelf  mafl-er 
of  Calcutta,  iflued  orders  for  the  feizing  of  all  the  Englilh 
in  Bengal,  and  Mr.  Haflings  was  one  of  thofe  who  were^ 
carried  prifoners  to  Moorfhadabad,  that  tyrant’s  capilal. 
Even  at  that  court,  Mr.  Haflings  had  already  acquired 
prote6tors.  He  received  many  marks  of  favour ; and 
was  permitted  to  refide  at  the  Dutch  fadlory  of  Calca- 
pore.  When  Colonel  Clive  (afterwards  Lord  Clive) 
retook  Calcutta,  Mr.  Haflings  fervcd  as  a volunteer  in 
his  army,  and  w^as  prefent  at  the  night  attack  of  the  Na- 
bob’s camp.  ' t 

, On  the  refloration  of  the  company’s  affairs  by  Colonel 
Clive,  Mr.  Haflings  returned  to  his  civil  employments ; 
and  when  Surajah  Doulah  was  depofed,  Mr.  Haflings 
was  appointed  the  Englifh.  miniflerat  the  court  of  his  fuc- 
ceffor.  In  that  pofl  he  recommended  him/olf  to  further 
notice;  and,  in  1761,  was  made  a member  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Bengal.  He  returned  to  England  about  four 
years  after  this  lafl  appointment;  but  having  brought 
with  him  only  part  of  his  acquifitions,  and,  his  remittances 
of  the  remainder  in  fome  manner  failing,  he  'endea- 
voured to  make  interefl  to  return  to  India;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fa<5l:,  that  this  man  who  afterwards  became  all 
powerful  with  the  company,  could  not  at  that  time  ob- 
tain fnch  a permifEon. 
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' Mr.  Haflings  now  lived  in  England,  cultivating  lite- 
rature,  and  enjoying  the  fociety  of  men  of  genius: 
among  whom  were  the  great  Lord  Mansfield  and  Dr* 
Samuel  Johnfon.*  In  1766^  the  year  after  his  return, 
he  made  a propofition  to  eftablifh  a profeflbrfhip  of  the 
Perfian  language  at  Oxford,  with  a view,  among  other 
motives,  to  his  obtaining  the  emoluments  of  that  fitua* 
tion,  in  aid  of  his  own  income,  which  is  faid  to  have 
^been  very  narrow  ; but  a furprifing  revolution  was  pre- 
paring in  his  fortunes.  In  the  winter  of  the  fame  year, 
Mr.  Hafiings  being  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  during  an  enquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany, attraded  general  notice.  And  in  1 767,  he  was 
appointed  a member  of  the  council  of  Madras:  with  a 
provifion  that  he  was  to  fucceed  to  the  government  of 
that  prefidency.  Mr.  Hafiings  remained  in  that  fitua- 
lion  rill  1771,  when  the  company  appointed  him  gover- 
nor of  Bengal.  In  1773,  he  was  named  governor  gene- 
ral of  Bengal  for  five  years,  under  the  authority  of  an 
act  of  parliament.  In  1778,  he  was  Continued  for  one 
year  more;  in  1779,  again  for  one  year ; in  1781,  for 
ten  years ; and  in  i 784,  his  appointment  was  confirmed 
by  the  dSt  of  parliament  that  formed  the  prefent  govern- 
ment of  India.  In  1785,  however,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, having  been  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Ben- 
gal more  than  thirteen  years,  and  pofTeffing,  during  that 

time, 

* Three  letters  to  him  from  the  Doftor  have  beco  preferved  by  Mr. 
Bftlwcll who,  i'peakmg  of  the  coadefcenfion  with  which  Mr.  Hartings 
communicated  to  him  thefe  letters,  delineates  the  following  fhort  Iketch  of 
bis  character:  “ Warren  Haftings,  a man  whole  regard  refle£ts  dignity 
e.’en  upon  Jobnfon  ; a man,  the  extent  of  whole  abilities  was  equal  to  that 
of  his  power;  and  who,  by  thole  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  him  ia 
private  life,  is  admired  for  bis  literature  and  tafte,  and  beloved  for  the  can- 
dour, moderation,  and  mildnefs,  of  his  charadler.  V/ere  1 capable  of 
paying  a fuitable  tribute  of  admiration  to  him,  I (bould  certainly  not  with- 
hold it  at  a moment  when  it  is  not  poffible  that  1 fhould  be  iurpcdled  of  be- 
ing an  interelled  ft  fttcrer.  But  how  weak  would  be  rny  voice,  after  that 
■ot  millions  whom  he  governed.” 
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time,  a’bfolute  power  over  an  extent  of  territory  as  large 
and  as  populous  as  all  the  nations  of  Europe  united  ! 

It  is  impcifible  for  any  man  of  integrity  liafiily  to 
touch  the  fcenes  of  Mr.  Haftings’  interefting  and  fplen- 
did  government  in  India,  without  apprehenf.on  and  un- 
eafmefs.  To  fcreen  the  public  delinquent,  is  among  the 
greateft  of  public  crimes;  and  to  traduce  the  chara£l:er 
of  individuals  is  the  blacked:  of  pr'vaic  wrongs  : but  to 
fhun  both  of  thefe  midakes,  would  demand  a quantity 
of  time,  and  a laborioufnefs  of  invtdigation  that  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  a work  of  this  kind.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  juft  mean  to  decline  the  difeufhon  here  of  the  mo- 
ral charader  of  Mr.  Haftings’s  government,  and  to  fur- 
rjifh  a mere  Iketch  of  the  prominent  events.  ■ , 

The  government  of  Bengal,  wdth  Mr.  Haftings  at  its 
head,  was  vefted,  in  i 772,  wdth  almoft  unlimited  pow- 
ers. It  had  been  the  euftom,  from  the  time  the  com- 
pany acquired  the  fovereignty  of  that  immenfe  province, 
in  1765,  to  intrud  the  departments  of  t tie  revenues, 
and  of  judicial  proceedings  to  miniders,  natives  of  the 
country.  The  annual  revenues  were  a million  below 
the  fum  they  were  calculated  to  produce.  Mr.  Hadings 
offered  a great  revolution.  He  changed  the  whole  face 
of  the  interior  adminidration  in  the  departments  of 
finance  and  judicature.  He  had  fcarcely  time  to  breathe 
from  thefe.  operations,  when  war  broke  out  with  France, 
and  the  Englifh  territories  in  India  were  at  once  prefted 
by  a great  force  from  Europe,  and  the  principal  natives 
powers  of  the  country.  In  the  midd  of  thefe  difBcuI- 
ties  Mr.  Hadings  had  to  contend  a long  time  wdth  a 
powerful  oppofition  in  his  own  council.  In  defiance  of 
fo  many  untoward  circumdances,  the  company’s  affairs 
wore  a better  afpe6f.'  Their  annual  revenue  w^as  in- 
creafed  from  three  to  five  millions.  Their  enemies  among 
the  native  Princes  were  dedroyed  or  won  to  their  alli- 
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ance— and  India  had  even  fomething  to  ofFer  fo  France 
towards  the  adjuilment  of  peace  for  England.  Nothing 
of  all  this  can  be  denied.  Perhaps  under  the  mixed  Tyf- 
tem  of  trade  and  conqueft  that  belongs  to  the  Englifti 
pofTenions  in  India,  no  man  could  have  done  more  than' 
Mr.  Haftings  did  for  his  employers.  But  then,  it  is  ftil/ 
to  be  afked— what  was  the  price  fuifering  humanity  gave 
for  a ^trading  company’s  increafe  of  revenue,  and  aCqui- 
Utions  of  territory  ? 

During  Mr.  Hadings’  adminirtration^  the  affairs  of  the 
company  and  the  condudi  of  their  fervants  in  India  were' 
the  fubjedts  of  various  difcuffions  and  proceedings  in  the' 
houfe  of  commons.  Twice  a vote  pafTed  for  the  recall 
of  Mr.  Haftings.  On  one  of  thefe  occafions,  the  houfe' 
c'ame  to  that  refolution  on  the  following  motion  of  Mr/ 
Dundas,  at  prefent  one  of  his  Majefly’s  principal  fecreta-' 
ries  of  ftate . 

That  Warren  Plafting's,'  Efq  governor-general  of 
Bengal,  and  William  Plornby,  Efq.  prefident  of  the' 
council  at  Bombay,  having,  in  fundry  inftances,  a6te(f 
in,  a manner  repugnant  ro  the  honor  aiid  policy  of  this 
nation,  and  thereby  brought  great  calamities  on  India/ 
and  enormous  expences  on  the  Eaft  .India  Company,  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  diretlor's  of  the  faid  corhpany  to  pur- 
fue  all  legal  and  cfre<5Iual  means  for  the  removal  of  the 
faid  governor-general  and  prefrdent  from  their  refpe6live^ 
offices,  and  to  recall  them  to  Great  Britain.’^ 

In  confequence  of  thefe  votes,  the  direflors  came  tV 
oorrefpondent  refolutions ; but  their  meafures  were  de- 
feated by  rubfequent  refolutions  of  the  proprietors,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  bent  on  continuing  Mr.  HalT 
ings  in  his  employment. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1785,  the  day  of  Mr; 
Haftings’  arrival  in  England,  Mr.  Burke  gave  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  move  an  impeachment  of  him 
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in  the  enfuing  feiTion.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1785,  Mr. 
Burke  exhibited  twenty  articles  of  impeachment  againft  Mr. 
Haftings,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  two  more  but 
it  was  not  till  April  10th,  1787,  that  the  impeachment  was 
voted  •,  it  was  then  carried  without  a divifion.  The  follow- 

* The  twenty-two  articles,  occupy  an  oftavo  volume  of  46oelofely  print- 
cd  pages  ; the  following  are  their  fubftance  : 

5.  With  grofs  injuflice,  cruelty,  and  treachery  againft  the  faith  of  nations, 
in  hiring  Britilh  foldiers  for  the  purpofe  of  extirpating  the  innocent  and 
helplel's  people  who  inhabited  the  Rohlllas. 

II.  With  ufing  the  authority  delegated  to  him  through  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  for  treating  the  King  Shaw  Allum,  Emperor  of  Indoftan,  or 
otherwife  the  Great  Mogul,  with  the  greateft  cruelty,  in  bereaving  him  of 
confiderable  ten-itory,  and  withholding  forcibly  that  tribute  of  26  lacks  of 
rupees,  which  th^  company  engaged  to  pay  as  an  annual  tribute  or  compen.- 
fation  for  their  holding  in  his  name  the  Duannee  of  the  rich  and  valuable  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  and  Bahar,  and  Oriifa. 

III.  With  various  inftances  of  extortion,  and  other  deeds  of  mal-admi- 
niftration  againft  the  Rajah  of  Benares.  This  article  conhfted  of  three  dif- 
ferent parts,  in  each  of  which  Mr.  Haftings  was  charged  with  the  moft  wan- 
ton opprelTton  and  cruelties.— He  gave  in  papers  concerning  the  rights  of  the 
Rajah,  his  expulfion,  and  the  fondry  revolutions  which  have  been  effedted 
by  the  Britlih  ijifluence  under  the  controul  of  the  late  governor-general  in 
that  zemindary. 

IV.  The  numerous  and  infupportable  hardfhips  to  which  the  royal  family 
cf  Oude  had  been  reduced,  in  confequence  of  their  connection  with  the  lu- 
preme  council. 

V.  With  having,  by  no  lefs  than  fix  revolutions,  brought  the  fertile  and 
beautiful  provinces  of  Farruckabad  to  a ftate  of  the  moft  deplorable  ruin. 

VI.  With  impoverifhing  and  depopulating  the  whole  country  of  Oude 
and  rendering  th^t  country,  which  was  once  a garden,  an  uninhabited  defart. 

VII.  With  a wanton,  an  unjuft,  and  pernicious  exercife  of  his  powers, 
and  the  great  fituation  of  truft  w'hich  he  occupied  in  India,  in  overturning 
the  ancient  eftablifhments  of  the  * country,  and  extending  an  undue  influ- 
ence by  conniving  at  extravagant  contrails,  and  appointing  inordinate  fiilaties. 

VIII.  With  receiving  money  againft  the  orders  of  the  company,  the  a(ft 
of  parliament,  and  his  owm  facred  engagements ; and  applying  that  money 
to  purpofes  totally  improper  and  unauthorifed. 

IX.  With  having  refigned  by  proxy  for  the  obvious  purpofe  of  retaining 
his  fituation,  and  denyingthe  deed  in  perfon,  in  direift  oppofition  to  all  thofe 
powers  under  w hich  he  aded. 

X.  Accufes  him  of  treachery  to  MuzufTcr  Jung,  who  had  been  placed 
under  his  guardianlhip. 

XI.  Charges  him  with  enormous  extravagance  and  bribery  in  various  con- 
trads,  w'ith  a view  to  enrich  his  dependants  and  favorites. 

Thefe  arc  t!ie  principal ; the  other  eleven  are  chiefly  connedeu  with,  and 
dependant  upon  the  foregging. 
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- ing  was  the  committee  appointed  to  manage  the  profecu- 
tion,  in  the  name  of  the  commons  : 

Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke;  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox; 
R.  B.  Sheridan,  Efq  ; Right  Hon.  T.  Pelham  ; Right  Hon. 
W.  Wyndham;  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  Bt. ; Charles  Grey, 
Efq. ; William  Adam,,  Efq. ; Sir  John  Anftruther  ; M.  A. 
Taylor,  Efq. ; Lord  Vifcount  Maitland ; Dudley  Long, 
Efq. ; General  J.  Burgoyne  ; Hon.  George  ‘A.  North  ; 
Hon.  Andrew  St.  John  ; Hon.  A.  Fitzherbert ; Colonel 
Fitzpatrick;  John  Courtenay,  Efq  ; A.  Rogers  ; Sir  James 
Erfkine. 

On  the  13th  February,  1788,  the  trial  commenced  in 
Weftminller-hall ; and  seven  years  afterwards,  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1795,  judgment  was  pronounced  by  the  > 
Lords  on  the  charges,  moft  of  them  feverally,  and  Mr. 
Hallings  was  acquitted  of  them  all.*  / 

The  unprecedented  duration  of  the  trial,  was  an  evil, 
wherever  the  fault  lay,  of  an  enormous  extent,  both  as  it 
bore  upon  the  public  and  Mr.  Kaftings,  but  it  was  more  ef- 
pecially  grievous  to  the  latter.  The  expences  to  the  public 
of  this  trial  amounted  to  more  than  ioo,oool. ; and  Mr. 
Plaftings’  law  expences  to  more  than  6o,oool.  In  conlide- 
ration  of  the  latter,  and  of  his  fervices,  the  Eaft  India 
Comnany  voted  him  an  annual  penfion  of  400I.  for  twenty- 
eight  years  and  a half,  amounting  to  114,000!.  of  which 
the  company  gave  him  42,000!.  in  advance,  and  lent  him 
befide  50,000!.  And  it  is  juft  to  obferve,  that  the  company 
took  other  meafures  to  declare  their  belief  of  his  innocence. 

Mr. 

9 

* Twenty-nine  were  the  greateft  number  of  peers  who  voted  on  this 
•ccafion.  On  the  firft  article  of  the  impeachment  twenty-three  voted  not 
guilty^  and  guilty.  On  two  of  the  articles  the  vote  of  mt  guilty  was  una- 
nimous. The  Lord  Chancellor  pronounced  the  judgment  in  the  following 
words,  “ VV  arren  Hadings,  Efi-j.  I am  to  acquaint  you  that  you  are 

ACQUITTED  of  the  ARTICLES  of  IMPEACHMENT,  &c.  exhibited 
“ again  ft  you  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  High  Crimes  and  Mifdemea- 
“ nors,  and  all  things  contained  therein,  and  you  are  difeharged,  paying 
“ your  fees.'* 
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Mr.  Haftings  is  fald  to  be  a- good  architc(fi  and  engineer. 
His  literary  attainments  are  certainly  very  extraordinary  for 
a man  who  pafled  more  than  thirty-three  years  of  his  fife 
in  aftive  fcenes  of  bufinefs  in  fuch  a fervice  as  that  of  the 
Eafl  India  Company,  and  ‘who  entered  their  fervice  before 
he  was  feventeen.  Mr.  Haftings  is  now  in  the  66th  year 
of  his  age. 

We  fliall  conclude  this  memoir  with  the  following  elegant 
fpecimen  of  Mr.  Haftings’  poetical  powers.  It  is  a rare  in- 
ftance  that  a man  unites  in  his  own  perfon,  various  talents, 
in  fo  great  a degree  of  excellence.  This  beautiful  imitation 
of  the  Otium  Divos  of  Horace,  is  faid  to  have  been  writ- 
ten while  on  his  paflage  to  England,  in  1785. 

For  eafe  the  harraffed  feaman  prays, 

When  equinodlial  tempefts  raife 
, The  Cape’s  furrounding  wave  ; 

When  hanging  o’er  the  reef  he  hears 
The  cracking  mail,  and  fees  or  fears. 

Beneath,  his  wat’ry  grave. 

For  eafe  the  flow  Mahratta  fpolls, 

And  hardier  Seik  erratic  toils, 

While  both  their  eafe  forego  i 
, For  eafe,  which  neither  gold  can  buy, 

Nor  robes,  nor  g^ms,  which  oft  bely 
The  cover’d  heart,  beftovv. 

For  neither  gold  nor  gems  combin’d 
Can  heal  the  foul  or  fuffering  mind. 

Lo  ! where  their  owner  lies  : 

Perch’d  on  his  couch  Diftemper  breathes. 

And  Care,  like  fmoke,  in  turbid  w'reaths, , 

Round  the  gay  ceiling  flies. 

He  who  enjoys,  nor  covets  more,  . 

The  lands  his  father  held  before, 

Is  of  true  blifs  polfeflT’d  ; 

Let  but  his  mind  unfetter’d  tread, 

Far  as  the  paths  of  knowledge  lead. 

And  wife,  as  well  as  bleft. 

Nor  fears  his  peace  of  mind  annoy, 

Left;  printed  lines  his  fame  deftroy. 

Which  labor’d  years  have  won  ; 

Nor  pack’d  Committees  break  his  reft, 

Nor  avarice  fends  him  forth  in  queft 
Of  climes  beneath  the  Sun. 
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Shprt  18  our  fpan  ; th^n  why  engage 
In  fcheraes  for  which  man’s  traiihent  age 
Was  ne’er  by  fate  defign’d  ? 

Why  flight  the  gifts  of  Nature’s  hand  ? 
What  wanderer  from  his  native  land 
E’er  left  himfelf  behind  ? 

The  reftlefs  thought  and  wayward  will. 

And  difeontent,  attend  him  ftill, 

Nor  quit  him  while  he  lives  ; 

At  fea,  Care  follows  in  the  wind  ; 

At  land,  it  mounts  the  pad  behind. 

Or  with  the  pod-boy  drives. 

He  who  would  happy  live  to-day. 

Mud  laugh  the  prefent  ills  away. 

Nor  think  of  woes  to  come  ; 

For  come  they  will,  or  foon  or  late^ 

Since  mix’d  at  bed  is  man’s  edate. 

By  Heav’n’s  eternal  doom. 

To  ripen’d  age  Clive  liv’d  renown’d, 

With  lacks  enrich’d,  with  honours  crown’d, 
His  valour’s  well- earn’d  meed. 

Too  long,  alas ! he  liv’d  to  hate 
His  envied  lot,  and  'died  too  late. 

From  life’s  oppreffion  freed. 

An  early  death  was  Elliott’s  doom  ; 

I faw  his  opening  virtues  bloom, 

And  manly  fenfe  unfold, 

Too  foon  to  fade.  I bade  the  done 
Record  his  name,  ’midd  hordes  unknown. 
Unknowing  what  it  told,  > 

To  thee,  perhaps,  the  Fates  may  give, 

I widi  they  may,  in  health  to  live. 

Herds,  flocks,  and  fruitful  fields; 

Thy  vacant  hours  in  mirth  to  fhine  ; 

With  thefe  the  Mufe,  already  thine. 

Her  prefent  bounty  yields. 

For  me,  O Shore,  I only  claim. 

To  merit,  not  to  feek  for,  fame, 

The  good  and  jud  to  pleafe  ; 

A date  above  the  fear  of  want, 

Domedic  love.  Heaven’s  choiced  grant. 
Health,  leifure,  peace,  and  eafe. 
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